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THE DAY STAR IN THE EAST. 


BY HELEN JACKSON (‘‘H. H.”’) 


L 


Eacu morning, in the Eastern sky, I see 

The star that morning dares to call its own. 

Night’s myriads it has outwatched, outshone ; 
Full radiant dawn pales not its majesty ; 

Peer of the sun, his herald fit and free. 

Sudden from earth, dark, heavy mists, are 

blown ; 

The city’s grimy smoke, to pillars grown, 
Climbs up the sky, and hides the star from me. 
Strange, that a film of smoke can blot a star! 

On comes, with blinding glare, the breathless 

day: 

The star is gone. ‘Ihe noon doth surer lay 
Than midnight gloom, athwart its light, a bar. 
But steadfast as God’s angels planets are. 

To-morrow’s dawn will show its changeless 

ray. 








Il. 


The centuries are God’s days ; within his hand, 
Held in the hollow, as a balance swings, 

Less than its dust, are all our temporal things. 

Long are his nights, when darkness steeps the 

land ; 

Thousands of years fill one slow dawn’s demand : 
The human calendar its measure brings, 
Feeble and vain, to lift the soul that clings 

To hope for light, and seeks to understand. 

The centuries are God’s days; the greatest 
least, 
In his esteem. We have no glass to sweep 

His universe. A hand’s breadth distant dies 
To our poor ears, the strain whose echoes keep 
All Heaven glad. We do but grope and 

creep. 

There always is a Day Star in the skies! 


PRAY MUCH! 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILOOX. 





Pray much! God loves a sweet, dependent 
spirit, 

That owns itself too weak to walk alone. 
No plea goes forth but listening angels hear it. 

Sometimes in ways mysterious and unknown 
Their answers come ; but surely as the light 
Hears the dawn calling, and dispels the night, 
So do those blessed messengers on high 

Hear when we cry. 


Pray much! The friends with whom we hold 
communings, 

Exert a subtle influence hour by hour. 
Turn often, then, with soulful importunings 

To those celestial comrades. By their power 
Thou shalt be girded for the times of strife 
That try the strength of every human life ; 

Thou shalt become a victor in the field 

Where others yield, 


Pray much! Each day allow thyself a season 
For close companionship with minds above. 
Pat by thy will, thy pride, thy stubborn rea- 

s0n ; 
Keep nothing but humility, and love. 
As one is charged by magnets, so thy soul 
Shall feel divine electric currents roll 
Thro’ all its chambers, till it glows with faith 
That conquers death. 
Mznivey, Conn. 


TRUE LOVE INSPIRES ALL 
BRAVE DEEDS. 


A SESTINA. 
BY GEORGE COLEMAN Gow, 


“ I'Lu sing a happy song that ringeth true, 
As bright as sunny days, ag deep as love ; 
T'll drain the oup that poet-thought inspires, 
And troll the gayest ditty of them all ; 











And then, with reverent heart and spirit brave 
I'll weld my poet-thoughts to hero-deeds.” 


So sings the poet-soul, that looks at deeds 
As: thoughts, a test to try if they be true. 
80 sings the poet-soul, and longs to brave 
Whatever ills may test the heart of love; 
For ’tis the heart of love that conquers all, 
And all with truest fortitude inspires. 


Yet, though no poet-sou! my life inspires, 

My thoughts may be on test in patient deeds, 

And deeds will father thoughts and bring me 
all 

The glowing, throbbing joy of poet true. 

For he but sings his life as birds sing love ; 

And I may be more silent, yet as brave. 


I’ve heard it said, that once a warrior brave 

Found out the charm that knightly zeal in- 
spires, 

And wore it next his heart with joyous love, 

But thought no more of doing glorious deeds ; 

For, since the spell was on him, strong and 
true, 

His very deed was grandest of them all. 


And then his knightly comrades one and all 
Besought the charm that rendered him so 
brave. 
** By all thy wondrous valor, tell us true 
What magic art thy glorious life inspires.” 
“Tt matters not,” he said, “‘what spurs my 
deeds. 
The charm is this: I give it all my love.” 


The knight was right. 
love, 

And yet the knight was wrong, that not at all 

It matters where the love is placed. For 
deeds 

Are fruits that witness if the heart be brave. 

I’}l trust the poet rather, who inspires 

His happy life with living fancies true, 


His magic power was 


Ah, yes! True love inspires all bravest deeds. 

Then learn of love, and, knowing love, know 
all. 

’Twill make thee ever true and ever brave. 

GuEn’s Fauxs, N. Y, 


oe 


THE SRIRANGAM TEMPLE AT 
TRICHINAPALLI. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 





Here in India there is always some myth 
underlying every ancient temple. That 
which gave rise to this wonderful structure 
at Trichinapalli may be taken as an ‘llus- 
tration of the whole class. Rama had a 
powerful ally, Vibhishana, who lived in 
Ceylon, but had been long from home, and 
was now about toreturn. As a parting 
gift, and in recognition of his great services, 
Rama presented him with a golden image 
of Vishnu, The only instruction was, not 
to lay it down until he reached home. But 
the journey was long, and Vibhishana must 
have some rest by the way. Besides, he 
could not think of passing the great sacred 
tank of Srirangam without bathing. So he 
handed over the precious idol to an attend- 
ant, charging him to hold it upright, and 
by no means let it leave his hand. But the 
idol was heavy, and its owner was long in 
the bath, and hence the follower let it rest 
upon the earth a moment. It was too late. 
The image could not be raised by both 
hands. There was not power enough even 
in Vibhishana’s hands to stir it a hair’s 
breadth. Hence, a shrine had to be built 
over it, and a great temple, and finally a 
group of temples, whose fame has gone 
out into all the Brahman world. The gen- 
eral design of the immense structures is to 
repeat in stone for human view, the 
Varkuntha, or seven series of quadrangular 
courts which constitute the heaven of 
Vishau. ' 

I was 4 little disturbed by the cabmen 
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stopping so early; but I soon found that all 


vehicles must stand far outside of the in- 
nermost temple, and that to walk through 
the great spaces would require much time 
and no little exertion beneath this blazing 
equatorial Indian sun. I passed through 
an immense Gopura, or towered gateway, 
each side of which is lined with pillars. 
Everywhere I was struck with the magni- 
tude of the stones and the minuteness of the 
carvings. Many stones are, by exact meas- 
urement, forty feet high. The roof of the 
high tower itself consists of horizontal 
slabs, of fabulous size and weight. Having 
gone through several of these Gopuras, 
and examined many carvings, each differ- 
ing from all the rest, I reached a stairway, 
by which I ascended the flat roof of the 
principal temple, and walked all over it. 

Here, for the first time, I could see the 
plan of this wonderful structure. First of 
all is the great outer wall, which is large 
enough to be a city wall, as it is no less 
than 2,475 feet wide, and 2,880 feet long. 
Outside of this, the profane city lives, with 
its homes, bazars, industries, poverty, pol- 
lution, and whatever else enters into the 
curious make-up of a great Indian city. 
Inside this vast wall there are temples, 
towers, and halls of all sizes, from the little 
secluded spot where only a dozen could 
conveniently bow to Vishnu, to the great 
Hall of One Thousand Columns. But there 
is a singular order. Within the outer wall, 
after a due interval of a broad wuy, there 
comes a second, and then a third wall, 
until you reach the adytum, or most holy 
place. Each square is entered by four 
lofty gateways, whose ceiling is painted in 
bright colors, and whose outer towers rise, 
in the shape of a pyramid, to a bight over- 
looking the entire group of buildings, and 
visible at a great distance before reaching 
the city. Every step you take, from the 
outermost to the innermost wall, is toward 
the holy of holies. Every new quadrangle 
which you enter brings into view some 
new group of sculptured marvels—all 
minute, barbaric, combining the brute and 
his man form in various ways, and all 
representing the legendary deeds of 
Vishnu,’ 

When you have entered the innermost en- 
closure, you stand near the holy of holies. 
This is the last spot where any but a Hindu 
may stand. Not knowing the limit of the 
proprieties, I stepped beyond the proper 
line, and was immediately obstructed by a 
crowd of ill-kempt Hindus. The idol 
crown is covered with diamonds, while 
emeralds and rubies abound in great num- 
ber on various objects. There are idols 
of gold, covered with jewels. Even the 
toes are set off with rings of gold, studded 
with dazzling jewels. There ure also chains 
of gold, which have the peculiarity that 
they are as flexible as cord, an art of work- 
ing gold long practiced in this venerable 
city as a special industry. There is also a 
large bowl of solid gold, besides long 
chains of gold coins. 

Perhaps the most remarkable carvings 
are in the Hall of One Thousand Columns. 
Each column is a monolith, eighteen feet 
high. Here is asingle row of pillars, a 
front row, where the statuary is so com- 
bined with the pillar that it is the pillar 
itself. For example, here is a column in 
the shape of a horseman. His horse is 
rearing, being frightened by a tiger. This 
tiger is a savage beast, rampant, and at- 
tacking both rider and horse. The horse- 
man, who is a bunter witbal, is thrusting 





Besides these figures, there are also men 
on foot, the attendants of the divine rider, 
who have shorter weapons and are stab- 
bing the tiger with great impetuosity. Now 
all these figures are combined into a single 
pillar. The whole is a vast piece of open 
work. Think of what must be the effect 
of a whole row of such marvels. There is 
not a particle of relief. Each detail is a 
reproduction of the living form. It is like 
witnessing a great hunting scene in a Sing- 
halese jungle. Then, too, each column dif- 
fers from all the rest; for it is a character. 
isticof Hindu art to repeat nothing. Each of 
these figures relates to the legendary his- 
tory of Vishnu, and is minutely described 
in the Vedas. 

It was never meant that all within the 
great outer wall should be silent, and only 
belong to the temple service. On the con- 
trary, while all within that enclosure is 
strictly sacred, there is really » town, if 
not a veritable city within the wall. But 
all must be sacred. Here are priests toa 
vast number, whose offices relate not only 
to the service but to keeping the building 
in order. They are of all grades, the high- 
est Brahmans springing directly from.the 
brain of Brahma. Then there are the serv- 
ants, who comprise many hundreds, each 
order being defined from ancient times, and 
sacredly preserved. They all sleep within 
the wall, and gather sanctity from their 
duties. Besides these there are other 
classes, writers and what not, who have, 
something to do with the temple, and 
whose services are paid for out of the old 
endowments. The dancing girls live here. 
They, too, are very liberally paid out of 
the same endowment. Their very costume, 
and their golden bangles, anklets, neck- 
laces, toe-rings and other ornaments, some 
of which have the addition of precious 
stones, tell the story of the wealth by which 
they are supported. Monier Williams re- 
lates that one of the Tanjore girls informed 
him that she had been recently robbed of 
jewels valued at twenty-five thousand 
rupees. Here, too, are the sacred elephants, 
which must not eat a single straw that is 
not sacred to ‘the worship of the divine 
Vishnu. Great, sleek fellows they are, 
They are taught all manner of priestly 
tricks, even to the deft putting out of the 
trunk to take a two-anna pieee. 

These buildings have not grown suddenly 
to their present number or proportions. 
They have been added from time to time, 
according to gifts from far and near, for 
some special purpose. The fame of Vishnu 
is as wide as the Brahman faith, and that 
an image once belonging to him should ex- 
ist, has attracted generous sacrifices from 
the pious during many centuries.. The 
poor, who could give but few rupees, have 
had single carvings made here, as their sac- 
rifice. The rich have filled a hall with 
sculptured pillars, and so paid the price of 
some great sinning. Kings have reared 
walls, or towers, or caused a series of stat- 
ues to be erected, and thus have quieted 
their conscience after many a score of 
black crime. Queens and fair ladies of 
distant courts, in those barbaric days be- 
fore a Portuguese dared to turn bis pinnace 
toward India’s coral strand, took off their 
brightest diamonds and most dazzling ame- 
thysts, and bore them, in person, long dis- 
tances, and, on bended knees, presented 
them as offerings to the image itself, for its 
crowh, or its robe, or ornaments. When 
the fitful life wes about to end, many a 
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niggardly hand relaxed its grasp upon its 
gold, and spent the last days on earth in 
finding the way to Trichinapslli, and lay- 
ing on Vishnu’s altar a gift of treasure and 
flowers for rearing a sculptured colonnade, 
or endowing the support of a dozen danc- 
ing girls for the temple, or even adding an- 
other temple to the already tangled and 
crowded group. 

There are seasons when long pilgrimages 
are made to the Srirangam temple. ‘The fame 
of its image is so far-spread, and so deeply 
seated that many thousands come from 
every quarter of India, and even from Brit- 
ish Burmah, to fall, in reverent adoration, 
before the recumbent image of Vishnu. The 
great day of the year is the 27th of Decem- 
ber. If the pilgrim has reached the temple 
on this day, he may count himself privileged 
far beyond his fellows in all the Hindu 
world. As he enters the great outer gate- 
way he begins to be affected by the splen- 
dor of the scene. Then he advances, and 
passes through another, and still another, 
until he is fairly overwhelmed by what his 
eyes behold. He finally reaches the inner- 
most adytum. ‘This is Heaven’s Gate, and 
he is there on the only day of the year when 
even the priestly bands of the highest 
Brahmans may openit. This must be done, 
too, at four o’clock in the morning, long 
before the dawn, has shot across the Bay of 
Bengal, or smitten the gay enamel on the 
lofty Gopuras. The recumbent image of 
Vishnu dare not be disturbed. It could not 
be, according to Brahman faith; but 
in these lands there is always an easy way 
to get out of an impossibility. Another 
image can be made; and there is enough 
wealth in the hands of dying misers and 
cut-throats to cover it over with priceless 
gems. So that image, when once the narrow 
portal is unlocked, is borne out by the 
priests, und held aloft for the multitude to 
behold. Every foot-sore pilgrim of the 
fifty thousand, or possibly a hundred 
thousand, is now happy. it is his first 
glimpse of Heaven; for has he not entered 
the Gate? Just behind the great image 
there are eighteen other images, of Vaish- 
nava saints, brought along by the priests. 
Then come the priests, in vast number, 
chanting in wild and plaintive notes the 
old hymns of the Vedas. With the chant- 
ing is the tumultuous music of the sacred 
bands of music, which have come from dis- 
tant shrines to help their brothers here to 
swell the welcome of heavenly minstrelsy. 
The celebration constantly varies in scenic 
display, so that the attention of the pil- 
grims is intense throughout. Some are 
very aged. Others huve come with life 
just opening before them. But all have 
the same poor belief—this is heaven on 
earth to every worshiper. His sins of the 
past are all gone. He bas bathed in the 
sacred tank of Srirangam, and gone 
through the narrow portal with his gift to 
the priests and offerings to the idol, and 
may now go down into his own grave, or 
back into the sinning world, or let the car 
of Juggernaut roll over his prostrate body. 
It is all the same. He has even already 
passed through Heaven's Gate, and beheld 
with his own poor, human eyes the Heaven 
of Vishnu. 


TRICHINAPALLI, INDIa. 
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THE THREE MERRY DAYS OF 
NEW ORLEANS. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








Tuky are unique! I think there is noth- 
ing in the world like the three delightful 
days we have just passed through. The 
Carnival at Rome dves not nearly approach 
the Carnival at New Orleans, either in good 
order, delight, or magnitude. 

Such good nature as has prevailed here 
all through the Carnival, it is hard to imag- 
ine. It is true, we had not the prank- 
ing ‘‘Confetti” nuisance, to drive us 
mad, nor «lid they throw flour here, 
as in Rame; nothing at all was done, 
in fact, to annoy you, and you could sit 
and look on, or even put on a mask and 
take part, and find nothing but genial tol- 
eration, and a general disposition to try to 
be happy. 

As to whether any good comes of it, that 
is hardly a question now ; yet I think I can 
safely say no harm comes of it. 

J asked the Major lately, why s0 much 





Money was spent on these empty displays, 
and he told me that it was thought to be 
good for the city, to bring the people here 
to spend their money. A very fortunate, 
and I dare say, a very honest view of the 
matter, j 

Several days before the Carnival was to 
begin, you could see hundreds of earpen- 
ters hammering away, all up and down the 
great thoroughfares. They were strength- 
ening and fixing up the balconies, for the 
reception of the hundreds of thousands 
of spectators. The seats on these balco- 
nies were held at fifty cents at first; but as 
the day approached, and it was found that 
the city would be crowded as it had never 
been before, the places of observation 
began tu hold a higher price in the market, 
and in some cases most absurd prices were 
paid. 

The processions, unlike those on the 
Roman Corso, are meant not only to amuse 
but to instruct. The subject for illustra- 
tion this year, was the history of China; a 
prolific theme, surely. But Iam not pre- 
pared to say that this was quite as happy 
in treatment as desired; too many griffins 
and goblins and long-tailed monsters, such 
as you see on vases and pots of Chinese 
fashioning. But the various processions 
were very long, elaborate, and must have 
cost a vast deal of money. 

What seemed surprising to me, and will 
strike a cold business-minded Northerner as 
strange, was the fact that the street cars 
surrendered their tracks entirely to the use 
of the processions for hours together. 
These processions are formed of a long 
succession of what they call ‘ floats.” 
These are merely very large platforms, 
drawn by four horses over the tracks of the 
street cars. These floats are often very 
high. 

One notable thing was the absence of all 
possible suggestion of an advertisement. 
One shrewd wand enterprising liyer-beer 
firm offered twenty-five thousand dollars 
for the privilege of using the roads, but the 
offer was refused with disdain. 

The processions pass up and dowa 
many of the streets, while in Rome the 
Corso alone is counted worthy of the pro- 
cession, But I should say that the parade 
and ceremonies here are at least ten times 
the magnitude and importance of those at 
Rome, 

The King and Queen of the Carnival, 
their coming and their reception, and so 
on, are very important features. For ex- 
ample, full amonth before the King of the 
Carnival is supposed to arrive, there are 
very wordy and very long and striking 
telegrams published as purporting to come 
from the King and his court on their way 
to New Orleans. 

The labor of the King on the day of 
his pretended arrival is great. It is 
so great, in fact, that about three or four 
Kings are used up entirely. But, as they 
are all securely masked, no one knows 
when the King gets tired of the big brass 
crown and imperial purple, and lays them 
down to take a rest, while some other man 
with a pasteboard face puts on the crown 
and purple, and goes on with the ceremo- 
nies. 

The most striking thing to me was the 
ludicrous mock solemnity with which 
everything connected with the King was 
conducted. It was just likea play. In 
fact it was hard to believe, at times, that 
we were all in fun; and I am sure many of 
the children believe in the actuality of 
‘*Rex,” as certainly as they do in that of 
Santa Claus. 

As the King was supposed to have come 
down the river—in fact, an extra had been 
issued by the press, informing its readers, 
in the most stately and impressive manner, 
of the arrival of His Majesty and His Maj- 
esty’s court—there was a great fleet of 
steamers drawn up next morning at the 
foot of Canal Street as testimony of the 
truth of this statement. 

It was solemnly stated that the Exposi- 
tion had been gotten up purposely and 
solely for the pleasure of His Majesty, and 
the great buildings there were cailed the 
palace of this pasteboard king. And then 
the King was invited to visit his palace. 
About twenty ships were in line to bear 
him and his court up the river to the 
Exposition, and, as he went on board, the 
brass crown on his bead, and four men, in 





silk tig’ 
train of his robe, a bras#)catimon was 
fired, and all the paitds of the city played 
their sweetest airg. er r 

Ten thousand banners floated over the 
city'and from the ships, and the American 
men-of-war, and, the |Mexican and the 
French men-of-war all fired salutes, and all 
manned their rigging and run wp many 
flags. Nonsense truly; but harmless non- 
sense; and all the men and all the women 
on land or ship seemed very happy. The 
myriads of children, white and black, were 
certainly so. 

It may be mentioned here that the most 
devoted revelers of the New Orleans Carni- 
val are the black people. No colored serv- 
ant will stay in-doors these three days of 
revelry. As a rule, the people who em- 
ploy them have a dreary time of it. One 
ledy informed me that Lent in New Or- 
leans begins not at the end of the Carnival, 
but at the beginning of it. 

I may observe here, also, that the colored 
people, particularly thé children, are great 
maskers. I think I saw ten thousand black 
children in masks, in one place, during the 
Carnival just over. They had sticks, and 
were, in a feeble and confused way, trying 
to play soldier. 

In a very poor part of the town I saw 
two little darkies with coats and pantaloons 
made of gunny bags; the best they could 
do, nodoubt. And I am glad to be able to 
chronicle the fact that they seemed to be 
hilariously happy. The usual dress, how- 
ever, is red or yellow cotton stuff, drawn 
over the ordinary clothes, with a mask that 
completely hides the face. Some of these 
musks are very hideous. But, as a rule, 
they are only for the purpose of concealing 
the identity of the wearer, not of exciting 
tear or derision. 

Of course, the great feature of these pro- 
cessions is the conclusion of them, as they 
all end iu revelry. They wind on down 
through the narrow streets of the French 
quarter, after having spent the first half 
of the night rioting in the more aristo- 
cratic part of the city, and end on reach- 
ing the stage door of the spacious French 
Opera House. 

Of course this has been a favorable sea- 
son for the railways, because of the many 
people here from far away. But I am told 
that these balls are the most splendid in 
the world. 

Be that as it may, that which I witnessed 1 
pever saw equaled in Europe or elsewhere. 
The invitations issued are generally from 
tive to seven thousand, and no person can 
enter without one. 

Last year 1 Member of Congress from 
this city was so eager to take part in one of 
these balls that he entered the house ona 
ticket which he had been unable to procure 
except by having it issued to a friend, as his 
character was not of a high moral quality. 
The Member of Congress from Louisiana 
was promptly ejected from the place. 

The ladies are first seated in the great 
tiers of crescents that cover almost the vast 
floor, and the maskers, entering trom the 
rear, the leader picks out the belle of the 
evening and opens the ball. 

These masked men are all supposed to be 
perfect gentlemen, and, although they are 
unknown to the ladies, as a rule, they are 
known to treat them with profound respect. 
After the maskers have held the floor for 
some time, and danced till weary, they 
generally walk away, and then other gen- 
tlemen, who have been standing far back 
in the rear of the ladies, come forward by 
thousands and fill the vast and brilliant 
dancing hall. 

This ball holds till far toward dawn, and 
is repeated till the Carnival is at an end, 
and Lent is upon the Crescent City. In 
fact, it continues a little further. In Rome 
the revelry ends at exactly midnight. More 
than once I have sat with good Catholics 
who watched the hands of the clock with a 
pious regard for the approach of Lent; but 
here the line is not so closely drawn. 

The Carnival is pronounced this season 
by residents as the finest that has ever 
been held. The balls certainly are fine, 
matchless and magnificent; and the mas- 
querading brings lots of harmless delight to 
many a heart that would otherwise be not 
over-full of sunshine at this season of the 
year. : 

New Osveans, Feb. 18th. 








and masks, bearing the heavy 





MEDIZVAL MORALS. 
IL 


_ BY PHILIP SQHAFY, D.D. 


MEDIEVAL SUPERSTITIONS AND CRUEL- 
TIES. 


1. Feums ayp Private Wars.—Among 
all barbarians, individual injury is at once 
revenged on the person of the enemy; and 
the family or tribe to which the parties 
belong identify themselves with the quar- 
rel till the thirst for blood is satiated. 
Hence the feuds and private wars, or deadly 
quarrels between families and clans. The 
same custom of self-help and unbridled 
passion prevails among the Mohammedan 
Arabs to this day. 

The influence of Christianity was to con- 
fine the responsibility for a crime to its 
author, and to substitute orderly legal pro- 
cess for summary private vengeance. The 
sixteenth Synod of Toledo (693) forbade 
duels and private feuds. The Synod of 
of Poitiers, A.D. 1000, resolved that all 
controversies should hereafter be adjusted 
by law and not by force. The belligerent 
individuals or tribes were exhorted to rec- 
onciliation by a sealed agreement, and the 
party which broke the peace was excom- 
municated. A Synod of Limoges in 1031 
used even the more terrible punishment of 
the interdict against the bloody feuds. 

These sporadic efforts prepared the way 
for one of the most benevolent institutions 
of the middle ages, the so-called ‘* Peace” 
or ‘‘ Truce of God.” It arose in Aquitania, 
in France, during or soon after a terrible 
famine in 1083, which increased the number 
of murders (even for the satisfaction of 
hunger) and inflicted untold misery upon 
the people. Then the bishops and abbots, 
as if moved by divine inspiration (hence 
‘*the Peace of God’), united in the resolu- 
tion that all feuds should cease from 
Wednesday evening till Mouday morning 
(a feria quurte vesperau usque ad secundum 
feriam, incipiente luce) on pain of excom- 
munication. In 1041 the Archbishop Raim. 
bald of Arles, the bishops Benedict of 
Avignon, and Nitard of Nice, and the ab- 
bot Odilo of Clugny issued, in their name, 
and in the name of the French episcopate, 
an encyclical letter to the Italian bishops 
and clergy, in which they solemnly implore 
them to keep the heaven-sent T'renga Dei, 
already introduced in Gaul; namely, to ob- 
serve peace between neighbors, friends, or 
foes on four days of the week, namely, on 
Thursday, on account of Christ’s ascension, 
on Friday, on account of his crucifixion, on 
Saturday, in memory of his burial, on Sun- 
day, in memory of his resurrection. They 
add: ‘“‘All who love this 7'renga Dei we 
bless and absolve; but those who oppose 
it we anathematize and exclude from the 
Church. He who punishes a disturber of 
the peace of God shall be acquitted of guilt, 
and biessed by all Christians as a champion 
of the cause of God. 

2. Tue Orpear.--Another heathen cus- 
tom with which the Church had to deal is 
the so-called JupDGMENT oF Gop, or ORDEAL; 
that is, atrial of guilt or innocence by a 
direct appeal to God through Nature. It 
prevailed in China, Japan, India, Egypt 
(to a less extent in Greece and Rome), and 
among the barbaric races throughout Eu- 
rope. 

The ordeal reverses the correct principle 
that aman must be held to be innocent 
until he is proved to be guilty, and throws 
the burden of proof upon the accused in- 
stead of the accuser. It is based on the 
superstitious and presumptuous belief that 
the Divine Ruler of the universe will at 
any time work a miracle for the vindica- 
tion of justice, when man in his weak- 
ness cannot decide and chooses to relieve 
himself of responsibility by calling Heaven 
to his aid. In the Carlovingian Capitularies 
the following passage occurs: ‘‘ Let doubt- 
ful cases be determined by the judgment 
of God. The judges may decide that 
which they clearly know; but that which 
they cannot know shall be reserved for di- 
vine judgment. He whom God has re- 
served for his own judgment may not be 
condemned hy human means.” 

The customary ordeals in the middle 
ages were water ordeals and fire ordeals; 
the former were deemei plebeian, the latter 
(as wel] as the duel) patrician. The one 
called to mind the punishment of the 
Aeluge and of Pharaoh in the Red Sea; th 
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other, the future punishment of Hell. The 
water ordeals were either by hot water, or 
by cold water; the fire ordeals were either 
by hot iron, or by pure fire. The per- 
son accused or suspected of a crime was 
exposed to the danger of death or serious 
injury by one of these elements. If he 
escaped unhurt—if he plunged his arm to 
the elbow into boiling water, or walked 
barefoot upon heated plowshares, or held 
a burning ball of iron in his hand, without 
injury—he was supposed to be declared in- 
nocent by miraculous interposition of 
God, and discharged; otherwise he was 
punished. 

To the ordeals belongs also the judicial 
duel, or battle ordeal. It was based on the 
old supposition that God always gives vic- 
tory to the innocent. It was usually 
allowed only to freemen. Aged and sick 
persons, women, children, and ecclesiastics 
could furnish substitutes; but not always. 
Medieval panegyrists trace the judicial duel 
back to Cain and Abel. It prevailed among 
the ancient Danes, Irish, Burgundians, 
Franks anc Lombards, but was unknown 
among the Anglo-Saxons before William 


the Conqueror, who introduced it into 


England. Jt was used also in international 
litigation. The custom died out in the 


sixteenth century. 

The medieval Church, with her strong 
belief in the miraculous, could not and did 
not generally oppose the ordeal; but she 
baptized it and made it a powerful means 
to enforce her authority over the ignorant 
and superstitious people sbe had to deal 
with. Several councils, at Mainz in 880, at 
Tibur, on the Rhine, in 895, at Tours in 925, 
at Mainz in 1065, at Auch in 1068, at Gran 
in 1099, recognized and recommended it; 
the clergy, bishops, and archbishops, as 
Hinemar of Rheims, and Burckhardt of 
Worms, and even popes like Gregory VII 
and Calixtus I] lent it their influence. St. 
Bernard approved of the cold-water process 
for the conviction of heretics, and St. Ivo 
of Chartres admitted that the incredulity 
of mankind sometimes required an appeal 
to the verdict of Heaven, though such 
appeals were not commanded by the law of 
God. As late as 1215 the ferocious inqui-i- 
tor, Conrad of Marburg, freely used the hot 
iron against eighty persons in Strassburg 
alone, who were suspected of the Albigen- 
sian heresy. The clergy prepared the 
combatants by fasting and prayer and 
special liturgical formulas; they presided 
over the trial, and pronounced the sentence. 
Sometimes fraud was practiced, and bribes 
offered and taken to divert the course of 
justice. Gregory of Tours mentions the 
case of a deacon who, in a conflict with an 
Arian priest, anointed his arm before he 
stretched it into the boiling caldron; the 
Arian discovered the trick, charged him 
with using magic arts, and declared the 
trial null and void; but a Catholic priest, 
Zacintus, from Ravenna, stepped forward, 
and by catching the ring from the bubbling 
caldron, triumphantly vindicated the ortho- 
dox faith to the admiring multitude, declar- 
ing that the water felt cold at the bottom 
and agreeably warm at the top. When the 
Arian boldly repeated the experiment, his 
flesh was boiled off the bones up to the 
elbow, 

The Church even invented and substi- 
tuted new ordeals, which were less painful 
and cruel than the old heathen forms, but 
shockingly profane, according to our no- 
tions. Profanity and superstition are 
closely allied. These new methods are the 
ordeal of the Cross, and the ordeal of the 
eucharist. They were especially used by 
ecclesiastics, 

The genuine spizit of Christianity, how- 
ever, urged toward an abolition rather than 
improvement of all these ordeals. Occa- 
sionally such voices of protest were raised, 
though fora long time without effect. Av- 
itus, Bishop of Vienna, in the beginning of 
the sixth century, remonstrated with Gun- 
dobald for giving prominence to the battle 
ordeal in the Burgundian code. St. Ago- 
bard, Archbishop of Lyons, before the 
middle of the ninth century (he died about 
840), attacked the duel and the ordeal in 
two special treatises, which breathe the 
Gospel spirit of humanity, fraternity and 
peace in advance of his age. He says that 
the ordeals are falsely called judgments of 
God; forGod never prescribed them, never 
Approved them, never willed them; but, on 





the contrary, he commands us, in the law 
and the Gospel, to love our neighbor as 
ourselves, and has appointed judges for the 


settlement of controversies among men. - 


He warns against a presumptuous interpre- 
tation of Providence, whose counsels are se- 
cret and not to be revealed by water and fire. 
Several popes, Leo IV (847—855), Nicolas I 
(858—867), Stephen VI (885—891), Sylves- 
ter If (999—1003), Alexander IL (1061— 
1078), Alexander III (1159—1181), Uoles- 
tin III (1191—1198), Honorius III (1222), 
and the fourth Lateran Council (1215), 
condemned more or less clearly the super- 
stitious and frivolous provocation of mira- 
cles. It was by their influence, aided by 
secular legislation, that these God-tempt_ 
ing ordeals gradually disappeared during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but the 
underlying idea survived in the torture, 
which for a long time took the place of the 
ordeal. 

3. Tuz Torture.—The torture rests on 
the same idea as the ordeal. It is an at- 
tempt to prove innocence or guilt by im- 
posing a physical pain which no man can 
bear without special aid from God. When 
the ordeal had fulfilled its mission, the tor- 
ture was substituted as a more convenient 
mode and better fitted for an age less su- 
perstitious and more skeptical, but quite as 
despotic and intolerant. It forms one of 
the darkest chapters in history. For cen- 
turies this atrocious system, opposed to 
the Mosaic legislation, and utterly revolt- 
ing to every Christian and humane feeling, 
was employed in civilized Christian coun- 
tries, and sacrificed thousands of human 
beings, innocent as well as guilty, to tor- 
ments worse than death. 

The torture was unknown among the 
Hindus and the Semitic nations, but rec- 
ognized by the aucient Greeks and Romans 
as a regular legal proceeding. 1t was orig- 
inally coufined to slaves, who were deemed 
unfit to bear voluntary testimony, and to 
require force to tell the truth. Despotic 
emperors extended it to freemem, first in 
cases of crimen laese majestatis. Pontius 
Pilate employed the scourge and the crown 
of thorns in the trial of our Saviour. Ti- 
berius exhausted his ingenuity in invent- 
ing tortures fur persons suspected of con- 
spiracy, and took delight in their agony. 
The half-insane Caligula enjoyed the cruel 
spectacle at his dinner-table. Nero re- 
sorted to this cruelty to extort from tbe 
Christians the confession of the crime of 
incendiarism, as a pretext of his persecu- 
tion, which he intensified by the diabol- 
ical invention of covering the innocent vic- 
tims with pitch, and burning them as 
torches in his gardens. The younger Pliny 
employed the torture against the Christians 
in Bithynia as imperial governor. Diocle- 
tian, in a formal edict, submitted all profess- 
ors of the hated religion to this degrading 
test. The torture was gradually developed 
into a regular system and embodied in the 
Justinian Code. Certain rules were pre- 
scribed, and exemptions made in favor of 
the learned professions, especially the 
clergy, nobles, children below fourteen, 
women during pregnancy, etc. The sys- 
tem was thus sanctioned by the highest 
legal authorities. But opinion as to its 
efficacy differed. Augustus pronounced 
the torture the best form of proof. Cicero 
alternately praises and discredits it. Ulpian, 
with more wisdom, thought it unsafe, dan- 
gerous and deceitful. 

The Church, true to her humanizing in- 
stincts, was at first hostile to the whole 
system of forcing evidence. A Synod of 
Auxerre (585 or 578) prohibited the clergy 
to witness a torture. Pope Gregory I de- 
nounced as worthless a confession extorted 
by incarceration and hunger. Nicolas I 
forbade the new converts in Bulgaria to 
extort confession by stripes and by pricking 
with a pointed iron, as contrary to all law, 
human and divine (886). Gratian lays 
down the general rule that confessio crucia- 
tibus extorquenda non est. 

But at a later period, in dealing with 
heretics, the Roman Church unfortunately 
gave the sanction of her highest authority 
to the use of the torture, and thus betrayed 
her noblest instinets and holiest mission. 
The fourth Lateran Council (1215) inspired 
the horrible crusades against the Albigenses 
and Waldenses, and the establishment of 
the infamous ecclesiastico-political courts 


‘of jnquisition, These courts found the 





torture the most effective means of punish- 
ing and exterminating heresy, and iavented 
new forms of refined cruelty worse than 
those of the persecutors of heathen Rome. 
Pope Innocent IV, in his instruction for 
the guidance of the Inquisition in Tuscany 
and Lombardy, ordered the civil magis- 
trates to extort from all heretics by torture 
a confession of their own guilt and a be- 
trayal of all their accomplices (1252). This 
was an ominous precedent, which did more 
harm to the reputation of the papacy than 
the extermination of any number of heretics 
could possibly do it good. In Italy, owing 
to the restriction of the ecclesiastical power 
by the emperor, the inquisition could not 
fully display its murderous character. In 
Germany its introduction was resisted by 
the people and the bishops, and Conrad 
of Marburg, the appointed Inquisitor, was 
murdered (1238). But in Spain it had 
every assistance from the crown and the 
people, who to this day take delight in 
the bloody spectacles of bull-fights. The 
Spanish Inquisition was established in the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella by papal 
sanction (1478), reached its fearful hight 
under the terrible General Inquisitor 
Torquemada (since 1483), and, in its zeal to 
exterminate Moors, Jews, and heretics, 
committed such fearful excesses that even 
popes protested against the abuse of power, 
although with little effeet. The Inquisition 
carried the system of torture to its utmost 
limits. After the Reformation it was Mill 
employed in trials of sorcery and witch- 
craft until the revolution of opinion in the 
eighteenth century swept it out of exist- 
ence, together with cruel forms of punish- 
ment. This victory is due to the combined 
influence of justice, humanity, and toler- 
ance. 
New York CIty. 
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Tue corridors and even the elevators of 
the hotels began to be very gay and pictur- 
esque on the Friday before the dedication 
of the monument, and the dining-room of 
the Riggs House was so full ot warriors 
taking breakfast that 1t was a mass of 
color. The Governo.’s Foot Guard, from 
Connecticut were there; and at Willard’s 
the ‘* Ancient and Honorable Artillery,” 
of Boston, with a diversity of gorgeous 
uniforms; and atthe Arlington, two or 
three governors with their staffs. The pecu- 
liarity of a governor’s belongings are that 
he is conspicuous in civilian’s dress, while 
his staff is always markedly gorgeous in 
military attire. 

The East Room at the White House was 
a fine sight on Friday evening. A few vis- 
itors hovered round the doors that lead 
from the hall and parlors, all gazing at the 
double line of the ‘**‘ Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery,” from Boston, drawn up on 
the opposite side of the room, awaiting 
the entrance of the President. He came 
promptly, accompanied by Major Ben. Per- 
ley Poore, in full uniform, as member of 
the company, and he presented each one to 
the President as they filed past. The com- 
pany numbered two hundred, and the mem- 
bers wear the uniform of any regiment to 
which they may have belonged; so that 
they were a study for the eye as they 
passed. One saw the uniform of a major- 
general of the late War following the buff 
and blue of an officer in the Continental 
army, and behind him the straps of an 
infantry soldier, and following them the 
coat of a cadet or an artillery officer. 
There are several generals among the pri- 
vates of this company, whose charter dates 
back to 1688, and it has three honor- 
ary members—President Arthur, the Prince 
of Wales, and the Honcrable John D. 
Long, ex-Governor of Massachusetts. 

As they passed out of the hall, the musi- 
cal thunder of the noted drum corps 
sounded a warning that the Governor's 
Foot Guard from Connecticut was on band. 
Their charter only dates from 1771. They 
wear the handsome red British uniform of 
that time—thé time when George was king 
and the United States a colony, owing 
allegiance to the mother country. They 
have been an active organization from the 
day of their foundation, and escorted 
Washington, Rochambeau and Lafayette 
when those heroes visited Hartford, and jn 





later days have served every governor of 


the state as escort on the day of his instal. 


lation. 

They marehed in, and also formed in 
double line down the length of the East 
Room, which was brilliantly lighted and 
pleasantly warm after the extreme outside 
cold. They filed past the Prevident, shak- 
ing hands with him, presented by Governor 
Harrison and Major Kinney, commanding 
the company. The President asked that 
the drum corps should show its powers, 
They shook the walls with their mellow. 
thunder as they beat the ‘“‘ Assembly” and 
two or three other calls. The corps used 
the old fashioned ceep drum, not the shal- 
low French drum popular with most bands, 
and the difference is that one is rhythmic 
thunder, while the other rattles, 

The day, the great day of the dedication, 
dawned very bright and clear, aud very, 
very cold, with a wind that appeared to 
have been imported from the North Pole, 
and had lost none of its keenness on the 
road. The ceremonies at the base of the 
monument were conducted upon a plat- 
form, roofed and walled on the sides, but 
still a very frigid spot. One saw with 
anxiety the white heads of Mr. Corcoran 
and Mr. George Bancroft, each of them 
well into the eighties. The ceremonies 
were, however, short. Senator Sherman 
called the meeting to order with a gavel 
made from achip of the cap-stone of the 
monument, presented by Colonel Casey, 
and stated the object of the meeting, and 
kindly added that the etiquette of the cold 
would allow every one to retain his hat on 
his head. Dr. Welling, of the Columbian 
University, read an address from Mr. 
Corcoran, Chairman of the Monument 
Commission, in which he mentioned some of 
those who were present at the laying of 
the cornerstone of the monument, July 4th, 
1848: ‘*Mrs, Alexander Hamilton, then 
ninety-one years old, Mrs. Dolly Paine 
Madison, Mrs. John Quincy Adams, Chief- 
Justice Taney,, Lewis Cass, Martin Van 
Buren, and Millard Fillmore.” 

Then followed the Masonic part of the 
ceremony, made more interesting by the 
fact that George Washington was a Free 
Mason and laid the cornerstone of the 
present Capitol building in 1798, with the 
rites of Free Masonry. The gavel, the 
apron and the trowel which he used at that 
time are still sacredly preserved in the 
lodge which initiated him. The apron 
was worked for him by Madame Lafayette. 

Colonel Casey followed in a short ad- 
aress. He is the chief engineer of the 
monument, and it was his duty to’ present 
it to the President as a finished work. He 
gave an account of the work. To hear him 
read, in a serene voice, that * the weakness 
of the old foundation lay in the fact that it 
was too shallow and covered an area of 
ground insufficient to sustain the pressure 
of the finished work, and that the strength- 
ening consisted in the enlargement of the 
foundation, by spreading it uver a greater 
area, and sinking it a greater.depth iato 
the earth,” one would not have supposed 
that be and his assistant, Capt. George W. 
Davis, had performed a great feat in engi- 
neering. But they had, nevertheless. 
They deepened the foundation thirteen feet, 
and extended it in every direction twenty- 
three feet, and they did it with the twenty- 
two-thousand tons weight of the half-built 
shaft resting upon it, and maintained its 
equilibrium perfectly, although seventy 
per cent. of the earth under the old foun- 
dation was dug away, and fifty-one per 
cent. of the cubical contents of the old 
stone foundation had to be torn out, and 
forty-eight per cent. of the whole area of the 
shaft was undermined. The whole process 
was so well done, and so carefully watched 
and measured, that the finished shaft has 
settled but four inches, and that with such 
evenness thut the difference between the 
four corners is less than the thickness of 
the sheet of paper from which the Colonel 
read his modest statement, 

President Arthur came gracefully for- 
ward at the closing words of Colonel Casey, 
and, as if he felt that even the cold could, 
not excuse him, took off his hat and read, 
the words with which he received the mon, 
ument from 4 manuscript in his hand. He 
wes yecetyed with much applause, and at 
the end cheers loud and jong filled the 





building, and were taken up outside, by the 
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wind-chilled group of spectators, and it 
was difficult for Senator Sherman to gain 
the attention of the audience enough to 
announce that the ccremonies there were 
completed. 

Various regiments and military com- 
panies had been waiting outside, and they 
now formed and the procession started. 
General Sheridan, with his full staff rode at 
the head, escorted by the Philadelphia City 
Troop of Cavalry. The General is a born 
horseman, and his splendid shoulders and 
chest showed to advantage from the back 
of his fine horse. The military part of the 
procession was exceedingly fine. As they 
turned the corner of the Treasury building, 
and jadvanced up the avenue toward the 
Capitol, the bands, the different uniforms, 
and the border of spectators in dark clothes, 
made a scene of color and movement and 
sound very inspiring even in the cold wind 
that blew all the time. The President, in 
an open landau, with four horses, was in 
the center of the carriages which made up 
apart of the second division, and which 
carried the members of the Senate and 
the House, the diplomatic corps and dis- 
tinguished guests. He was frequently ap- 
plauded as he drove along, and as they 
reached Capitol Hill he left the line and 
drove, by the side streets, to the open place 
in front of the Capitol where a reviewing 
stand had been erected. As he ascended 
the stand, the signal was given to the 
column, which had halted at the other side 
of the hill, to advance, and then the whole 
line came on. This place is large cnough 
for such a display, and wasja very pictur- 
exque sight to those who viewed it from the 
three flights of broad steps of the Capitol 
building. General Sheridan and his staff 
and escort, and General Ayres, with his 
staff, all mounted on handsome horses, 
formed along the east side, and the rest of 
the line passed between them and the re- 
viewing stand of the President. The 
Governor’s Foot Guard from Connecticut, 
the Washington Light Infantry, the Wash- 
ington Rifle Corps, the Detroit Light In- 
fantry, the German Fusiliers, of Charleston, 
and the Lawrence Light Guard from Massa- 
chusetts distinguished themselves here. 
They stepped with a precision of marching, 
and with a rhythmic swing and tread that 
removed it from the woodenness of machine 
motion. 

The next thing in order, after the gay 
pageantry of the procession had disap- 
peared, wus the literary part of the cere- 
mony-——the orations to be delivered in the 
Hall of Representatives. 

The desks had been removed and the 
whole floor lined with chairs in ordered 
ranks, from a small semicircle, close under 
the Speaker's desk, widening to the outer 
part ofthe Hall. The galleries were filled 
at an early hour by a packed, patient crowd, 
who preferred the quiet and warmth inside 
and the certainty of a seat, to the wind and 
cold out-doors—even with a view of the 
procession. 

Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Corcoran were 
warmly applauded as they came in and took 
their places in the second row of seats from 
the Speaker’s desk, and General Sheridan 
moved down the aisle to his place amid 
the clapping of admiring hands. The 
whole House rose to receive the President, 
and remained standing while the Supreme 
Court and the Senate entered, and then the 
pastor of the little church near Mount 
Vernon, which Washington used to attend, 
stepped forward and uttered a prayer 
which ubounded in passages from the noble 
ritual of the Episcopal service and well ex- 
pressed the feelings of pious hearts at that 
moment. 

The Marine Band in the Speaker's lobby 
played, ‘‘My Country ’Tis of Thee,” and 
then ex-Goverror and Member of the 
House from Massachusetts, Mr. Long, read 
the oration of Mr. Robert Winthrop, pre. 
vented by the physical infirmities of age 
from delivering it himself, but not “let or 
hindered” in the action of his mind so but 
that he could write it. 


It is written in the polished oratorical style 
of forty years ago, and was peculiarly im- 
pressive and suitable for that reason. Mr. 
Long delivered it admirably, in a clear, but 
not loud voice, with a manner in full sym- 
pathy with his subject, and with as much 
warmth as if he had written it himself. He 
held the audience to the end, and was 





enthusiastically applauded, as he de- 
served. 

Mr. Daniels, of Virginia, followed him 
in an oration which had the disadvantage 
of being second on a ground already gone 
over, and with an audience which had 
spent its first enthusiasm upon his prede- 
cessor. ; 

He sat in front of the Speaker’s desk with 
Mr. Long and Senator Sherman. Their 
three faces were typical each in its way. 
The Senator’s countenance, thin, grave and 
strong, with a kindly look softening its 
strength, so that a child need not be afraid 
of him; the ex-Governor, blonde and full, 
with a philosophical air becoming to a man 
from the state of Emerson and Alcott, 
and Mr. Daniels, dark, nervous, restless, 
with black bair and Roman nose, a little 
shortened to suit the rather small face. The 
opening sentences of the second oration 
were well received. Mr. Daniels was on 
the wrong side duriog the War, and when 
he commenced with the declaration that 
‘*the Union must and shall be preserved,” 
it was received with applause. His perora- 
tion was fine, although the audience had 
thinned out somewhat, as the ceremonies 
had been in all rather long. As they dis- 
persed, many naturally turned at the brow 
of Capitol Hill, and looked toward the 
monument. The slender shaft rose against 
a sky beginning to glow with the rose and 
amber of sunset. At that distance, and in 
the clear air, it seemed a marvelous hight, 
and is much more impressive than when near 
its base. When one looks up to.it from a 
distance of only a few rods, it foreshortens 
itself in a manner that nothing but the 
laws of perspective can explain or excuse. 
It is 555 feet high, and the highest building in 
the world, the spires of the just finished 
Cathedral at Cologne being the next in 
hight; they rise to five hundred and ten feet. 


An elevator with a capacity of fifteen 
tons runs to the hight of 500 feet. It is not 
an unpleasant sensation, this ride up into 
the air. The car moves very slowly, a large 
lantern is hung upon one of its sides, and 
by its glimmer one faintly sees the carv- 
ings on the memorial stones, sent by differ, 
ent states and countries, which are inserted 
upon the inside. As we roxe higher we 
heard the sound of picks; an aerial quarry 
was being worked above us, apparently. 
Presently, we rose to the hight of the work- 
mep, and then, leaving them behind us, 
landed, at last, on the platform at the five 
hundred feet level. Here is the spot to 
look from the port-holes, and get a birds’- 
eye view of Washington and the surround- 
ing country. The city was so far and so 
directly below us that the buildings looked 
flattened and insignificant. The view on 
the south side, where the eye could tollow 
the Potomac winding through the country 
to Harper’s Ferry, is much more impressive 
than that-ofthe city. The strong netting 
which surrounded the sides of the monu- 
ment while it was building had not, when 
I ascended it, been removed, and it was a 
comfort to see it there, as we considered 
the peril of the workmen when they were 
outside this peak, at work. 

The name of Washington is nowhere 
formally inscribed upon the monument; 
and if all memory of the great man should 
perish from the face of the earth, the Maori 
who is to sit and study upon the possible 
uses of the arch of London Bridge, some 
thousands of centuries hence, will be at loss 
to guess for whom this monument was 
erected, It will puzzle him more than the 
Pyramids perplex us, If he can read 
the diverse characters he may, perhaps, 
learn from the great gray block of traver- 
tine sent by that empire, with a most lauda- 
tory inscription, that some country held a 
man by the name of Washington in great 
esteem. Says this stone: ‘ Sa-ki-yu, Lt. 
Gov. of the Province of Fuh-Kun, in his 
Universal Geography says: ‘It is evident 
that Washington was a remarkable man. 
In devising plans he was more decided 
than Chin-Shing or Mu-Kwang; in winning 
a country he was braver than Tsau-Tsau; 
or Lin-Pi. {n wielding his four-footed fal- 
chion, he extended the frontiers thousands 
of miles, and then refused to usurp the royal 
dignity or transmit it to his posterity, but 
first established rules for an elective ad- 
ministration.” 

Washington had no posterity of his own; 
but of his family there are sixty descend- 


ants now living in various parts of the 
United States, and thirteen of these collat- 
eral descendants of the name of Washing- 
ton were upon the floor of the House of 
‘Representatives on Saturday. Dr. Toner, of 
the monument society, has been at much 
pains to find out all the descendants, that 
they might know of the dedication; and 
he ssys that the sixty are all agriculturists— 
not one of them isin trade. We all know 
how Washington loved Mount Vernon, and 
how in the midst of the doubts, the discus- 
sions, the cares, that beset them in the Fed- 
eral Convention of 1787, he carefully re- 
corded in his diary that ‘‘Buck wheat in 
this town is considered to be excellent food 
for hens,” and records further his inten- 
tion of sowing several acres with this valu- 
able seed. 

Of Washington’s kin there is occasion- 
ally one in a family who bears a striking 
resemblance to the great man, where others 
only have the general characteristics. George 
Washington, now living in Alexandria, is 
remarkably like General Washington in 
personal appearance. 

WasHInaton, D.C. 
_— ‘ 


THE LOVE OF GOD. 


BY GEO. F. PENTECOST, D.D. 








WE must not confound love with mere 
good-nature. There is a mass of weak sen- 
timentality in the thoughts of men concern- 
ing the love of God. I find ull sorts of sin- 
ners basing their hope of salvation on 
what they call the love of God. ‘Oh! I 
believe that God is a God of love. He will 
not punish a soul forever for his sins. I 
would not punish my child for his 
sins so severely as the Scriptures say sin- 
ners will be punished; and yet I believe 
God’s love must be greater than mine,” 
etc. This kind of trash and nonsense is 
very common. By love these sentiment- 
alists mean weak good-nature. There are 
parents who are so weakly good natured 
that they will allow their children to go ov 
in disobedience and sin without punishing 
them for it, or laying the hand of correc- 
tion upon them. They ‘‘cannot bear to 
punish their children.” They become 
blind to their faults and weakly indifferent 
to the perverse and wicked tendencies in 
their lives, which are daily hardening back 
into character. Like poor old Eli, they say, 
** tut, tut,” to the evil doing of their child- 
ren, but do not sternly and uncompromis- 
ingly rebuke and punish willfulness and 
sin. Now to transfer this weak quality of 
good-nature to God, and label it ‘‘ love,” is 
notonly a stupendous mistake, but a fatal 
blunder on the part of those who are count- 
ing on such love as a ground of escape 
from the consequences of their sins. We 
have before explained that the various at- 
tributes of God’s love were only different 
manifestations of that love under different 
circumstances, or, I might say, upon differ- 
ent objects. 

I may be able better to illustrate my 
meaning than to explain it. 1 was invited 
not long ago into the laboratory of a scien- 
tific friend, who, after showing me many 
of the latest wonders in scientific apparatus 
brought out a new and powerful micro- 
scope to which was attached an objective 
of highest power. After giving me half an 
hour with the microscope, he added that 
he wished now to show me some of the 
wonders of the polariscope. He then 
placed the polariscope attachment in posi- 
tion on the microscope. Having gotten his 
instruments into perfect adjustment, he pro- 
ceeded to show me some of the same ob- 
jeets under the polariscope which I had 
been just looking at through the micro- 
scope. First he placed a quartz crystal 
under the instrument. I looked at it as it 
was magnified by his powerful microscope 
together with the added revelations of the 
polariscope. Now, the remarkable thing 
to which my attention was especially called 
was the singular determination of colors 
about and upon the quartz crystal by 
means of the polariscope. Then he placed 
a bit of agate under the spar, and to my 
surprise the colors determined upon and 
about that crystal were entirely different. 
And so of the gold and silver crystals. 
Now all the colors in their different com- 
binations were gathered and determined 





by means of the polariscope ; but the de- 
termination of color depended not on any 





new adjustment of theinstrument but upon 
the nature or properties of the crystal 
upon which the light fell. It seems that 
each crystal called out the colors of light, 
according to itsown nature. This remark. 
able fact could not be discerned with the 
naked eye. 

SoI mused: As the white light of the 
solar rays is determined upon different sub- 
stances in different colors, according to 
the nature of the substances themselves, 
so do the colors or attributes of God’s love 
determine themselves upon men according 
to their moral attitude toward him. For 
instance, here is a man who will not 
hear the Word of God—who loves his sin 
and will not forsake it—either for the love 
or the fear of God. Mercy has surrounded 
him, as he is an object of the love of God; 
but that mercy he will have none of. 
Goodness has fallen upon and about him; 
but he will not repent toward God. He 
still lives, and determinedly so, with his 
back toward God, loving and clinging to 
his sin. Now, upon such a sinner, one who 
will not turn from his sin, the ‘color of 
God’s love becomes black,” or, in other 
words, the attribute which falls upon the 
impenitent sinner, who will not turn at his 
reproof, is ‘‘ wrath.” But, on the other 
hand, when a sinner hears the Word of 
God and turns to him, lo! the color of 
God's love is that of ‘‘ mercy” made perma- 
nent upon him. Now, the love of God has 
not changed, but the sinner has changed 
his attitude toward God, albeit it seems as 
if God had changed his mind toward the 
sinner. But, in either case, it is the action 
of love toward the sinner. The action of 
love is manifested in justice if the sinner 
will not turn from his sins. The action of 
love is manifested in mercy upon all who 
hear and obey the Word of God. This isa 
most important truth. Justice is no con- 
tradiction to mercy, nor is it a contradic- 
tion to, nor another movement in the divine 
nature other than love. It is only the love 
of God acting as it needs must act inthe 
case of a sinner who will not be reconciled 
to God. This truth is beautifully brought 
out in two cr three passages of Scripture. 
We may suppose that Jesus in all his won- 
drous personality and fullness of glory, is 
that medium through which God’s love is 
manifested toward men. The quality of 
his love is manifested accordingly as we 
stand related to Christ. Therefore it is said: 
‘** The Father loveth the Son, and hath given 
all things into his hand. He that believeth 
onthe Son hath everlasting life; and he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life; but 
the wrath of God abideth on him.” (John 
iii, 35, 36.) Here life and wrath are de- 
termined by the attitude we sustain toward 
Jesus Christ, as he is the manifestation of 
God’s love to the world. But this is nol a 
new truth; as long ago as the Psalmist’s 
time, we have such declarations as this: 
‘* For thou, Lord, art good and ready to 
forgive, and plenteous in mercy unto all 
them that call uponthee.” Again: ‘I will 
hear what God the Lord will speak; for he 
will speak peace unto his people, and unto 
his saints; but let them not turn again to 
folly. Surely his salvation is nigh them that 
fear him. . . . Mercy and truth are 
met together; righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other.” (Ps. Ixxxv, 8—10; 
Ixxxvi, 5.) Now we know that this 
harmony of all the seemingly contra- 
dictory attributes of God was _ first 
perfectly realized in Jesus Christ. In him 
met both the justice and mercy of God; 
and when a sinner turns to Jesus Christ 
and meets God in him, then the white light 
of his love falls upon him and encompasses 
him as the sunshine at noonday. In that 
sunshine there is as much justice as there 
is mercy. For we are saved both by the 
justice of God which wounded, bruised 
and laid the stripes of the law upon him 
who stood for us under the law, as well as 
by the mercy of God which appointed him 
to be our sin-bearer and sin-purger. It is 
one of the comforts of the believer that God 
is just in justifying the believing sinner, 
as well as merciful. ‘‘If we confess our 
sins, he is faithful and just to forgive our 
sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness.” (I. John i, 9.) This is as true as 
the declaration of Paul when he said of his 
salvation, that he ‘obtained mercy,” 
(I. Tim. i, 16) and when he declared that 
we were saved “according to his mercy,” 
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(Titus iii, 5.) When a sinner turns to 
Christ, Justice, who has been up to that 
time standing over him with drawn sword, 
does not sheathe her sword, but diverts her 
drawn sword against any and all who 
might seek to dispute the salvation of the 
soul which has believed in Jesus. How 
precious is this! Justice, who would have 
slain me in my sins, now defends me as I 
accept the forgiveness of sins and justinca- 
tion in Christ. 

This is so important a point that I ven- 
ture to illustrate it still further. ‘‘ Behold, 
the Lord’s arm is not shortened, that he 
cannot save you, nor his ear heavy that he 
cannot hear; but your iniquities have 
separated between you and your God, and 
your sins have hid his face from you, that 
he will not hear.” (Is. lix, 1, 2.) Now, in 
this we have not any change in God, but a 
change in condition and moral attitude 
toward God. In this the people have gone 
into eclipse through the intervention of 
sins and iniquities. Remove them or turn 
about toward God, and, lo! the sunshine of 
his love will fill you again. We all know 
that if we walk with our backs to the sun, 
we walk in the dark shadow of our own 
bodies; but the instant we turn us about 
and face the sun the shadows of our own 
bodies are behind us, and we are filled with 
the full light of the san in our faces. 

From this truth brought out of God’s 
Word, we reach two conclusions: First. 
That nc man can say with truth that the 
justice of God is inconsistent with his love, 
or that it is in essence other than his love. 
Love is too holy and pure to make any de- 
gree of allowance for sin. It is the nature 
of love to hate sin and strike at it always. 
Justice, therefore, is only the holiness of 
love in action against sin, which is the 
natural enemy of love and would blot it 
out of the universe, did it but have power 
and sway. It is, therefore, the most fatal 
error that a sinner can make to suppose 
that love is a disposition in God which will 
lead him to pass by sin because he is ‘‘ too 
good-natured” to punish it. He who lives 
in this delusion, having no higher concep- 
Uvn of the luve of God, and so goes on in 
sin, will surely find that the ‘‘ wrath of 
God” (the love of God acting in holy wrath 
against sin) will abide upon him and sink 
him down into the lowest hell. Second. No 
matter how great our sins have been or are, 
yea, though they were ‘‘ scarlet and crim- 
son,” (Is. i, 18) we have but to turn to the 
love of God as that love is manifested in 
Christ, and they shall be cleansed from us 
and made ‘‘ white as snow.” To keep one’s 
self in the love of God is, therefgre, to 
recognize the full truth of God’s love in all 
its various manifestations, and live in its 
full-orbed purity and saving power as 
shown forth in Christ, our glorious Re- 
deemer. It has been well said that wrath 
overtakes the fleeing sinner, but mercy 

meets the returning one. 

BRooxk.yy, N. Y, 
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ENGLISH NOTES FOR AMERICAN 
CIRCULATION. 


BY G. BARNETT SMITH. 





Home politics in England have been 
completely overshadowed by the disastrous 
news from the Sadan. Thecable will have 
kept you informed of the circumstances 
attending the fall of Khartfim; and, there- 
fore, in this article it will be my object to 
indicate the undercurrent of English 
thought in influential quarters. So far as 
the military aspect of the Egyptian ques- 
tion is concerned, Lord Wolseley has be- 
come now virtually dictator; and if we are 
to retrieve the disasters which an ill-fate 
has brought us, he is the man to do it. 
Meanwhile, in a time of almost uaexam- 
pled difficulty and peril, the only contribu- 
tion which the responsible leader of the 
Opposition, Lord Salisbury, brings to the 
question is the astounding aspersion upon 
the Government, that ‘‘ it would have been 
difficult of set purpose to have contrived a 
policy combining so much bloodshed in 
Warfare with so much gratuitous discredit 
in diplomacy.” It has always been 
the weakness of Lord Salisbury to en- 
deavor to supply by epigram what he lacks 
in statesmanship. If he would reserve his 
epigram for the Saturday Review, and such 
statesmanship as he has for public life, he 


reverses the positions, with the result 
that, notwithstanding his ability, he makes 
no great headway in the public confidence. 
There is no record in our political history 
of a statesman having been so unfortunate 
as Mr. Gladstone, after such a long period 
of brilliant service. Just when he might 
naturally look forward to the peaceful close 
of a magnificent career he 1s called upon 
to face problems which would tax and over- 
whelm the energies of any otherman. For 
two years past he has been torn with con- 
flicting feelings—on the one hand a wish to 
retire and to devote his leisure to certain 
literary undertakings he has long had in 
view, and on the other, an earnest desire 
not to abandon his party and the nation at 
a time of foreign and domestic crisis. But, 
to a man of his humane and Christian senti- 
ments, it cannot fail to be a subject of bitter 
regret that circumstances have forced upon 
him a policy alien to his nature. With 
the spread of commerce, civilization, and 
religion, he looked forward to an England 
maintaining her strength by her moral po- 
sition, her arts, her manufactures, and her 
peaceful colonization abroad ; and there has 
been thrust into his hand a sword, the 
weapon he most abhors, and with which he 
is least at home. But let the blame be laid 
upon the right shoulders. The weapon he 
is compelled to wield is not his own. It 
was a legacy from Lord Beaconsfield, 
already red with the blood of peoples. Ever 
since 1876 England has been drifting from 
the old lines of her traditional policy. Under 
the egis of Lord Beaconsfield she contracted 
the fever of conquest and imperialism, and 
shé has since been drunk with the strains 
of ‘‘ Rule, Britannia.” The years we have 
just passed through, and the prospect still 
before us, have put back the dial of prog- 
ress for many years, and they will add to 
the burdens of the people toan alarming 
extent. This is doubly unfortunate in view 
of the social campaigns which have been 
opened at home. When our present patri- 
otic period has passed over (of course we 
could not leave the noble hero, Gordon, to 
perish, or to petish unavenged) there'will 
be wide-spread and deep-seated dissatisfac- 
tion over our financial burdens. I envy not 
the task of that statesman, whomsoever he 
may be, who will becalled upon to produce 
the budgets of the next few years, and to 
deal with the economic and social questions 
which will be pressed forward for settle- 
ment. 

Ministers will probably go through the 
coming session with an unbroken front, 
though I hear of two possible resignations. 
Events in Egypt, however, will no doubt 
keep them united; for, in a case of this 
kind, the old adage that union is strength 
was never imore true. In January next 
there will be the appeal to the enlarged con- 
stituencies; and it is a eurious fact that, 
both at the Carlton Club and the Reform 
Club, politicians speak of the result with 
hesitation. They admit, as Lord Derby 
said, in 1867, that we are taking ‘‘a leap 
in the dark.” One thing is certain, never- 
theless. If Mr. Chamberlain insists upon 
his recently-uttered opinions in all their 
naked boldness, he will render union be- 
tween the various sections of the Liberal 
Party impossible. He will make Mr. 
Goschen that which, with all his clever- 
ness, we have not yet thought him—a great 
statesman. And he will drive many to en- 
list under his banner. I speak as an ad- 
vanced Liberal, and one who is by no 
means afraid of drasticland reforms. But 
those who do not quite understand Mr. 
Chamberlain (does he quite understand 
himself, just now?) and who believe that 
his theories closely approximate to those 
of Mr. Henry George, will see in his views 
incitements toward the downfall of land- 
lordism. This will be followed by other 
evils, sufficient to take one’s breath away, 
and the result will be that the popular pas- 
sions, once thoroughly aroused and appar- 
ently justified, will hurry on the masses to 
the doctrines which luridly illustrated the 
worst episode of the French Revolution. 


In some matters, such as the poems of 
Tennyson, and certain plays of Shakes- 
peare, we have no finer literary critic than 
George Macdonald. He has a delicacy of 
apprehension, an ardent love of Nature, 
and a philosophic subtlety, which make 
him a most admirable commentator. Of 





would inspire a greater trust; but he 


upon which we differ from him; but it 

would be impossible to read essays of his 

upon such subjects: as we have indicated 

without finding him helpful as a guide and 

sympathetic as aman. We have a case in 

point in his new work just being issued 

by Messrs. Longmann, ‘* The Tragedie of 

Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke. A Study 

with the Text of the Folio of 1623.” It 

may be thought by some that we have al- 

ready had enough of criticism upon this 

tragedy, the greatest poem in the world. 

Of some kinds of so-called criticism, as 

fantastic as itis baseless and imbecile, we 

have had too much; but when a man of 

genius like Dr. Macdonald approaches the 

task with reverence, it is still possible for 

him to strike out new gleams of thought. 

‘* Hamlet” is at the present day an absorb- 

ing study once more, alike from the dra- 

matic and critical points of view; and if 

we give a cordial welcome to this study— 

which we undoubtedly can—it is because 
it tends to simplify a very complex ¢harac- 
ter. Hamlet has been so overladen with 
interpretation that we have almost lost 
him. Dr. Macdonald harks back to the 
true position, and allows the play and the 
man to reveal themselves before us as 
Shakespeare conceived them, adding notes 
upon the spiritual and moral nature of 
Havnlet, which are the real material of the 
tragedy. He has also done what he could 
to cast light upon the perplexities in the 
play arising ftom extreme condensation of 
meaning, figure, and expreasion. Thecritic 
publishes the text, letter for letter, point for 
point, of the First Folio, with the variations 
of the Second Quarto in the margin and at 
the foot of the page. Under such auspices 
we enter upon a pleasurable and a noble 
study. The printers’ blunders, both in the 
First Folio and the Second Quarto, are stu- 
pendous, and suggest the frequent note: 
‘Here the compositor was drunk, the 
press-reader asleep, the devil only awake.” 
But Dr. Macdonald is careful to distinguish 
between real press blunders and those 
which are only too readily accepted as 
such. His plan has been this: ‘‘ Take 
either the Quarto or the Folio; both are 
Shakespeare’s. Take any reading from 
either, and defend it. But do not mix up 
the two, retaining what he omits along 
with what he inserts, and print them so, 
This is what the editors do, and the thing 
is not Shakespeare’s.” 
men of exposition and comment will be 
found in connection with the famous solilo- 
quy: ‘‘Oh! that this too, too solid flesh 
would melt!” Again and again, also, there 
are passages which reveal a deep insight 
into Hamlet’s character, moved as he was 
by conflicting emotions, and ever suffering 
from a tempest of the soul. If he had 
weaknesses, they were not iaherent, but 
such as grew out of his melancholy circum- 
stances. Though apparently irresolute, no 
man could act with more promptitude and 
effect than he did when it became neces- 
sary. Because in the stress of his anguish 
he sometimes depreciated himself, Hamlet 
has been misrepresented. He is ready for 
any fortune that God wills, even death. I 
have long felt the truth of Dr. Macdonald’s 
conviction that ‘‘ he is the grandest hero in 


fiction—absolutely human—so troubled, 
yet so true!” 
Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
ESTE ee eee 


PROHIBITION IN THE SOUTH. 


BY THE REV. B. F. RILEY. 


In all of the different movements inaugu- 
rated through the years past to secure tem- 
perance the South has largely shared. The 
temperance organizations, under different 
names, have never failed of at least partial 
representation in the Southern States, But 
the spirit of Prohibition has perhaps taken, 
of late years, as wide and profound hold 
upon the people of the states of the South 
as upon those of any other section of the 
Union. 

Theimportance of Prohibition in this end 
of the country is annually becoming more 
manifest. During the sway of slavery in 
the South the Negroes were not permitted 
to indulgein strong drink, and it was rarely 
that one was found intoxicated; but since 
their emancipation many of them have be- 
come victims of inebriation; and these, 
coupled with the large mass of drinking 





course, there may be individual questions 


An excellent speci- 


drunkards. The demoralization and crime 
consequent upon the greater consumption 
of liquor have very largely increased our 
prison population. In some sections pau- 
perism has grown to proportions hitherto 
unknown, and crime has become far more 
rampant. The eyes of our people have 
naturally turned, therefore, to some means 
of relief. A few years ago it was thought 
to be sheer folly to undertake to suppress 
the sale of whisky in any considerable scope 
of territory. A few feeble voices were 
meekly raised at first for the prohibition of 
the sale of liquor within a narrow com- 
pass surrounding a church or educational 
institution; but it was ordinarily the case 
that liquor has never been sold within the 
territory thus designated. But, with the 
years, the determination to suppress the sale 
of liquor has taken to itself greater bold- 
ness, and has come into fierce conflict with 
the traflic of the ram dealer. 

No sudden upheaval of public sentiment 
marked the beginning of the work in our 
midst. It was a quiet simultaneousness of 
action, and that without previous concert 
of arrangement. Exactly similar move- 
ments were taking place in quiet localities 
in Alabama and North Carolina, and at the 
same time. Quietly has the work com- 
menced, and quietly has it successfully con- 
tinued. It first found expression in the es- 
tablishment of Prohibition, by legislative 
enactment, in certain communities where 
its beneficent results were so obvious as to 
create a wide-spread desire in adjoining 
sections to secure the same end. Such was 
the boldness engendered by achievement 
in localities, it came to pass that entire 
counties would move in the matter. Suc- 
cess in this greater movement served, in 
turn, to arouse other counties to action, 
and in this way large districts in many of 
our states are covered by prohibitory laws. 
The establishment of Prohibition in any 
county has almost invariably stirred the ad- 
jacent counties to action, because the ex- 
pelled venders would usually take refuge in 
the adjoining territory, and contribute to 
its crime and demoralization. My 
Just in this way the majority of the 
counties of at least one Southern state are 
free from liquor. In other states sufficient 
local Prohibition exists to embrace in the 
aggregate the larger portions of their ter- 
fitories. Several most favorable indica- 
tions have grown out of the work as it has 
passed through different stages, one or two 
of which I will mention. 

First. There has been an evident in- 
crease of public sentiment every year 
favorable to this great reformatory work. 
This shows itself in the numerous petitions 
which biennially besiege our General As- 
sembly (its sessions being biennial); the 
increase of Prohibition advocates; the pro- 
nounced tone of both the secular and relig- 
ious press; the ringing reports on temper- 
ance in the ecclesiastical gatherings of the 
different denominations, and the sermons 
and lectures delivered in advocacy of the 
cause. 

Second. The rapid and thorough organiza- 
tion of the women of the South against the 
traffic of liquor. To the influence of the 
women are the results already secured 
largely due. With the most vigorous 
determination are they addressing them- 
selves to the eradication of this great evil 
from the South. More than all things else 
combined this is serving, in this section, 
to bring the liquor business into disrepute. 

It may be added that the number of votes 
cast in the South for Mr. St. John is by no 
means an index of the sentiment of the 
people of this section concerning Prohibi- 
tion. Various considerations prompted the 
Prohibition voters in casting their ballots 
for others than Mr. 8t. John. But,in the 
future, when the issue shall have taken 
more definite shape, and when it shall 
become a contest for the mastery, as 
between Prohibitionists and anti-Prohibi- 
tionists, the South will be found no laggard 
in the great race. 

Livingston, ALA, 
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Cuier-Justick GREENE, of Washington Terri- 
tory, in his last charge to the grand jury says: 
‘Twelve terms of court I have now held, in 
which women have served as grand and petit 
jurors, and it is certainly a fact beyond dispute 
that no other twelve terms so salutary for 
restraint of crime have ever been known in this 








whites, have largely swelled the ranks of 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP.* 


MR. COOK’S ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
FOURTH LECTURE, 


(DELIVERED IN THE TREMONT TEMPLE, MONDAY NOON, 
FEBRUARY 23D, 1885.) 


WASHINGTON, ENGLAND, AND AMERICA— ULTIMATE 
INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN POLITICAL IDbAS—MAT~- 
THEW ARNOLD'S LATEST CRITICISM8B—TEMPER- 
ANCE INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC 8CHOOLS—CHRIS- 
TIAN SCIENCE IN BOSTON—A CENTURY OF FAIL- 
URE OF ATTACK: ON CHRISTIANITY, 


A MAGNIFICENT audience, the largest of the 
season, filled Tremont Temple on the anniver- 
sary of Washington’s birthday. Many people 
were standing through the whole service. Mrs. 
Mary H. Huot presented the cause of scientific 
temperance instractior in public schools, and a 
committee was appointed to further the interests 
of this movement in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture. Certain references in the Prelude to cur- 
rent politics called out marked expressions from 
the audience. The Rev. Dr. A. B. Earle, the 
evangelist, offered prayer. 


THE PRELUDE. 
WASHINGTON, ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 

The political ideas of the age of Washington, 
after a century of beneficent influence on this 
continent, appear likely to acquire commanding 
power in the British Empire. Sir Lepel Griffin 
tella us that the British Empire is yet in its 
infancy. What ie England? Six things: the 
mother islands, the Canadian group of provinces, 
the West Indian yroup, the South African group, 
What is the 
greatest question in the future of the British 
Empire? Confederation or disintegration, 
which? Turgot used to say that colonies are 
like fruits, which drop off their parent stems as 
8000 as ripe. There was once a greater France, 
nearly encircling the earth, Where is it to-day? 
Disintegrated. There was a greater Spain. 
Where is it? Disintegrated. There was a greater 
Holland. Where is i'? Disintegrated, There 
is a greater Britain on which now the sun never 
seta, Where is it likely to be in a hundred years 
unless confederated? Even Britons are predict- 
ing that within two generations the British 
Empire must disintegrate, unless held together 
on a plan essentially new. The certainty is that 
the number of Britons outside the mother islands 
will soon be greater than the number inside. 
There are now only ten or eleven millions of 
Britons outside Great Britain and Ireland, 
But very soon the thirty-five or forty millions in 
these islands will be exceeded in numbers by the 
Britons in Canada, Australia, India, the West 
Indies and South Africa, It is very true that 
the British colonies rule themselves ; but in one 
particular they bave no influence, they do not 
determine the foreign policy of the empire, As 
soon as a majority of Britons is found outside 
the mother islands, the question will be raised 
whether it is just to allow the management of 
the whole empire to be conducted by a minority 
of Britons. Why may not the majority outside 
the mother islands have something to say as to 
foreign policies, in which they are profoundly 
interested, and that may bring them into wast- 
ing wars? It is plainly necessary, if the British 
Empire is to be kept together, that it should 
give a voice to the majority of Britons in the 
determination of its foreign policy. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that we find 
statesmen as conservative as the late Secretary 
for Ireland, Mr. Forster, recommending im- 
perial federation, Limportant public discussions 
by scholars, statesmen, and reformers, both 
British and Colonial, are thrusting into great 
prominence the large topic of the possibility and 
advisability of imperial ailiance between the 
mother islands and her colonies. Mr, Forster, 
in dispassionate and luminous forecast of the 
great changes awaiting the British Empire, says : 


the Australasian group, India, 


“In giving self-government to our colonies we 
have introduced a principle which must eventually 
shake off from Great Britain Greater Britain, and 
divide it into separate states, which must, in short, 
dissolve the Uaion, ualess counteracting measures 
be taken to preventif. . .. 

«(nese two opposing principles—subordination 
on the one hand, and self-government on the other— 
cannot long co-exist. This imperfect, incomplete, 
one-sided federation must end either in disintegra- 
tion, or in complete and equal and perfect federa- 
tion. . . . If, then, | am asked how can the 
mother country be kept united witn her colonies? 
I reply: By an organization for common defense, 
and a joint foreign policy. And again, to the ques- 
tion, Why not leave matters alone? Ireply: Self- 
government will end iu separation if there be no 
such organization.” (Hon, W. E, Forster, Nine 
teenth Century, Feb, 1835, pp. 202—204.) 

On what plan will the confederation of 
the British Empire be consummated? Probably 
on that of the American Union. It will un- 
doubtedly give great liberty to local legislatures ; 
it will put into the hands of such bodies in Can- 
ada, Australia and the other colonies, the govern- 
ment of local matters ; but it will retain imperi- 
al powers in the hands of an imperial parliament. 
Professor Seelye, in his highly suggestive work 
on * The Expansion of England,” has already 
most definitely recommended the American plan 
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of union as the basis of a new confederation of 
the fragments of the great empire of which he is 
so proud. There would be a severance of im- 
perial and local powers, a reorganization of Par- 
liament, and such a representation of local 
legislatures in an imperial legislature as to 
parallel the general principles of the American 
Union. Englishmen do not admire everything 
in our American civilization ; but since our Civil 
War, they have often been very frank in ex- 
pressing their admiration of the principles un- 
derlying the Union. They admit that the polit- 
ical ideas of the age of Washington have shown 
themselves capable of holding together a great 
number of states between two oceans widely 
separated, and that perhaps no other principles 
known to history are fit to be the basis of a con- 
solidated British Empire. 

A more or less close echo of the American Con- 
stitution and of the political ideas of the age of 
Washington is found in the fundamental law of 
the Dominion of Canada, Let us not underrate 
the British States of North America. It has been 
my fortune lately, in Manitoba and in British 
Columbia, to meet with experiences which have 
given me anew conception of the dignity of the 
Canadian Dominion. Conversing with a pro- 
fessor of a university, in the beautiful and ener- 
getic city of Winnipeg, while a map of North 
America was opened before us, I put my com- 
passes down, one foot on St, Paul, and left the 
other swinging above the chart. ‘‘ Now,” said I 
to my informant, ‘‘ how far north must I carry 
this loose foot of the compass to reach the 
furthest border of your good wheat lands?” 
‘*You must carry it north,” said he, “to the 
Peace Riverin Athabaska. On the banks of that 
stream, the buffalo and their young may be seen 
feeding on grass on the tenth of May.” I 
opened the compasses until they reached the 
Peace River, some 1,500 miles northwest of St. 
Paul, I then swung the compasses around, and 
their northernmost point, when carried to the 
east, stood in the Atlantic Ocean, and when 
carried te the south it stood inthe Gulf. In- 
credible as the assertion may appear, there is 
more arable land northwest of St, Paul than 
east of it, or south of it. Our American Consul 
at Winnipeg, the Hon. Mr. Ta , told me that 
he is accustomed to divide North America into 
three belts—the cotton belt, the maize belt, and 
the wheat belt—and that, in his judgment, three 
quarters of the wheat belt lies north of the in- 
ternational line. ‘The sunlight endures two 
hours longer on a Summer’s day in Athabaska 
thanin Ohio, Canadians are discussing, with not 
a little eagerness, the project of a new route to 
England through Hudson's Bay, from the mouth 
of the Nelson River, just north of Winnipeg. 
At least three months in every year ships may 
pass freely through the outlet of Hudson’s Bay. 
The distance from the mouth of the Nelson to 
the mouth of the Mersey is two hundred miles 
shorter than that from the mouth of the Hud- 
son tothe mouth of the English stream. Sir 
Richard Temple had just been lecturing in Win- 
nipeg when I was there, and he was accustomed 
to say publicly and privately that as the ships 
of the Hudson Bay Company had gone in and 
out of Hudson’s Bay for two hundred years, it 
might be expected that steamships could earry 
on an important trade there. Archangel, in 
Russia, with its 20,000 people, has a climate 
worse than that of the Nelson River, and yet it 
was and is an important port, The Canadian 
Pacific Road intends to carry to England all 
the teas that the mother islands bring from 
Japan and China, A study of Manitoba and of 
British Columbia, and of that mighty region of 
the Saskatchewan valley, through which the 
warm isutherms run north so far, bas doubled 
my respect for the political and industrial future 
of the Canadian Dominion. Through the vast 
extent of the British states and provinces north 
of us, substantially American principles of 
union have already spread. This fact is a very 
large one, and much more significant than we 
ordinarily dream. 

In Australasia American principles of union 
are likely to be adopted at no distant date. 
England is urging them upon the colonies in the 
south of Africa. Federalism is the natural out- 
come of self-government in neighboring sister 
states. 

George Bancroft says that Greece founded colo- 
nies which prospered very well without kings, 
whereupon the mother country dropped kings, 
is anything like this to happen in the British 
Empire? It is true that England is yet governed 
by King, Lords, and Commons, as she has been 
for centuries, But consider how the emphasis 
on those words has changed within three gen- 
erations. When my great-grandfather and your 
great-grandfathers were soldiers under Wash- 
ington, the emphasis on those three words was 
Kina, Lords, Commons. Now it is King, Lords, 
Commons. And this disparity will go on increas- 
ing as the ages advance. I am not a prophet, 
but I sometimes raise the question: What will 
happen when Victoria dies? My conviction is 
that, if England were to have another George 
III, or IV, or a Charles I or If as King, he would 
be England's last royal ruler. The colonies are 
very proud of their loyalty, but equally attached 
to their self-government. Australia is ready to 
do her part in the defense of the British Empire ; 
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but, ifshe were ruled as we were when colonies, 
she would revolt in an hour. I happened to say 
once, in Melbourne, Australia—the most thriving 
city south of the Equator, and I thought the re- 
mark would be an exceedingly unpopular one, 
but it proved to be the reverse—‘‘The serious 
truth is that, hereafter, England must have good 
kings and queens, or none at all.” I hope the 
Prince of Wales may turn out to be a wise and 
efficient ruler. The monarchy may last in Eng- 
land for ages yet; but it appears certain that 
suffrage isto be broadened there, and that, little 
by little, American ideas are to permeate the pol- 
itics even of the British Islands. If the Prince 
of Wales, or any one of his successors, should 
turn out to be a weak, irresolute, immoral, med- 
dlesome ruler, he might easily be England’s last 
king. If that is treason, make the most of it. 
[Laughter.] I am anxious to startle you, on this 
birthday of Washington, into some perception of 
the political dignity of the ideas of his age. 

Our recent guest, Matthew Arnold, has gone 
back to his home, and has begun to recommend 
to British politicians an imitation of American 
political ideas. Many of you, riding up and 
down through the counties of England, and 
reading in the daily journals the reports of 
Parliamentary business, have no doubt raised 
the question why England does not relieve Par- 
liament, the most overworked body in Christen- 
dom, from a large amount of attention to local 
affairs, and give these over to local legislatures. 
Why should England not change her great coun- 
ties and group her small ones into states? This 
reorganization of England on the American 
plan is precisely what Matthew Arnold now rec- 
ommends. He hopes that home rule in Ireland 
itself may, be achieved in this way. He, of 
course, would not give a Parliament to Ireland; 
for it might make alliance with France, and at- 
tack England, and dismember the Empire. But 
he would divide Ireland into three or four great 
states, give each a legislature, and allow each 
local rule. He would divide Scotland into two 
states, a highland and a lowland; and Wales 
into two, a north and a south; and he would 
make several great commonwealths of the coun- 
ties of England. He is bold enough to contess 
that he would substitute for the House of Lords 
a body of Senators, elected by the proposed new 
local legislatures. Our once unfriendly critic 
now says: 

“We tind from the experience of the United 

States, that provincial legislatures are the natural 
remedy for the contusion inthe House of Commons, 
the natural remedy for the confusion in Ireland, and 
bave the further great merit besides, of giving us 
the best basis possible for a modern second cham- 
ber. The United States Senate is, perhaps, of all 
the institutions of that country, the most happily 
devised and the most successful in its working. 
. . If one asks one’s self what is really to be de- 
sired, what is expedient, one would go far beyond 
the substitution of an elected second chamber for 
the present House of Lords. All confiscation is to 
be repudiated; all deprivation (except in bad cases 
of abuse) of what is actually possessed. But, one 
would wish, if one set about wishing, for the ex- 
tinction of title after the death of the holder and for 
the dispersion of property by astringent law of be- 
quest. (Matthew Arnold, Nineteenth Century, Feb- 
ruary 1885, pp. 232—234.) 

This is very audacious advice, and, of course, 
it appears at present to be impracticable. Im- 
mense vested interests forbid the speedy execu- 
tion of any such plan. England is so full of 
old furniture that it is extremely difficult to 
dust her carpets. [Laughter.] But little by 
little American political ideas are permeating 
British movements for political reform. The 
principle of the American Union, giving local 
matters into the hands of local legislatures, and 
national matters into the hands of a central 
body, is commending itself more and more to 
British statesmen. Matthew Arnold would be 
willing to see the House of Lords itself, with 
all its historic and social dignity, superseded by 
a political body organized as the Senate at 
Washington is. 

On a candid review of current history, we 
must affirm that the top of that soaring needle 
on the Potomac, which is the highest structure 
in the world and commemorates Washington’s 
career, is visible in Canada, visible through the 
fogs of the British Islands, visible in the West 
Indi2s, visible in South Africa, visible on the 
arid plains of India, visible in Australasia under 
the Southern Cross. For good or for evil, the 
political ideas of the age of Washington appear 
to be destined by Providence to permeate the 
English speaking race. 

Mr. Gladstone thinks it probable that in the 
year 2000 there will be one thousand millions of 
English speaking people in the world. 

In a letter of Oct. 4th, 1884, addressed to an 
American correspondent, he says : 

“What a prospect is that of very many hundreds 
of millions of people, certainly among the most man- 
ful and energetic in the world, occupying one great 
continent, I may almost say two, and other islands 
and territories not easy to be counted, with these 
islands attheir head, the most historic in the world. 
In contact, by a vast commerce, with all mankind, 
and perhaps still united in kindly political associa- 
tion with some more hundreds of millions fitted for 
no mean destiny. United almost absolutely in blood 
and language, and very largely in religion, laws and 
institutions. 

“If anticipations such as theee are to be realized in 








any considerable degree, the prospect is at once ma- 
jestic, inspiring and consolatory. The subject is full 
of meaning and of power; of so much meaning that 
the pupil of the eye requires time to let in such a 
flood of light. Clearly, if the English speaking peo- 
ple shall then be anything like what we have now 
been supposing, and if there shall not be a good un- 
derstanding among them, there will have been a 
base desertion of an easy duty a gran rifiuto, such 
as might stir another Dante -to denounce it, a re. 
nunciation of the noblest, the most beneficial, the 
most peaceful primacy ever presented to the heart 
and understanding of man. 

* On the other hand, great as jit would be, it would 
demand no propaganda, no superlative ingenuity or 
effort; it ought to be an orderly and natural growth, 
requiring only that you should be reasonably true 
and loyal to your traditions, and we to ours. To 
gain it will need no preter-human strength or wis- 
dom ; to miss it will require some pourtentous de- 
generacy. Even were it a day-dream it would bean 
improving one, loftier and better than that which 
prompted the verse, 


super et Garamantas et Indos 


Proferet imperium ; jacet extra sidera tellua, 
Extra anni solisque vias.” 


Is it probable, as Mr. Gladstone seems to as- 
sume, that the British Islands will remain at the 
head of the English speaking populations of the 
world an hundred years hence? We had fifty mil- 
lions of people in 1880. We have been doubling 
our population every thirty years for an hundred 
years. Thirty years from 1880 we ought to have 
one hundred miilions. Sir Lepel Griftin himself 
predicts that one hundred millions of peoply will 
be found within our present borders before those 
now born have grown gray. If, in the providence 
of God I am permitted to see ny 8:venty-second 
year, in 1910, [ shail expect to see the sun in 
heaven looking down upon a population of one 
hundred millions within the present boundaries 
of the republic. I will give you forty years 
in which to double after 1910. You should 
have two hundred millions in 1950, a date 
which some here in life’s morning may live 
to behold. I will give you fifty years in 
which to double after 1950. In the year 2000 you 
ought to have four bundred milliens of English 
speaking people on this continent. They will be 
found not necessarily within our present borders, 
but overflowing to the best lands North and South. 
Of course the most fertile soil will be taken up 
before the poorest. Somewhere on this conti- 
nent we are likely to have, in the year 2000, under 
tke operation of present historic causes, four hun- 
dred millions of people speaking the English 
tongue,and living under Republican institutions, 
We shall double great numbers in the future 
almost as rapidly as, in the past, we have doubled 
small ones. We shall double our fifty and our 
one hundred millions nearly as quickly as we 
doubled our twenty-five millions or our ten. 
You think this a wild estimate; but it is 
only half the estimate of German scholarship, 
of Scotch sagacity and haughty English conde- 
scension, 

The highest foreign estimate as to the number 
of English speaking people outside this continent 
at the date I have named, is only.twv hundred mil- 
lions. Which will set fashions for the other—the 
two hundred outside the continent for the four 
hundred here, or the four hundred here for the 
two hundred elsewhere? Not more than 
one hundred milhons of the two hun- 
dred millions will be in the _ British 
Islands. Itis not so certain that the British 
Islands are to lead the English speaking world. 
If the United States make government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people, under 
God, the pride, it will assuredly become the 
pattern of the English speaking races. There 
may be a confederation of all the present parts 
of the British Empire. America is not likely to 
form a part of it. She, however, will be the 
largest English speaking nation—she is such to- 
day—and as such will have extraordinary politi- 
cal and moral influence. A confederated British 

Empire would be a second set of United States. 

These facts, on which, on other occasions, I 
have allowed myself to insist somewhat in de- 
tail, I have rapidly summarized, in order that I 
may add to them on this anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s birth, a solemn word, which ought to 
take root and spring up in every conscence, 

Nothing can be predicted with greater surety 
than that American political ideas will not suc- 
ceed, on the broad scale, or on the narrow, with- 
out exalted personal character in office to carry 
them out. [Applause.] We are living in seri- 
ous times when the exigencies of politics induce 
certain journals, and many platforms, and now 
and then, alas! a pulpit, to apologize for social 
infamy. Your families are invaded by gazettes 
of a type fit to represent the sycophants that 
used to kiss the stained robes of corrupt aristoc- 
racies in France and England and Germany. 
One journal of high but hollow pretensions has 
inculeated absolutely infamous doctrines as to 
social crimes, and done so as a means of excus- 
ing its own conduct in a national political emer- 
gency. We are told that we must not be Puri- 
tanical and Pharisaical. The times are becoming 
exceedingly critical, when, if you are to treata 
man in public station as you would treat the same 
man in private station, after he has been guilty 
of crime, it must be a question whether you can 
accept or give social hospitalities in some of the 

loftiest regions of our politics, I know how 
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frank and audacious such speech as this 
is; but I am suppressing much of which 
the expression would be natural on a day 
as sacred as this anniversary. As I am 
not here as the representative of any political 
party, and as it is my duty to echo the moral 
convictions of what I regard as the better side 
of the community, I must lament the present 
degeneracy of certain portions of our political 
lite. Large numbers of Americans appear to 
regard themselves as excusable for overlooking 
social crime, in order to give a political party 
success. Party spirit is lacerating and lowering 
the nora] ideals, and repressing the moral en- 
thusiasm of the country [applause] to a degree 
that is one of the most terrible signs of the hour. 
{Loud applause.] Party epirit is choking out, in 
large sections of the community, reverence for 
purity, and for the home. [Renewed applause.] 
The Presidents of the United States have suak 
10,000 leagues from the Father of his Country to 
the father of— [Here Mr. Cook paused as if for 
a word, and the audience broke into loud ap- 
plause, which was several times renewed as he 
attempted to speak. Finally, he said) I did 
not finish the sentence. You are yourselves re- 
sponsible, Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentle- 
men, for your own conclusions, and for this sig- 
nificant and weighty, but, as I think, timely, 
public expression of them. [Loud applause and 
laughter. ] 

There is one anecdote of George Washington 
which is more precious to me than any other I 
have ever read of him; for it symbolizes 
what were probably the two mightiest forces in 
his character—reverence for God, indignation 
against lawlessness. George Washington was a 
theocrat. He was a democrat in the high and 
large sense of the word; but he knew that there 
is no safe democracy that is not founded on 
theocracy. Remember his kneeling figure at 
Valley Forge. Remember his seeret devotions, 
Remember that on one occasion, as Dr, Bartol 
has been telling us of late, Washington, while 
engaged in his private room in secret prayer, 
Was rudely.and importunately interrupted by a 
pounding at the door of the apartment. The 
man rose, drew his sword, and thrust it through 
the panel of the door. That is George Washing- 
ton. In prayer it is he. In indignation at lawless- 
ness it is he. Washington’s character was a com- 
bination of centrifugal and centripetal forces, 
so exactly balanced that the curve resulting from 
the opposed powers was of perfect symmetry. 
But both these forces were of immense strength. 
In this scene you have the centrifugal force, re- 
sonting lawlessness; and you have the centrip- 
etal force, the general and the statesman on his 
knees. In the combination of these two forces, 
reverence for God and indignation at lawless- 
ness, you have his exalted personal character. 

Not democratic equality, but theocratic 
equality is the ultimate ideal of society. No 
monarchy, no aristocracy, and above all, no 
democracy can stand long unless it be based 
on a theocracy. The Washington monument 
on the Potomac, and the statute of Faith yonder 
on the Plymouth shore, in their deepest mean- 
ings, utter the same majestic truths, As 
a national symbol, I prefer the figure of Faith 
pointing to the endless spaces and holding in 
her hands the open Word of God. As De 
Tocqueville was accustomed to affirm repeatedly, 
and as our history has indicated constant- 
ly, ‘‘A nation never so much needs to be theo- 
cratic as when it is the most democratic.” With 
official exponents of Washington’s exalted per- 
sonal character, American political ideas may 
excircle the earth with blessings. Without that 
character, they may encircle it with the curses 
of partisan greed and fraud, anarchy and an 
ultimate reign of terror in which the liberties of 
the people will perish. Americans are responsible 
for the purification of these ideas, and for their 
application in their purity to our current politics 
in spite of all the seductions of party spirit 
agair st which Washington himself so solemnly 
warned us, As, above the graves of our martyrs, 
we implore Heaven to grant that government of 
the people, for the people, by the people, may not 
perish from the earth, let us resolve that never 
again in American history shall the chair of 
Washington be occupied by a man who does 
not rise to the theocratic level in personal 
morals. [Applause.] If there be ground for 
saying that a man is an unrepentant rebel 
against Heaven, let not party spirit wheedle 
or force us into choosing him for our ruler. 
God deliver us from the sin of submitting to men 
who do not submit to God! [Applause.] 


THE INTERLUDE. 


We are very much honored this morning by 
the presence of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, that noble 
Boston lady who has secured the introduction 
of scientific temperance instruction into the pub- 
lic schools of Vermont, Michigan, New York, and 
New Hampshire. She has profoundly influenced 
Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, and is now 
about to present her great topic to the Massa- 
chusetts General Court. She has heard of the 
vote you passed here last Monday, and has a 
few suggestions to make to you concerning an 
important practical use to which the resolution 
you then adopted may be put in a legislative 


have the honor and pleasure of introducing to 
you Mrs, Hunt. 
Mrs. Hunt was received with marked applause, 
and spoke as follows: 
I stand before you, abashed to follow such a 
speaker. But, remembering the children, and 
their relation to the nation of the future, my 
heart takes courage. Mr. Cook’s picture of the 
possibilities of our nation shaping the future of 
other nations has a dark background of limita- 
tions in our present habits. Our Government is 
only as strong as the moral character back of 
the hands that drop the ballot. The keystone 
of its whole great arch is the capacity of the in- 
dividual citizen for self-government. We ex- 
pended and consumed last year nearly one thous- 
and million dollars for beverages aptly styled 
“Satan in solution,” because of their power to 
destroy the eelf-governing capacity of the 
drinker. Why are we spending our money 
thus? Asking allalong the line of the consumers, 
when we get an honest answer, it is: ‘*I like it.” 
The evil, then, is one of appetite, personal, im- 
perious appetite for a chemical poison. 
Tradition tells us that some four thousand 
years ago the Emperor of China issued an edict 
forbidding the citizens of his kingdom to drink 
alcoholic beverages for a given time, and that 
thereafter it rained gold for three days. It 
would rain gold for three hundred and sixty- 
five days ina year if we could forbid it in this 
country. Butthe old Euglish adage that ‘‘a 
man’s house is his castle” describes the circle 
around the individual over which law in a repub- 
lic cannot go. It cannot say to a man: “ You 
shall not drink.” It can say: ‘* You shall not 
sellto your neighbor.” But, what if a major- 
ity of the neighbors want to buy what the man 
has to sell? Itis a government of majorities. 
If these drinking babits are unchecked, the lim- 
itations before us as a nation are fixed by cer- 
tain scientific laws, In our trouble we appeal 
to the Government, only to find ourselves con- 
fronted with the fact that when the majority of 
the men on the outside of the saloon want what 
the man on the inside has to sell, we are in an 
embarrassing situation. A republic has no pow- 
er with which it can coerce majorities. 
If the conscience and understanding are en- 
lightened, the individual citizen will be capable 
of self-government, was the foundation idea of 
the Republic. Vermont, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, and Rhode Island propose to 
test the power of enlightened understandings 
and consciences to control this evil ; for the laws 
of these states make the study of the effects of 
alcoholic drinks and other narcotics in connec- 
tion with physiology mandatory in all their pub- 
lic schools, A brighter to-morrow is dawning 
for the inhabitants of those states. | 
That what we would have appear in the char- 
acter of citizenship should be wrought into that 
character through the schools, is an axiom of 
education. 
Who have been the opposers to this move- 
ment? Not the saloon men. 
This legislation is found to be in harmony with 
natural law, in its appeal to two great forces in 
the human heart: 
1st, Self-preservation in the pupil, and 2d, 
paternal instinct, even in the traftic itself; 
for, if a man keeps a saloon, he does not want 
his boy tokeep a saloon. If a man drinks, he 
does not want his boy to drink. Saloon keepers 
have signed petitions for these laws again and 
again. Who, then, are the opposers? The brewers ! 
Why? Because they have vested interests, real es- 
tate, and money invested in breweries. They are 
looking out for their dividends, ten, fifteen, and 
twenty years hence. The children of to-day are 
wanted by the brewers for the drunkards of to- 
morrow. It is our children they want. They 
do not want them thus taught, but left in ig- 
norance to buy their beer, to be the beer-bloats 
of to-morrow. A self-governing people must be 
a sober people, training its children to sobriety. 
The death knell of the possibilities of Washing- 
ton’s ideas dominating not only our country, 
but pervading other nations, is sounded when a 
State refuses such eaucation. 
The mothers of Massachusetts are petitioning 
their legislature now in session for this tem- 
perance education law. I stand here to repre- 
sent that motherhood, The brewers are com- 
peting for our children, Who shall win? Shall 
the brewers? [Applause.] 

The Rev. Dr. Plumb: Mr, Chairman, this 
audience expressed last week its interest in the 
movement that Mrs. Hunt represents, She now 
asks that our voice be heard at the State House. 
I would move you that a committee be appointed 
to present to the Legislative Committee on Edu- 
cation the vote that was passed by this assem- 
bly last week. 

The motion was carried, and the Rev. Dr. 
Plumb, the Rev. Dr. Bates, and the Rev. Dr. 
Miner were nominated from the floor, and chosen 
by the audience as members of the committee. 
Dr. Plumb then moved that Mr. Cook be added 
to the committee, and that motion was carried 
enthusiastically by a rising vote. Mr. Cook 
then said: May I ask, before you are seated, 
that such of you will remain standing, or will 
now rise, a8 approve this movement of Mrs. 
Hunt? Let us make this an impressive testi- 





pearing now going on at the State House. I 


entire audience, apparently, was on its feet.) I 
ask Mrs. Hunt to notice that here are from 
2,000 to 3,000 people who are her friends, and 
what we are to-day we will be to-morrow and 
the day after. [Applause.] 
What is to be said of Christian Science in 
Boston? 
In order to form a correct opinion on this 
topic, I have consulted with teachers of what is 
called Christian Science, and also with their 
opponents, among whom I find the” leading 
pastors and physicians of the city. This morn- 
ing I take time only to read a short but search- 
ing and impressive communication which has 
reached me from the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gurdon, in 
reply to a question of mine. He is well known to 
have given much attention to the topic of answers 
to prayer, and to be a man of great candor, and, 
in his absence, I may say, of originality and 
profoundness of thought on these spiritual 
themes, 
The reading of the letter was received with 
applause, as was Mr. Cook’s remark: ‘All of 
which with you I personally indorse.” The 
letter was as follows: 
“Boston, February 28d, 1885. 
“THE REV. JOSEPH COOK: 
“* My Dear Sir.—I believe ‘ Christian Science’ to be 
of precisely the same lineage as Spiritualism or the- 
osophy—from beneath and not from above. Indeed, 
its similarity to that system of theosophy which has 
wrought such mischief on both pagan and Christian 
minds in India is very marked. By some occult 
process it claims to do marvelous things in the 
bodies and souls of the patients. This fact, coupled 
with its professions of exalted holiness and self- 
abnegation, makes it a system calculated to deceive 
the very elect. 
** But one has only to open the published volumes 
of its chief lady apostie in this city to find such a 
creed of pantheism and blasphemy as has been 
rarely compounded, No personal deity ; no personal 
Devil; no persona] man; no forgiveness of sin; no 
such thing as sin to be forgiven ; nosacrifical atone- 
ment, and no intercessory prayer are articles which 
wil] be found expounded at length in its confessions 
and expositions. And,so far as [ can learn, its 
ministry to the bodies and souls of the afflicted has, 
for its end, their conversion to this creed, Let 
Christians beware of the system. 

“A, J. GORDON.” 


THE LECTURE. 
A CENTURY OF FAILURE OF ATTACKS ON CHRISTI- 
ANITY, 


The legendary theory of Renan, the fourth of 
the six attacks on historic Christianity which 
have been made in our century, is peculiarly 
Parisian, I will not say Gallic, in the softness with 
which it treats lies, Calvin was French. There 
is nothing better than a French heart regener- 
ated; but a French heart yet remaining pagan, 
and covering epicurean traits with the glitter of 
the courtesy and the grace of expression and 
liveliness of fancy that are characteristic of 
French endowments, is not an object in which I 
can rejoice. Ernest Renan maintains that the 
founder of Christianity is the individual whe has 
made his species take the greatest step toward 
the divine, and yet assumes that he was repeat- 
edly guilty of falsehood. Renan rejects the 
mythical theory, and of course, the naturalistic, 
He does not support the claim of the ouce haughty 
Tiibingen School that the New Testament is made 
largely untrustworthy by the coloring given to 
its documents by opposing parties in the apos- 
tolic age. He brings up the date of the Gospels 
to the last half of the first century. He thinks 
the Gospel of Luke was written after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem—but soon after ; and so, 
of course, he is unable to accept the theory 
that myths grew up; that is, unconscious 
transformation of historic accounts, and 
that thus all that part of the New Testa- 
ment ‘which contains records of miracles 
is to be explained as unhistorical, He holds the 
legendary theory ; and a legend, a word of vague 
import, differs, in his use of it from a myth chiefly 
in the fact that a legend is a more or less pur- 
posed falsification or embellishment of his- 
toric records. It is a poetic enlargement of a 
nucleus of fact intended to gratify reigning 
ideas in an enthusiastic, and largely in an illiter- 
ate, age. We know what the growth of legends 
was in early Roman and Grecian history. No 
doubt there is a sound philosophy of myths and 
legends to be derived by induction from historic 
facts ; but whether that philosophy can be applied 
to Christianity is now the question, 
Renan assumes that conscious falsification of 
historic records must have occurred in many 
cases in the growth of the New Testament liter- 
ature. For instance, in discussing the account 
of the resurrection of Lazarus, Renan affirms 
that some one must have lied egregiously, or there 
could never have been incorporated into the 
record in the Gospels such a narrative as they 
now contain on this topic, Renan maintains 
that in Jerusalem “‘ Christ loses something of his 
limpidity of conscience.” Great spirits, as Renan 
teaches, by partaking of the world’s evil, help on 
its redemption. Renan is so shameless as to 
affirm that ‘‘ when we have done as much by our 
scruples as they by their lies (‘ mensonges’) we 
shall have a right to be hard upon them.” 
(“ Vie de Jesus,” p. 258.) 
It cannot be necessary here and now to pause 





monial to Mra, Hunt, while she is with us. [The 
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Professor Dorner, the author of the best book 
ow “ The Person of Christ” that German litera- 
ture contains (you know how thoroughly I am 
at war with Dorner on many points; but his 
book on “The Person of Christ” is probably the 
best on that subject), said to me once, in his 
study at Berlin, and with great emphasis, when 
asked his opinion of the “Life of Christ” by 
Renan: ‘ Das ist nichts! That is nothing. 
That is a work of fiction.” The same thing will 
be said to you by almost any thorough student 
of the Christian evidences. Nearly every great 
professor in Europe has expressed this opinion. 
Renan’s literary glitter has little substance to 
recommend it. There is nothing behind it that 
will give him permanent power. He has becn 
widely read; thirteen editions of his “Life of 
Christ” were issued in asingle year, He has 
had influence on those who do not read two 
sides; but, except in his concessions, which 
undermine the mythical and the tendency 
theory, he has little importance in the course of 
discussion concerning the origin of Christianity. 
It is only just to recognize his large acquaint- 
ance with Semitic languages, literature, and 
life; but as a historian, Renan should be called 
a representative of the Romancist school. It is 
now becoming the fashion to call the legendary 
theory the romancist theory, because it is little 
better than a romance. Earnest men find noth- 
ing in it that will bear up their weight, when 
they stand upon it in the presence of death, or 
in the presence of their responsibility as public 
teachers. They find that it breaks beneath 
them. 

Renan’s ‘Life of Christ” is a fanciful liter- 
ary venture. It is, I had almost said, such a 
lite as you might expect from one who main- 
tains in Paris that Nature cares nothing for the 
ideas of the New Testament as to the family. 
Matthew Arnold said in New York: “Ernest 
Renan affirms that Nature cares nothing for the 
ideas of the New Testament as to the family. 
Let me tell him, that, although Nature may care 
little for them, buman nature cares a great 
deal.” [Applause.] The psychology of Renan’s 
book is French, in the worst sense of the word. 
He revives the crudeness of Celsus and indorses 
it. He explains great events in the Gospels by 
suppositions that would bring a blush to the 
cheek, one would think, of any respectable 
writer. For one, I confess that I come out of 
the reading of Renan with moral loathing for 
the author. I never immerse myself in the 
depths of his glittering discussion, and of what 
lies behind it, without feeling that Ihave been 
afloat in a gilded sewer. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

The fifth of the attacks on Christianity, is that 
by the author of the anonymous English book, 
entitled ‘Supernatural Religion,” and has 
sometimes been called the Hypercritical Theory. 
It has been thoroughly answered by Bishop 
Lightfoot in England, and by Profcssor Fisher 
in this country. The reply to it turns on #0 
many details of history that, instead of discuse- 
ing them here, I prefer to have yon read Bishop 
Lightfoot and Professor Fisher, the one the 
leader of sound historic criticism of the New Tes- 
tament in England, and the latter, tle leader of 
such criticism in America, Let me commend 
to you the entire series of the writings of Pro- 
fessor Fisher on the supernatural origin of 
Christianity—(‘‘Essays on the Supernatural 
Origin of Christianity,” ‘‘ The Beginnings of 
Christianity," ‘‘ Discussions in History and 
Theology.”) The author of ‘ Supernatural Re- 
ligion” rehashes Baur, Renan, Strauss; he 
endeavors to carry down the dates of the Gospels 
to the second century, but fails to do so; for it 
has been shown repeatedly that his scholarship 
is crude, and that he is arbitrary and lawless in 
his criticism, and that oh most points he is not 
original. He has contributed extremely little to 
the diséussion, and I bave blamed myself for in- 
troducing as a separate head his form of attack 
on Christianity, it has bad so |ittle effect upon 
scholars within the Christian fold. Butit has 
had so large an effect on infidels, and they have 
bruited abroad this work so loudly as a final 
reply to Christianity, that I thought it only just 
to refer to its true position. It is by no means 
such a wave as the attack of Strauss was; it is a 
mere ripple compared with the surge raised by 
the Tiibingen School under Baur. We have seen 
these deluges subside ; we have seen the slime at 
the bottom of them ; and so this ripple is sure to 
pass away. 

The Neo-Platonist school is a sixth form of 
attack on Christianity and its failare is a neces- 
sary result of the downfall of the mythical 
theory and its successors. 

Under the designation of new forms of Pla- 
tonism, it is fair to summarize al] those schemes 
of thought, which, Jike Emerson's, would ignore 
the historic side of Christianity, but absorb as 
much us possible from its moral and religious 
ideals. The results reached in the last eighty 
years of discussion as to the historic origin of 
Obristianity have made the merely Neo-Platonic 
position unworthy of candid an4 learned men. 

Onr century is closing. It ishighly important 
to notice what has been proved by the failure of 
the long succession of attacks on historic Ohris- 
tianity. 





long upon a theory as morally odions as this, 


Napoleon asked the poet, Wieland, at Weimar, 
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just after the battle of Jena: ‘Do you believe that 
Christ was a historic personage?” ‘Certainly I 
do,” replied Wieland. ‘It would be as wise for 
men a thousand years hence to deny your exist- 
ence, and the occurrence of the battle of Jena, 
as to deny the chief events of the New Testa- 
ment.” Napoleon smiled, and replied, with em- 
phasis *** Tres bien.” He seemed to have asked 
the question to test the faith of the German 
poet. Itis too late now for such questions to 
be asked. Immanuel Kant recognized not only 
the historic reality of the person of Christ, but 
his moral perfection. Ido not know a learned 
skeptic in the world who has any doubt about the 
historic reality of Christ’s appearance, or as to the 
fact that it was the most exalted morality which 
he taught and exemplified. As a result of a 
century of failures of attacks on Christianity, 
we must lift ourselves out of the position of the 
deist at the opening of our century. Men of the 
twentieth century will remember that certain 
things have been proved by the progresa of 
scholarship in the nineteenth century. 

1. The four chief epistles of Paul remain un- 
disputed, 

2. The story of one event, at least, that of the 
resurrection, cannot have originated in myths ; 
for there was no time for myths to grow up be- 
tween the date of the crucifixion and the date of 
the founding of the earlieet Churches, 

8. From Paul's four undisputed epistles we 
know not only the fact that Paul believed that 
the resurrection occurred, and that he had seen 
our Lord after the resurrection, but that all the 
apostles believed this. 

4. We know that, in the face of enemies who 
would have disproved the Christian assertions 
if they could, the Churches were founded on the 
most definite assertion of these facta. In all of 
the Churches throughout the whole breadth of 
the Roman Empire, beginning at Jerusalem it- 
self, and on the very scene of the crucifixion, 
and within sixty days of that event, the fact of 
the resurrection was proclaimed, and also that 
of the repeated appearances of the Risen One to 
his disciples. The importance of the forty 
days after the resurrection is brought into 
clearer view by recent discussions, Not only 
the evidence, but the repetition and reitera- 
tion of it, is to be emphasized now as it was 
by the apostles. 

I hold in my hand a series of marvelous con- 
cessions, one of them from Ewald, no hide- 
bound critic of the Scriptures, In his “ History 
of Israel” (Book vi, p.5) when he comes to the 
Apostolic age, he says: ** The resurrection was 
a purely spiritual, but it was a long continued 
manifestation from Heaven.” ‘ Nothing is his- 
torically more certain than that Christ rose from 
the dead and appeared to his own ; and that this, 
their vision, was the beginning of their new and 
higher faith, and of all their Christian labors,” 
That is the great Ewald, free in thought as the 
north wind in its course, and never the slave of 
any sect or party. 

Schenkel maintains that the appearance of 
Christ vouchsafed to Paul was “ no dream, but 
a reality.’’ Dr, Baur, shortly before his death, 
in 1860, said: ‘No psychological or dialectical 
analysis can explore the inner mystery of the 
act in which God revealed his Son in Paul. In 
the sudden transformation of Paul from the 
most violent adversary of Christianity into its 
most determined herald, I can see nothing short 

ef a miracle,’ ( Wunder.) This concession, as 
Professor Schaff remarks, is fatal to Professor 
Baur’s whole anti-supernatural theory of the 
history of Christianity. (See Professor Schaff's 
“History of the Christian Church,” Vol, I, p. 
85, a work of the freshest and most consci- 
entious research, ) 

6. The growth of the New Testament literature 
has been discussed so critically that few or none 
who value their reputation for scholarship dare 
now place the origin of all the four Gospels 
later than the last quarter of the first century. 

6. There is a debate about the fourth Gospel, 
but more and more the common opinion con- 
cerning it is confirmed by the progress of dis- 
cussion. 

Our lamented Ezra Abbott, of Cambrid ge, has 
produced the best American defense of the Gospel 
of John ; and he dates it, of course, not far from 
the end of the first century. I commend to you 
his elaborate monograph on this theme; for it 
is really a classic among the documents of Chris- 
tian discussion. The Gospel of John stands 
far more firmly now than it did when first at- 
tacked by the school of Baur. 

7. It is commonly granted, even by rational- 
istic writers since Keim and Ewald, that the evi- 
dence is overwhelming that the resurrection, or 
its equivalent, occurred, and that repeated ap- 
pearances of our Lord occurred after it. 

8. The resurrection admitted, other Scriptural 
miracles must be received, The line of the 
anti-supernavuralistic attack, broken here, is 
thrown everywhere into confusion. 

9. There is growing up a new philosophy both 
of history and of Nature, which asserts not 
only the possibility, but the actuality of the 
supernatural. 

10. After all attacks, the character of Christ 
stands forth as the supreme miracle. 

11. As such it is a supernatural revelation of 
God in man and to man. 








Such being the posture of the propositions 
which the failure of a series of attacks on his- 
toric Christianity has justified, I ask you as 
friends of candor and scholarship, what be- 
comes of the pretense of the Neo-Platonist 
school, that we may ignore historic Christianity? 
It isthe dream of many literary men that we 
are to build up a religion from the moral in- 
tuitions of conscience, and drop, little by little, 
the whole historic connection of our Christian 
ideas. Mr. Emerson taught that all that is of 
sect or party, all that is of historic forms, will 
paes away. The life of the old traditions is not 
in the historic legend about which they are 
formed, but in the moral sentiment and meta- 
physical fact which the legend enclosed ; this 
willsurvive. (‘‘ Emerson’s Life and Writings,” 
by G. W. Cooke, p. 379.) 

The attempt to show that merely natural re- 
ligion is enough to satisfy man’s needs, is usu- 
ally evasive in two or three important pbilo- 
sophical respects. Mr. Emerson never taught 
how men are to be delivered from the guilt of sin. 
He never taught us how we are to reach the re- 
generation which he seemed to admit is neces- 
sary to our peace in the presence of the divine 
holiness. The necessity of deliverance from the 
love of sin and from the guilt of it—this has been 
established in our century as never before by 
philosophical study of conscience. As Tenny- 
son has indicated in his famous poem, “ The 
Palace of Art,” natural religion, while it points 
us to the necessity of an atonement, cannot 
point us to the fact of it. Itis only revealed re- 
ligion that shows us the fact. Efficient, but not 
sufticient, it is the weakness of natural religion, 
taken alone, that itis a mere torso. It points 
out wants that it does not satisfy. It is good as 
a vestibule, but it is philosophically inadmissible 
to regard it as the whole temple. 

{n view of the downfall in the nineteenth cen- 
tury of five great schools of criticism of historic 
Christianity, it is palpably unscholarly—it is, if 
you will allow the phrase, not a little belated 
and benighted—for any serious man to come 
forward and say that we can ignore historic 
Christianity, and that we should absorb its moral 
ideas, and take out of it whatever is justified 
by reason and conscience, and then allow the 
entire historic husk to drop. I maintain that in 
the overthrow of the five great schools of his- 
toric criticism of Christianity, there has been 
overthrown, also, the possibility of justifying 
any form of Neo-Platonism, ignoring the bis- 

toric elements in Christianity, and absorbing 
only its moral ideas. A scholar will beware of 
that position. It was Emerson’s; it was nearly 
Carlyle’s ; it was rot far from Dean Stanley's. 

Too much is now positively known as to the ori- 
gin of Christianity for any man to shut his eyes 
to the facts established by historic research on 
that theme, and to assume that they need not 
govern our thought. In our time, Damascus 
blades have been crossed, and the keenest schol- 
arship of the world engaged in settling the ques- 
tion, How did Christianity origivate? A defi- 
nite result has been reached. For substance, the 
Christian ideas have triumphed, Face to face 
with the twentieth century stands the trophy 
erected over the latest battlefields between 
Christianity and unbelief, and on it is an in- 
scription which nineteen centuries have justi- 
fied, and which will cast its radiance far into the 
new age about to dawn: Via Lucis, via Crucis, 
The way of Light is the way of the Cross. [Ap- 
plause.] 


Sanitary. 
PNEUMONIA—ITS CAUSE - AND 
PREVENTION. 


Tne question is often asked whether pneu- 
monia occurs more frequently than formerly, 
and whether it has in any respects the character 
of a zymotic disease? Sudden death from it, 
like that of Dr. Draper some time since, and 
that of Dr. Damrosch recently, call special at- 
tention to it ; and all the more because it occupies 
so large a place in the weekly Winter and Spring 
tables. 

We think that tables of statistics and the ex- 
perience of physicians go to show that the dis- 
ease is more prevalent than formerly. The fact 
that it often attacks the more robust of the popu- 
lation at the middle periods of life, makes its in- 
vestigation still more important. Dr. Vivian 
Poore, ina recent lecture at the International 
Health Exhibition, London, gives the following 
list of diseases resulting from the wrong use of 
refuse, and so dependent on foul water or foul 
air: sore throat, typhoid fever, cholera, diar- 
rhea, diphtheria, scarlet fever, acute pneumonia, 
In the Medical Gazette, New York, February 
1880, Professor Leaming, of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
published a valuable paper on ‘ Endemic 
Pleuro-Pneumonia.” In it he says, ‘‘ Endemic 
pleuro-pneumonia, in New York during the 
last ten or twelve years, has had distinct 
and peculiar factors.” For many years & 
form of fatal pleuro-pneumonia has pre- 
vailed in the cities of the Southern States, 
while in the North there was another form of 
this disease, of mild type anc easy management, 
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At the same time there was a gradual procession 
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of the fatal form northward, overrunning Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, until, about 
1868, it reached New York. Statistics are given 
from 1856 to 1875 which seem to prove the state- 
ment. In the study of mycology there has also 
been found a microbe, or vegetative organism, 
which is believed to be special to pneumonia, 
although, like many others, it lacks the con- 
firmation of culture and an inoculated pneu- 
monia therefrom. As the pleura is almost always 
involved in the inflammation, the double name 
is more descriptive. The fact that there is 
such a lung lesion as pleuro-pneumonia in cattle, 
which has a distinctly zymotic character, favors 
the view that the disease we call pneumonia may 
have a specific character. The term typhoid- 
pneumonia has been used to describe that form 
which is most sudden, and which, with pros- 
trating symptoms almost from the start, hurries 
on toa fatal tex nation. The agency of foul 
air in causing pneumonia is no longer doubted. 
When an audience rushes out from an ill-ven- 
tilated and crowded assembly room into 
the open air, it is not simply that there 
is a sudden change of temperature. The circu- 
latory system of the langs and the vaso-motor 
nerve supply of its tens of thousands of minute 
vessels is seriously affected and depressed by 
such foul air. The unembarrassed lung rapidly 
adjusts itself to changes of temperature, if not 
too intense. But if, by bad air, we paralyze the 
power of adjustment, tie impression is profound, 
or, if there is reaction, it is in the direction of 
congestion. We need, therefore, to emphasize 
the fact that acute lung diseases are not less 
dependent upon the depressing influences of 
befouled air than upon thermometrical and 
barometrical changes. Nor is all of this foul 
air found within houses. Travel a few blocks in 
the lower part of New York City upon the side- 
walks of narrow streets, with an elevated rail- 
road above, where bright sunlight never gets, 
and see if you do not feel more than a chilliness, 
or a depressed condition of feeling, especially if 
it be one of those days a little warm, in which 
the atmosphere approaches to saturation. The 
befouled air depresses the lungs, enfeebles their 
powers of adjustment, and many a case of pneu- 
monia is started in this way. While we are 
not positive that pneumonia is directly a 
zymotic disease, we are very sure that foul 
air in houses, in assembly rooms, in theaters, 
churches and school-houses and streets has 
much to dotherewith. Children in schools are 
not quite as susceptible as are adults of middle 
life to such influences as cause pneumonia. It 
is very desirable that the public generally be ap- 
prised of these risks. It will, of course, first of 
all lead to great care as to the condition of the 
skin, which, it is to be remembered, is a covering 
a little more important even than flannel, The 
skin isthe great emunctory for the lungs. As the 
word means, it sneezes in their stead ; not audibly, 
it is true, but, nevertheless, most effectually acts 
as the regulator and reliever, if only it is in good 
condition as to its cleanliness, ite circulation, its 
oil, etc. Luke-warm baths, where cold cannot be 
borne, and good rubbing, not for cleanli 


schemes through Congress; schemes wild and 
fanciful beyond belief, and in all cases looking 
to personal aggrandizement rather than good to 
the nation or to art. It was in order to call 
forth an expression from the artists, and those 
directly interested in art, touching the need of a 
National Art League, and the best way of effect-_ 
ing its organization, that the article referred to 
was published. The response was instant and 
generous. Letters came from all parts of the 
country, most of them favoring a National Art 
Organization, a few opposed to it, and some 
feeling that the fullness of time had not yet come 
when any organization would do good. But on 
the whole, the tone of the American art world 
was favorable to a National Art League. 

It is not practicable to print in these columns 
the entire correspondence ; but a selection has 
been made from the letters received, of such as 
would best indicate the art feeling in particular 
localities or schools ; and the sources from which 
they come will certainly demand for them the 
attention of all who care for the development of 
artin America. We will begin with the artists 
themselves, and let them speak for themselves, 
since they are emphatically the proper persons 
to have and to expriss an opinion touching this 
subject. 


Boston, Nov. 10th, 1885. 
DEAR MR. ———: 


I have always thought ita great disadvantage to 
the art interests of this city, and thereby to the 
country in general, that there is no nationa) recogni- 
tion of art, as in most European countries. It is 
only by such recognition that we can hope to have 
exhibitions without the local and proviacial feeling 
which now renders a!l our efforts unsatisfactory. 
How such a thing can be brought about, I do not 
fee] able to say, as the conditions are so different 
from those abroad, where, in each country, there isa 
recognized center for the Arts, Sciences and Litera- 
ture. New York comes nearer the required condi- 
tion than any other place. 

I hope your efforts in so desirable an object will 
meet with success. 

Yours very truly, 
J. FOXCROFT COLE. 
Boston, Oct. 9th, 1884, 
TO THE ART EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—Your favor of yesterday, enclosing 
article on a “ Proposed Nationa! Art Organization,” 
is received. I cordially agree in your suggestion of 
such an enterprise. Its need is great, and the 
sooner the idea becomes a fact, the better. I don’t 
understand how any intelligent person can doubt the 
urgent necessity of such an organization. I agree 
heartily with your suggestion that “ the ground of 
selection for membership should be based upon 
work (art) done, and upon (art) services gonoraly 
rendered.” The development of the shameful con- 
dition of things relating to art in this country ought 
not to be further possible. I don’t know how’ pri- 
vate or individual interest, or the present art socie- 
ties, can change this condition ofthings. It is worth 
while to try if some National Organization can 
change it. 

The Nationa] Government is willing to put a duty 
on the importation of foreign art, to protect Ameri- 
can artisis; but it won’t do a thing to instruct, or 
otherwise encourage the development of American 
art genius. 

The artists are the proper persons to put this 





but for putting this garment in good condition, 
are exceedingly important. There is as much 
difference in the quality of skins as of clothing, 
and much of the difference is owing to differ- 
ence of treatment. Next in importance to this 
is it to have comfortable woolen or mixed cot. 
ton and wool underclothing. For those espe- 
cially susceptible a thin silk shirt, under the 
flannel, is valuable. Keeping the mouth shut, and 
breathing through the nose, is another precau- 
tion. Many a tired man takes a fatal cold just 
because he goes from the foul air of a room into 
the open air, without food and in a depressed 
condition, and in conversation allows the cold 
air to strike upon the enfeebled lung tissue, 
In no disease is it more important to attend 
to first symptoms. A chill is never to be 
neglected. Hot drinks, a warm bath, a good 
bed and a ten-grain Dover's powder, within the 
first three hours, would have saved many’# man 
who has waited until morning, and then the 
doctor is too late. Itis one of those cases in 
which the great teachings of the preventive art 
come into application at the beginning of 
symptoms, or else future medication will not 
avail. 


A NATIONAL ART LEAGUE. 
L 


In Tue INDEPENDENT for August 7th, 1884, 
there appeared an article headed “ A Plan fora 
National Art Organization.’’ In it the fact was 
noticed that we have no genuinely National Art 
Society, and that the formation of sucha s0- 
ciety might be useful in fostering and directing 
the art interesta of the country. It was a 
acheme that originated elsewhere than with the 
writer of the article named; it was a scheme 
that he had heard talked of in every clique and 
club of artists with which he had ever been 
familiar. For years there has been an acknowl- 
edged need of a National Art Organization.. 
Politicians clever at jobbery, have sought to take 
advantage of this need to put alleged art 





h through. Push it along with all your might 
and main. I will do all I can, 
Very truly yours. 
TRUMAN H. BARTLETT. 
NEW YORK, Sept. 29th, 1884, 
TO THE ART EDITOR: 
My Dear Mr. ——:—I entirely approve of the idea 


‘of a National Art School, and I think it is due to this 


branch of enlightenment. More nearly than music 
allied to industrial arts, it calls for recognition and 
fostering care from the government. In a country 
rapidly becoming a center of wealth, elegant form 
and color are demanded in our articles of daily use 
and necessity. I think the indirect wealth created 
by France, by her great art schools having educated 
the manufacturers so they command the market of 
the world for the myriads of objects where taste 
is demanded, has repaid the Government more 
munificently than any other expenditure or foster- 
ing legislation possibly could, 

The best articles of luxurious manufacture are 
the product of the many serious art students who 
have failed from want of courage, or want of means, 
to continue their effort to attain perfection in art, 
pure and simple. 

I have personally known many who have turned 
aside to the art designing trades. We have had 
many origina) designers; but the whole of their 
education, being under foreign direction, has 
dwarfed many to imitators of foreign art. At pres- 
ent there is no other cheap and fully effective 
education than the foreign one ; for, though the in- 
struction given here is of a high order, there is 
nobody whose care it is to make the materia] ade- 
quately useful. A fine exhibition costs a greatsum 
of money, and much of the work shown is not popu- 
lar enough to draw the multitudes who make the 
exhibition pay. 

With government aid such a Salon could be made 
that, in a few years, the importance and character 
of it would probably produce even a surplus 
revenue. Yours traly, 

WILLIAM SARTAIN, 


New YORK, Sept. 4th, 1884, 
To THE ART EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Dear Sir :—I have read your article entitled, “‘A 
Plan for a National Art Organization,” with great 
pleasure, as it denotes a growing interest and awak - 
ening up of the minds of the public to tae fact that 
art is an important factor in education. It should 
be encouraged, if necessary, to such an extent a8 
place it on the same footing as the common 
by educational appropriations. . . . How to jae 
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this so that it shall produce the most benefit, and, 
at the same time, be most free from that jobbery 80 
intimately connected with government and een 
age isanother question. I think certainly ae i, e 
artists ought to organize and form & National Art 
League for mutual protection and tase 
throughout the states. Itis granted that the “ee 
are large in numbers, and constantly and — y 
increasing, and powerful in their influence for edu- 
cational purposes of the highest order. . . « 
sta of the country at 
Tnerefore it is for the intere’ 
large that this influence should be as untrammeled 
as possible, and free from taxation as other means 
of education are. My opinion is that the Govern- 
ertain sum of money for 
ment should provide a ¢ 
building purposes, and that a building should be 
erected in the representative city of each state, as 
the demand should require, to be used for exhibi- 
tional and educational purposes, where a body or 
podies of artists could exhibit, free from expense 
in the way of large rentals, which is at present 
a heavy tax on the pockets of the artists, 
In other words, my plan would be this: that 
the Governmeat shoald provide buildings as re- 
gards population, or demands for study: that the 
puildings should combine schools tor study and ex- 
hibition rooms; this being distinctly understood— 
that each city must maintain its own school after 
the building is erected by the Government, the 
Governmen reserving the right to exhibition 
rooms for an annual exhibition, at which medals 
should be given for a certain number of works by 
the Government, Thus we would have, in the pro 
vincial circles, National Art centers. By thismeans 
there would be a general annual exhibition through- 
out the land, collections being sent from one city 
to another. Of course this is a rough idea ; the fact 
of each city being responsible for the existence and 
maiztenance of its art building would have a gen- 
erally beneficial effect on art. The details would 
have to be arranged, and proper means taken to 
guard the interests of each institation, 
Truly yours, 
J. 8. HARTLEY. 
NEW YORK, Jan, 30th, 1885. 
Dear Sir :—It gave me great pleasure to read your 
article proposing the formation of a National Art 
Organization, and I agree with you in thinking that 
the initiative should be taken by the artists and 
those who have a personal and direct interest in the 
advancement of art, To the latter class, however, 
I should question the propriety of adding dealers. 
The idea which has been propagated in America, 
that they are of interest to art, is questionable, and 
one that could not prevail in any older country, 
Imagine a Marchand de tableaux to form one of the 
trustees of an Art Museum in France. The dealer’s 
interest is simply to cater to the taste of the buying 
public, and, in piace of improving, an unscrupulous 
man might only retard advancement. The'advance- 
ment of an artist’s fame should rest with the pro- 
fession and critics, and it is that which makes 
France so great, and what we require in America; 
and I don’t see how it could be obtained otherwise 
than through an organization, as you propose; but 
we must, as you truly say, commence by having 
some definite vbject in view. Your suggestion of a 
Salon I consider very good, as we are sadly in need 
of a liberal exhibition, including painting, engrav- 
ing, and sculpture, and where the art jury is elected 
by exhibitors. But I am afraid that there are too 
many who are interested in the present exhibitions 
to make such an object a success ; 80, you see, it 
would be important to strike something new, which 
commits uo one. If you could devise some plan for 
the formation of a gallery of modern pictures, 
paiated in America by native or foreign artists, I 
think it would be the most successful, as it would be 
of aid to the artists, and at the same time assist in 
the art education and progress of the people. It has 
always seemed to me that the system the French 
Government pursues in regard to the purchase of pic- 
tures in the Luxembourg Gallery is worthy of imita- 
tion. Ido not advocate the paying extravagant prices 
for pictures, but think that, at a fair remuneration, 
many artists would be induced to paint pictures out- 
side of pot-boilers for the market. What the artists 
wantin America is encouragement, pecuniary, if 
you will, to erable them to compare favorably with 
other nations; for we have many strong men in all 
branches of art atpresent. We have now four or- 
ganized exhibitions in New York—the Academy, 
Watercolor Society, Society of American Artists, 
and Salmagundi Black and White Exhibitions. 
At their annual! exhibitions, the artists would only 
have to be liberal when opportunities presented, 
would certainly receive encouragement. 

Your idea of membership is a very correct one, 
Only, in case of requiring a two-thirds vote for elec- 
tion, I think, say twelve negative votes, would be 
more to the purpose. It would make the organiza- 
tion more libera], and would be sufficient to keep 
out objectionable men. 

Yours very respectfully, 
CHARLES VOLKMAR. 


oo 


THose who have taken an interest in the Exhi- 
bition at the Metropolitan Museum of the paint- 
ings by Mr, Watts, will be glad to know that, as 
the season has advanced, arrangements have 
been effected by which the Museum has been 
able to assign a much larger space to the Watts 
paintings, and that the pictures have been re- 
hung in a manner which shows them to great 
advantage, and furnishes space for spectators, 
who thus avoid the crowding which prevailed at 
first on busy days. The changes add dignity to 
the Exhibition as a whole, and give a true im- 
pression of the size of the Exhibition. The 
result fully justifies the labor involved in the re- 
arrangement. The fact may not be known to 
some of those who appreciate the opportunity 
which the American public are having in seeing 
these , pictures ‘gathered together in New York, 
that, while the Metropolitan Museum has taken 
charge of the SExhibition, and while it has 








furnished its galleries for the purpose, and while 
the pictures have been sent at the invitation of the 
Museum, the total cost of the Exhibition has been 
paid by individual°contributions. A few of these 
have been made by friends of art, who are in no 
way identified with the Museum; others have 
been made by individual trustees of the Museum ; 
but we are informed that Mr. Henry G. Mar- 
quand took upon his own shoulders the financial 
responsibility of the undertaking, and advanced 
the greater part of the money which has already 
been paid, having also subscribed, individ- 
ually, a large proportion of the generous sum 
necessary to bring to this country and return to 
London this valuable collection of paintings. 


Biblical Research, 


At the last meeting but one of the London 
Society of Biblical Archmology Professor Sayce 
communicated a number of Cypriote inscriptions 
from Egypt, consisting mostly of proper names, 
Profiting by the corrections of sundry Cypriote 
experts, he communicated, at the recent 
meeting of the same society, an abstract of notes 
and comments, and some revisions. It should be 
remarked, however, respecting these corrections, 
that what Professor Sayce calls an “important 
discovery” of Dr. Deecke, is in reality no dis- 
covery at all. The ‘‘ discovery” would be that 
of syllabic characters denoting closed syllables 
—i. €., syllables ending with a consonant, But 
here the only cases presented are those familiar 
to every Cypriote scholar, and occurring in sev- 
eral other places in the inscriptions here com- 
mented upon, of a final s being omitted. Other 
analogies show that the supposed new characters 
are but variants of well-known forms, so that 
most of them present no trouble—supposing the 
copies to be accurate. If we had Dr. Deecke’s 
comments at first hand, there would, perhaps, 
be a clearer case, or less mystery. Professor 
Sayce’s strictures on the engraver, ifi Nos. XI and 
XL, are not borne out by a comparison with the 
preceding communication ; the fault was in the 
reading of the character. The whole communi- 
cation, however, is addressed less to Cypriote 
experts than to the general public, 
His remark on No. XXIX, however, needs 
some notice. That inscription contains 
the name Onasilos, upon which Sayee 
remarked in his first communication, “an 
interesting contracted form of Onasilaos.” He 
now says that Mr. Pierides “ remarks that the 
name Onasilos, in later times Onésilos, was 
peculiar to Cyprus.” The facts are that the 
name Onasilos occurs in that form on the 
Bronze Tablet of Dali, the chief monument of 
the Cypriote writing, and is the name of one of 
the principal characters therein mentioned ; so 
that it is a wonder that Professor Sayce did not 
remember it when he found it elsewhere. The 
name also occurs, in the form Onésilos, in that 
passage in the fifth book of Herodotus which 
treats of the Cypriote troubles caused by the 
Persians, and which the student of Cypriote 
most naturally turns to as a comment on the 
Bronze Tablet, which itself belongs to the time 
of the troubles caused by the Persians ; and the 
lapsus is doubly strange—at least for an editor 
of Herodotus. In No. XXVI Mr. Pierides is 
credited with the ingenious suggestion that a 
certain word is 6Fix/j¢, or “cattle owner.” It 
is to be remarked that the reading of the engrav- 
ing is dFaxA7j¢, rather. In general, however, 
comment on these matters is better reserved till 
the full text of the private communications 
from which Professor Sayce gives his conclu- 
‘sions, is published. On some other matters 
of these inscriptions Voigt, of Leipzig, has 
already published criticisms. 

....In a copy of Leusden’s Greek New Testa- 
ment of 1688, lately picked up in an out-of-the- 
way place in New York, is the statement in Ger- 
man, written by a hand of the period, and, 
doubtless, by the man who owned the book from 
1696 to 1723, that ‘it is to be said of this edition 
of Leusden that he published it in this way: He 
caused a number of copies to be distributed, 
and offered a reward of a ducat for every error 
that should be detected in it; whence it came to 
be one of the most accurate and correct editions 
known.” Such arumor has been floating about 
fora good while ; but this writing on the fly-leaf 
of this copy seems to be about the only contem- 
porary testimony that has turned up, whatever 
it be worth. The book was printed at Amster- 
dam, and bears different publishers’ imprints ; 
some of Boom, some (and this copy among them) 
of Abraham van Someren, and some of Sam, 
Smith, of London. 


....kn the Cesnola Collection at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York, are sundry 
biblical illustrations which are worthy of wider 
attention than they have yet received. A long 
Greek inscription, found at Curium, mentions 
the name of Quintus Celius Honoratus as an 
avOiratoc of Cyprus; the same title that is 
given to Sergius Paulus in Acts xiii, 8, 12, and 
which has been for generations regarded as one 
of the “‘ undesigned coincidences” which so 
strongly evince the minute truthfulness of the 
Book of Acts. Though the date of Quintus 
Celius Honoratus as proconsul of Cyprus can- 








not be assigned, it adds one more to the very 
fragmentary list of the proconsuls of Cyprus. 
The inscription shows that he had been, or was, 
legatus (peoBevti¢) of the Roman people to 
Sicily, and also to Pontus and Bithynia. 

..--Another of the Cesnola inscriptions, of 
after date than the preceding, and somewhat 
corrupt in its forms, shows the presence of 
Christianity in the middle period of the Roman 
Empire. It reads: ‘‘One God [there is,] whose 
most great and glorious name helps all in need.” 


usic. 


One of the season's expected events occurred 

in Brooklyn on Saturday evening, with the first 

public performance in this country of Liszt’s 

sacred oratorio, ‘ Die Heilige Elisabeth,” known 

to the English-speaking musical world as ‘‘ The 

Legend of Saint Elizabeth.” The oratorio (or, 

as it can with equal propriety be termed, sacred 

cantata) was composed in the year 1865 by the 

Abbé, in prospect of ite being first heard at the 

Grand Duke of Weimar’s festal celebration of 

his restoring the noble old Wartburg Castle. 

Its official bringing-out was accordingly on that 

occasion in 1867, although Pesth and Liszt’s 

ever-indulged Weimar heard it earlier. The 

book is by Otto Roquette. That poet has made 

asufficiently effective and dramatic libretto ; but 

behind Roquette's text is another artistic in- 
spiration towhich he closely deferred—six ad- 

mirable fresco paintings, illustrating scenes 

from the life of the beloved Landgravine, 

painted in the Wartburg by the eminent Moritz 

von Schwind. These scenes are six in num- 
ber; successively (1) the arrival of Eliza- 
beth as a child with her playmates in 

the Wartburg ; (2) the Scene of the Miracle of 
the Loaves and Flowers; (3) the Departure of 
Elizabeth’s Husband, Ludwig von Thuringia, on 

a Penitential Crusade; (4) the Banishment of 
Elizabeth by Sophie; (5) the Death of Eliza- 
beth, amid the Lamentations of the Poor; (6) 
her Entombment in Marpurg Cathedral, It 
will be noticed that, with such a foundation, the 
oratorio is distinctly dramatic. Episodes remind 
one strongly of a recited opera, Its music is of 
full modern elaborateness of conception and 
scoring. Appropriate leit-motive lend it a poetic 
touch, It is not of excessive length. Neverthe- 
less, it has not that vitality, the freedom and 
real beauty and variety in effect that make 
it an interesting work to the general public. A 
great deal of the oratorio seems tediously me- 
chanical and spun-out—strivings after results 
never achieved. Many of its numbers are dreary 
with the true Lisztian dreariness that has 
elways seemed of a specially fine-filed and pene- 
trating kind. The incessant changes of ke 

and rhythm lend no variety; they rather 
keep attention strained for something that does 
not come. ‘True, there are enjoyable exceptions 
in the score, and notably enjoyable ones 
withal; the children’s chorus, with a fine 
crescendo effect, a vigorous Hunting Song, the 
narration in dialogue form of the transforma- 
tion of the bread-dole, the Crusaders’ chorus, a 
storm-effect managed in the style of Rubinstein 
and Gounod, but with powerful realism and the 
Burial—but in this list is pretty fairly catalogued 
the salient music of the ‘‘ Elisabeth”; and, in 
spite of the pleasant impression they and many 
bars here or pages there leave on the mind, they 
are in disproportion to the excessive length of 
Liszt’s work, In one particular practice, the pecu- 
liar musical shimmer which he contrives to unin- 
terruptedly cast about bis saintly heroine, the 
composer persists in something that becomes as 
monotonous as the beatific simper on some of the 
thousand enthroned Italian saints and Madonnas 
in a long picture-gallery. We think that the ora- 
torio may be very suitably relegated to that shelf 
where are kept works of which carefully selected 
portions only should be performed on all ordina- 
ry occasions, while the student or skilled musician 
can study it at length with admiration and ben- 
efit. The performance by the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Society, under Mr, Thomas’s direction, 
was extremely praiseworthy, particularly in view 
of the incessant technical difficulties and dan- 
gerous passages for voices and band. Mme, 
Christine Doseert, Miss Emma Juch, and the 
Messrs. Max Heinrich, Ivan Morawski, and 
Franz Remmertz were the soloists, of whom, 
without entering into details, we must note that 
Mme. Dossert and Mr. Heinrich sang in much 
the most successful manner, and in more con- 
spicuous harmony with the ideas of the com- 
poser. Miss Juch’s increasing artificiality de- 
tracts from her natural gifts ; and the two last- 
named gentlemen were evidently sufferers from 
colds or unfamiliarity with the numbers, The 
orchestra did all that fell to it with that entire 
perfection which has characterized the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic under Mr. Thomas's efficient lead- 
ership. 


...-The musical organizations left in so un- 
timely a confusion by the lamented death of Dr. 
Damrosch are yet undecided on many of their 
future arrangements. Mr. Walter Damrosch 
has been elected the musica] director of the 
Oratorio Society. We are glad to remark, the 











ly brought forward in connection with the vacant 








wich: however, will not te decided for some 
Aime. 
Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ALDERSON, T. C., ord. in Norfolk, Va. 

APPLEBY, L. G., Northern Dakota, accepts call 

tu Port Norris, N. J. 

BARSTOW, G. W., Alna, removes to Bowdoin- 

ham, Me, 

BIXBY, D. ©., East Stroudsb: acce call 

to Shenandoah, Penn, ee: es 

CAMPBELL, Txos, P., Delavan, accepts call to 

First ch., Geneseo, Lil 

CLAPP, T. E., Syracuse N. Y., supplies at 
Denver, Col, 

CLINE, W. H., ord. in Halifax, N. 8. 

-* L,, Allentown, called to Imlaystown, 

DAVIS, Davip N., ord. in Bronson, Kan. 

DOBBS, ©. E. W., D. D., Madison, Ind., called 

to Gonzales, Téx. 

—, Ira D., Piqua, O., accepts call to Evans- 

ville, Md. 

HUTTON, J. B., Albion, Neb., resigns. 

POTTER, Lestzr L., Springfield, Mass., called 

to First ch., Hartford, Conn. 

ROUNDS, Jonn, Red Wing, called to Minne- 

apolis, Minn, 

SHAFY®, J, B., East Toledo, O., accepts call to 

Shelbyville, Ind, 

WHEATON, A. C., Morrisonville, accepts call to 

Schenectady, N. Xe 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

BARKER, P., Portsmouth, O., accepts call to 

Chester, Mich. 

BARTHOLOMEW, ©, M., begins work at Sus- 

pension Bridge, N, Y. 

BORTON, J, P., Ransom, Mich., resigns. 

BRANDE, A. G., Warren, Ill., accepts call to 

Tipton, Ia, 

CROSS, A. M., Minden, Mich., resigns, 

DAMON, Samve. C., Honolulu, Sandwich Is- 
lands, died recently, aged 70, 

EATON, D. L., Cannon and Oannonsburg, 
Mich., resigns, 

ses E. T., Hopkinton, called to Beverly, 


FISHER, Onxn D., Cleveland, accepts call to 
Chagrin Falls, O. 

HAWES, Epwarp, New Haven, Conn., accepts 
call to First ch., Burlington, Vt. 

noe J. J., Autwerp, called to Berkshire, 
N. Y, 

KALEY, Joun A.,, Carey, O., called to Chelsea, 

ich, 

KELSEY Franx D., New Gloucester, Me., called 
to Hejena, Mont, 

LEAVITT, Geo, R., Cambridgeport, Mass., re- 
moves to Cleveland, O, 

McGOWN, A. J., Bar Harbor, Me., resigns. 

MoINTOSH, Cuarixs H,, Chicago, Lil, accepts 
call to Necadah, Wis, 

NOURSE, Ropert, inst. in Tabernacle ch., 
Washington, D, ©, 

PERRY, Cuanves A., Memphis, Mich., accepts 
call to Randolph Center, Vt. 

SCURR, Wii114M, Sugar Island, Mich., resigns, 

SHEPHERD, 8,, Wyoming, Kan., resigns, 

SMART, Isaac C., Albany, calied to South ch., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

STRYKER, M. W., Second ch., Holyoke, Mass,, 
removes to Chicago, Ill, 

VAN AUKEN, H., H., Union City, accepts call to 
Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

WEEDEN, Wit114m O., Providence, R, L, ac- 
cepts call to Beatrice, Neb. 

WOLCOTT, W. H., East Taunton, Mass,, re- 
moves to Southern Cahfornia, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

ANDERSON, Joun M., Celina, called to Cum- 
minsville, Cincinnati, Q. 

BEEBE, W. C., Union, Or., removes to Moscow, 
Idaho. 

BINGHAM, W. R., D. D., Oxford, Penn., called 
to Second ch., Baltimore, Md. 

BRUCE, Cuas. H., Menlo, Ia., removes to Union 
City, Penn. 

CAMP, E. H., Sag Harbor, L. L., continues as 
pastor. 

EATON, 8. J. M., Jacksonville, Fla., removes to 
8723 Locust St., Philadelphia, Penn, 

GILL, Heser, Hopkinton, Ia., removes to West 
Los Animas, Col, 

HUNTER, W. H., Mill Creek and Mt. Olivet, O., 
resigns. 

oo Wiis, D, D., called to Junction City, 

D. . 


eee - Cai Rosert, Newville, Penn., died re- 

cently. 

McCLELLAND, V. 8., Ashton, Ia., removes to 
Lyons, Neb. 

OLMSTED, E. B., Olmsted, removes to Mt, Car- 
mel, Til. 

SIMPSON, J. A. E., Canonsburg, removes to 
Noblestown, Penn, 

SINCLAIR, ALExanp: Salisbury, Md, 
Feb., 20th. - Prepaetice:s 

SPOTTSWOOD, J. B., D. D., Newcastle, Del. 
died recently, aged 70. ; 

STEWART, W. B., Luport City, removes to 
Wilhamsburg, Ia, 

ALKER, T. M., Fountain Green, IIll., removes 

to Elk City, Kan, Sng. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
BELL, J. H., Forrest, Neah Bay, and 
wv ., removes to St. Matthews Hall, Sat 
‘ : 


NOBBS, Geo, H., chaplain to Pitcairn and 
folk Islands, died recently, aged 85, a 





name of Mr. Frank Van der Stucken prominent- 
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~ Bhe Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 15TH. 
PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA.—Acts xxvi, 1—18. 


Taoven two years had gone by, the Jews were 
still intent on Paul’s ruin, and one of the first 
things Festus, the new governor, has to consider 
is their complaint against him. They are still 
so bitter that they cherish the old plot to assault 
and murder him while an unarmed prisoner. 
Festus refuses to bring Paul to Jerusalem, and 
so they have to go to Cwsarea to renew their 
attack upon him. They are unable to 
prove anything, ani Festas ought to have set 
Paul free. But, being anxious to please the 
powerful men in his province, and thinking, 
perhaps, thatthe prisoner must certainly have 
been guilty of something, when his accusers 
were #0 remarkably bitter, Festus  pro- 
poses that he shall be taken to Jerusa- 
lem for yet further investigations, Paul 
had already been in confinement two years 
without a final decision on his case, and 
the proposition of Festus now looks toward a 
still longer delay of the verdict. Paul resolves 
to submit no longer to such dilatory proceed- 
ings. If the provincial governor will not render 
a decision, the case can be taken out of his hands, 
Availing himself of his rights as a Roman citi- 
zen, Paul demands that his case shall be trans- 
ferred from the provincial court to the emperor’s 
own tribunal. He says “I appeal to Cesar.” 
After a short conference with his council the 
governor allows the appeal. 

But, in sending up his prisoner, how shall the 
charges be stated in such a manner that the 
emperor's court can pass judgment upon them? 
Festus found difficulty in understanding the real 
nature of the accusations of Paul's assailants, 
Just at this time, however, he has a visit from 
Agrippa, son of the Herod who killed James 
(ch. xii), himself one of the subject kings 
tributary to the Roman Emperor. As Agrippa 
was a member of the Jewish nation, he should be 
able to understand the questions involved, and 
Festus desires him to look into the matter. The 
apostle being brought into the presence of the 
assembled dignitaries, Festus makes a general 
statement, and then Agrippa tells Paul that he is 
at liberty to rehearse the whole matter from his 
own point of view. 

Paul expresses his gratification that his plea is 
to be made before one, who, like Agrippa, is 
familiar with the questions in dispute, There is 
a great deal of injustice done because men have 
not fully studied the questions on which they 
give their votes or voices, 

Paul repeats his assertion that he is a Jew and 
of strictest Jewish training, as his accusers could 
testify, and that he was not loose in doctrine, but a 
Pharisee. He declares, moreover, that what makes 
him a follower of Jesus of Nazareth is that he 
believes that God has verified his promise to the 
fathers, giving the nation a Messiah, and that 
the fact that Jesus is this Messiah has been 
shown in the fact that God has raised him from 
the dead. And why, asks Paul, should the resur- 
rection of Jesus be deemed incredible when it 
has always been the doctrine of the Pharisees 
that there is a rising from the dead? 

He is moved to charity for those who retuse 
to acknowledge Jesus; for he himself once 
thought that he ought to oppose the name of 
the prophet of Nazareth. He tells how he shut 
up the saints in prison, and secured their con- 
demnation to death. He became, moreover, a 
foreign missionary of persecution, the frenzy of 
his perverted zeal sending him on his cruel 
errand even into strange cities. But there were 
goads against which he waa kicking. Perhaps 
as he witnessed so many triumphant deaths, like 
that of Stephen, the thought kept. forcing itself 
into his mind that after all there must be some- 
thing divine in this belief in Jesus of Naza- 
reth. At last the Galilean conquers and the 
tierce persecutor becomes a humble follower. 
He is appointed to go forth and tell not what he 
has surmised and guessed at, but what he has 
actually seen, and as he has been led out of 
darkness into light so shall distant nations 
through bim learn of and attain to the remiasion 
of sins, and become heirs of that holiness which 
comes through faith in the Holy One, 

Paul’s argument was simply a recital of his 
own experience. He who would preach Christ 
with power must have an experience of Christ. 

The remembrance of how bitter he had him- 
self been against Jesus gave Paul hope in the 
case of those who were still opposed. When deep 
convictions of sin have preceded joy in‘'God the 


subject of them may be hopeful regarding the 
worst cases. Why cannot the Holy Spirit do 
with others what he has done with us? 

What touched Saui’s heart was the tender ut- 
terance: ‘I am Jesus whom thou persecutest.”’ 
The Lord was not in the fierce flame that shone 
brighter than the Syrian sun, but in the still 
small voice of loving forgiveness that offcre 
peste even to the bitter persecutor. The 

ught of how the Divine One is grieved by a 
man’s sins may affect him more than threaten- 
ings of ruin for those sins, 

The * purpose” with which Christ has a 
peared to us in converting power is not merely 
that we may be made better off, but that we may 
go to others also, and turn them from the power 
of Satan unto God. 








School and College. 


Tue Harvard Crimson says that the neces- 
sary expenses are not more than $100 a year 
greater at Harvard or Yale than at Amherst, 
Dartmouth, or Williams. At Amherst, a student 
pays from #40 to #125 for a single room; at 
Williams, #25 to $100; at Yale, #50 to $140; 
while at Harvard the rent varies all the way 
from #44 to $300, with very few desirable rooms 
for less than $150. Of course, if two students 
room together the expense is reduced one-half. 
It is possible to get as good board for #4 a week 
at Harvard Memorial Hall as could be got at 
Amherst or any other college for %5 or $6. 
Tuition ranges all the way from #12 per year at 
Oberlin, Ohio, to $200 at Columbia; at Brown, 
Bowdoin, Princeton, and Williams, it is $75; at 
Amherst $100, at Yale $140, and at Harvard 
#150. By adding to these main items of exp2nse 
other necessary items, such as clothing, fuel, 
washing, books, etc., we can arrive at what may 
be called the minimum expense at the various 
colleges. Statistics have been carefully prepared 
at this point, and the following may be said to 
be the very least annual expenditure which will 
carry a student through the several colleges: 
Harvard, #475; Yale, #425; Amherst, Williams, 
and other colleges of the same stamp, about 
$375. 





....The question whether the study of the 
ancient classics should be made obligatory in the 
college course has been discussed within the past 
few days with a new vigor. Not only in gather- 
ings of college men has the matter been debated, 
but nearly every one of the daily papers has 
given its ideas on the subject. At a meeting of 
the Nineteenth Century Club, Presidents Eliot 
and McCosh presented the opposing views at 
length, and so brought the matter very fully be- 
fore the public, At the annual dinner of the 
Brown Alumni at Delmonico’s, this question 
was the engrossing one in the speeches of the 
evening, President Robinson and others giving 
it a somewhat extended consideration, The 
position generally taken was that greater atten- 
tion should be given to modern languages, but 
that the classics should also be retained, and 
that it is doubtful policy to give full election to 
under-graduates in deviding on courses of study. 
The position of Tue INDEPENDENT is indicated by 
an article in the editorial columns. 


.... Regarding election in college study, Pres- 
ident Eliot remarks that in a college with a pre- 
scribed curriculum, providing say sixteen hours 
a week of instruction for each class, or sixty- 
four hours for the four classes, six or eight 
teachers can easily give all the instruction 
needed, ‘T'weaty teachers would be a Jiberal 
allowance for a college of this type, including all 
its classes and optional studies, There are hun- 
dreds of American colleges at this moment with 
less than twenty teachers. But there are eighty 
teachers employed this year in Harvard, and 
they give about 425 hours of public instruction 
a week. It is impossible for any undergraduate 
to take more than « tenth part of the instruction 
provided, and a diligent student would need 
about forty years to cover the present tield, As 
a student cannot take the whole list of subjects 
it is necessary to permit him to take a part. 


..».-The Northfield Seminary, founded by Mr. 
D. L. Moody in 1879, to promote the Christian 
education of young women, now has about 200 
students. Its principal edifice, Marquand Hall, 
an elegant structure, which has cost $67,000, is 
a memorial to Frederick Marquand, from whose 
estate came the funds for its erection. In addi- 
tion to this, which is just completed, the Semi- 
nary is provided with two dormitories, ‘‘ East 
hall” and ‘Bonar hall,” and Mr. Moody's own 
house is used much of the time. A granite 
recitation hall, to cost upward of $50,000, is also 
now under construction, to be completed in two 
months, and more buildings still will have to be 
provided within a year to keep up at all with the 
demand of incoming students. At this school 
and the corresponding one at Gill, for boys, 
about $300,000 has been expended on buildings, 


.... Over a hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
were added to the funds of Amherst College 
during the last year, chief of which were eighty 
thousand from the Henry T. Morgan estate; 
thirty-five thousand from Charles M. Pratt, 
toward the erection of the gymnasium which 
bears his name ; twenty-two thousand from Mrs. 
C. W. Chapin, to complete the endowment of the 
Presidency of the College which her husband be- 
gan; eight thousand from the residuary legacy 


of Dr. William J. Walker ; five thousand from the 
estate of the late Frederick Marquand ; and five 
thousand from the Hon. Frederick Billings 
toward the furnishing of the gymnasium. 


....The Yale Divinity School has just received 
$50,000 from the estate of the late Frederick 
Marquand, and a subscription has been com- 
pleted of $100,000, on which the gift was condi- 
tioned, This increases the funds of the school 
to $470,000, in addition to its buildings and 
grounds. 


....The last catalogue of Rutgers reports six- 
teen professors, The students number as fol- 


lows : Seniors, 17; juniors, 25; sophomores, 23 ; 
freshmen, 36. 





Personalities. 


Mn. Georce Avaustus Sara made $2,500 
out of his large red nose. A libeler, mislead by 
its appearance, accused Mr. Sala of being a hard 
drinker. He is an abstemious man and the truth 
is that the nose acquired its color and promi- 
nence by a surgical operation in Mr. Sala’s 
youth. The court awarded the journalist the 
sum named as damages, and he went off to 
France and had a fine trip with the money. 


....-Mr. Henry Ware, whose. recent decease 
at Cambridge, Mass., we noticed, was the son of 
the jate Rev. William Ware, author of ‘‘Zenobia” 
and other works that were prominent in the New 
England literature of their day. Mr. Weare 
served as confidential secretary to two Massachu- 
setts Governors—Andrew and Bullock—and was 
clerk for two years of the United States Senate. 


....-Mr. John Boyle O'Reilly was invited to 
deliver the St. Patrick’s Day oration in Ottawa 
and acceded to the request, provided the English 
Government would grant him immunity from 
any arrest because of his activity in the 1866 
Fenianism. The Home Secretary replies that 
**such immunity could not be guaranteed” ; so 
Mr. O'Reilly will not visit Ottawa on the 17th, 


. .On any day the attentive eye of the 
passer can discover, from Broadway, in this city, 
through the iron rails surrounding Trinity 
churchyard, the grave of Charlotte Temple, 
whose melancholy history was developed into a 
once popular tale, lately reprinted. The decent 
burial of the ill-fated woman was arranged by 
some compassionate friends. 


....By the death of Sir Robert Phillmore, 
Mr. Gladstone loses one of his oldest and best 
beloved friends. The Premier was the younger 
of the two, by four or five weeks only, and the 
identity of their years was reflected in their 
tastes, their habits, and their ways of thought 
in both religious and political matters. 


....The inventor of the system of electric 
lighting bearing his name, Mr. Joseph Swan, is 
described as a tall, handsome, North of Eng- 
Jand man, of more than middle age, with a Jove- 
like cast of head, waving with long gray locks, 
and a pair of penetrating eyes gleaming from 
beneath bushy gray brows, 


....Osman Digma’s original name was Al- 
phonse Vinet, he being a full-blooded French- 
man. He was at one time sold as a slave to Mo- 
bammed Ahmed el Mahdi, but quickly rose in 
that prophet’s favor and became his son-in-law. 
He is now about fifty-three years old. 


....-Mra. Louisa Reed Stowell, the only lady 
instructor in the University of Michigan, and the 
author of several treatises on microscopical sub- 
jects, has just been elected a member of the 
Royal Microscopical Society of London, being 
the third lady ever elected. 


....Mr, F. C. Burnand, editor of Punch, and 
author of the amusing ‘Happy Thought,” is 
also distinguished as the father of eleven 
daughters, who are all happily married, and al- 
most all of them mothers of several children. 


...-The late Charles Brand, of Mains of For- 
doun, was the nearest relative of the Poet 
Burns, his grandmother having been the latter’s 
aunt. Mr. Brand was the builder of the Grange- 
mouth docks, which cost #1,250,000. 


...-Mrs, Caldwell, the lady who has given a 
very large sum toward a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity in America, will receive the Golden 
Rose, annually presented, by the Pope, to the. 
greatest benefactor in the year. 


....The Journal de Rome says that a mistake 
has been made in announcing the present year 
as the semi-centennial of Pope Leo’s ordination 
to the priesthood. The half-century will not be 
completed till 1887. 


....Archibald Forbes is said to have bluntly 
declined an invitation to supper given him by 
the famous Bohemian Club of San Francisco, 
some years ago, because Mr. Oscar Wilde was 
also asked. 


....J. W. Cross, the husband of George Eliot, 
passed the ten years of his life between 1862 and 
1872, in New York, in the banking house of his 
uncle, William Wood, of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 


...-Mrs. Cameron, the mother of the corres- 
pondent recently slain in battle, has been given 
a life pension by the London Standard, in the 
employ of which journal young Cameron was, 


....-Miss Laura Bridgman is in good health, 
and is always glad to receive her many friends 
at the Perkins Institute, where she is still pleas- 
antly situated. 


...-Dr. Bickersteth, author of the poem, ‘‘Yes- 
terday, To-day and Forever,” has just been cre- 
ated Bishop of Exeter. 


...-The late Mrs. James Russeli Lowell was a 
relative of the distinguished Senator, William 
Pitt Fessenden. 


....General Gordon’s birthday fell due on the 
day after the fall of KhartQm, January 27th. 





Pebbles, 


....Egotism is usually pretty unanimous—all 
T’s and no knows, 


...-The man who bolts his food should have a 
cast-iron digestion. 


...-“*Who is that across the street?” “Oh! 
that is a very close friend of mine.” * Indeed?” 
“Yes. Never lends a cent.” 


....'*Was Rome founded by Romeo?” inquired 
a pupil of the teacher. ‘No, my son,” replied 
the wise man, ‘‘it was Juliet who was found 
dead by Romeo.” 


....“*Where’s Jones?” ‘“‘ Dead.” ‘* Dead? well, 
I declare! Paid the debt of Nature, hey?” ‘‘No; 
compromised at less than fifty per cent.” “How 
so?” ‘+ He left his better half behind him.” 


....Jmportant Passenger: ‘Say, pilot, what’s 
the boat stopped for?” Pilot: *‘Too much fog.” 
I. P.: “But I can see the sky overhead.” 
Pilot: “ Wal, ’til the biler busts we aint a-going 
that way.” ; 


...-“*l have neither time nor inclination to 
pass paregorics on the deceased,” remarked an 
orator, ‘‘Panegyrics,” corrected a person pres- 
ent. ‘As you please, sir,” remarked the orator 
stiffly, “the words are anonymous.” 


...“ Shall I put a small or big head on this 
article?” asked a telegraph editor. Just then a 
poet timidly opened the door, and the managing 
editor sang out: ‘Puta big head onit.” The 
poet ducked back and went rapidly down the 
stairs. 


...-A Bangor young man blackened his mous- 
tache with a lead comb, and then took his girl 
out for a moonlight stroll. When the fair one 
appeared in the bright light of the family cir- 
cle a couple of hours later, her face looked like 
a railroad map 


....Uncle John: ‘*Well, Jimmy, have you 
enjoyed yourself to-day?” Jimmy: ‘No; I 
haven’t. I’ve had a miserable day.” Uncle John: 
** Miserable day? How’s that?” Jimmy: ‘ Aunt 
Betsey told me to eat all the dinner I wanted, 
and I couldn't.” 


.-.. ‘I see,” remarked father Hoedown, of 
Hackensack, to his wife the other day, as he was 
reading, his morning paper, ‘‘that Professor 
Foilem of London says fencin’ is healthy 
exercise for girls. Now that’s just what I told 
Milindy and Mary Jane when we was a layin’ 
that thousand rod worm feuce last Fall.” 


..In the eighteenth century the English 
Government granted commissions to such High- 
land chiefs as raised a certain number of men 
for the army. An English officer who had been 
sent into the Highlands to seeure recruits in- 
quired: ‘*Where are the volunteers?” “ All 
safe,” was the reply. ‘‘They are tied up in the 
barn.” 


...** Yes, brethren,” said the clergyman who 
was preaching the funeral sermon, ‘“‘our de- 
ceased brother was cut down in a single night— 
torn from the arms of his loving wife, who is 
thus left a desolate widuw at the early age of 
twenty-four years.” ‘*Twenty-two, if you 
please,” sobbed the widow, in the front pew, 
emerging from her handkerchief in an instant. 


...“* English as she is spoke” by foreigners 
is always amusing, and also as “‘she is wrote. ’ 
Here is a Japanese specimen: ** Notice. Shoe 
manufacturer. Design at any choice. The 
undersigned being engaged long and succeeded 
with their capacity at shoe factory of Isekats, in 
Tokio, it is now established in my liability at 
undermentioned lot all furnishment will be 
attended in moderate term with good quality. 
An order is acceptable, in receive a post, being 
called upon the measure, and it will be forwarded 
in furnish. U. Inoya.” 


...“‘ Jack,” besides being superstitious is, as 
a rule, positive and brief in his language, ex- 
cept when “spinning a yarn.” When he writes 
or addresses a letter he generally does it in a 
phonetic style, and in speaking of places he has a 
distinctive nomenclature of his own. He speaks 
of Cherbourg as “‘ Cherb,” of Gibraltar as ‘* The 
Rocks,” and Psyche he pronounces ‘‘ Fish.” On 
a vessel bound to Java in the Malay Archipelago 
a sailor was asked what was the course. 
“Through the Arches,” he said. ‘Arches of 
what?” ‘‘ Why, the Arches of Pelago,” he re- 
plied. 


.«»-A New York firm applied to Abraham 
Lincoln, some years before he became President, 
as to the financial standing of one of his neigh- 
bors. Mr. Lincoln replied as follows: ‘ Yours 
of the 10th inst. received. I am well acquainted 
with Mr. ——, and know his circumstances. 
First of all, he has a wife and baby; together 
they ought to be worth $50,000 to any man. 
Secondly, he has an office in which there is @ 
table worth $1.50, and three chairs worth, say 
$1. Last of all there is in one corner a large 
rat-hole which will bear looking into. Re- 
Spectfully yours,—A. LrNooLN.” 
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| Literature. 


l The prompt mention in our list af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 


for further notice.) 
DISCOVERY OF LUTHER INEDITA. 


Ir must not be supposed that the early 
centuries of the Church are the only possi- 
ble field for research. Although they offer 
many and great wants, there can scarcely 
be any date mentioned down to 1884, at 
which there is not something which needs 
study, and for which it would not be de- 
sirable for us to have documents which are 
not available. Looking over the years, 
however, a careful observer might well 
think that, atany rate, Luther and his age 
had been well turned over, that the long 
series of volumes in the Erlangen edition 
of his works would have left almost nothing 
to be desired, and that the careful cherish- 
ing of relics of the great Reformer would 
have allowed no scrap of manuscript to 
pass unobserved if it contained words of 
his that were not printed. 

Dr. Georg Buchwald, a son-in-law of 
Prof. G. A. Fricke, of Leipzig, comes for- 
ward to show that this is not the case, that 
much is still unpublished. In his position 
as an Oberlehrer, or upper-teacher at 
Zwickau, he has found ready access to the 
Rathsschulbibliothek, the library of the 
select counci!, of that city, and in this 
library he has founda mine of new mate_ 
rial. {n some cases, the general matter has 
been printed already, but from manuscripts 
with a different text. The Zwickaulibrary 
owes its character, as a source of informa- 
tion for the period of the Reformation, 
largely to the circumstance that a number 
of men, who were closely connected with 
the great lights of that day, were called to 
labor there; and the valuable basis laid for 
the library was built upon by the citizens 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. We may observe in passing that the 
author has also discovered a large number 
of inedited letters of Melanchthon’s. 

The chief treasures at Zwickau for the 
history of the Reformation, were collected 
by Stephen Roth, Georg Roérer, and An- 
dreas Poach. Dr. Buchwald hopes soon 
to publish a complete catalogue or, at least, 
a full review, of all the library contains in 
this line. For the present it will suffice to 
name as of special interest, as either entire- 
ly or in part new, the following Lutherana; 
Lectures on Genesis, on Deuteronomy 
chapters i—vii, on the Judges and on the 
minor prophets; exegetical essays on 
Matth. xxvii, 447.; Luke viii, xvi, xix; 
I Cor. xii, 1—12; allegorical exegetical 
essays on Matth. xxii, 1—14; Mark vii, 31— 
87; Luke x, 50—87; and a long article, 
with the title, *‘ The Sacrifices of the Old 
Testament Prefigured Christ.” 

Of these, Dr. Buchwald has published 
the lectures upon Judges: ‘* Dr. Martin 
Luther’s Vorlesung iiber des Buch der 
Richter.” Leipzig, Julius Drescher, 1884 
(x, 80, pp. 8.) These lectures are taken 
from the first fifty leaves of a volume of 
miscellaneous matter, lectures, letters, 
verses, disputations, etc., which Buchwald 
catalogues under ninety heads. Several 
different handwritings occur in the volume; 
the lectures on Judges are in Georg Rérer’s 
hand; they were copied by him from some- 
body’s notes, taken in the class-room. 

The editor, p. 10, was inclined to place 
the lectures in the years 1528, 1529; but 
Professor Késtlin, who has added a pre- 
face to this book, dates them 1516, and Dr. 
Buchwald owns that the veteran guide is 
right. Indeed, Késtlin is almost inclined 
to find in these lectures the explanation for 
Luther’s choice of Judges xiv, 14 as an 
Easter text in 1516. 

On pages 10, 11, we find a few citations 
which show how Luther, after the histor- 
ical exposition, passed to the allegorical 
sense; and on pages 12—14 there is a brief 
index to persons and things mentioned in 
the lectures. Hereupon follow the lectures 
themselves, in Latin, on pages 17—79: 
*‘Praelectio doctoris Martini Lutert in librum 

Judicum.” 

The reception accorded to these pages 
has been a warm one, and further publica- 
tions are eagerly looked for. 





REUSS’S HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT.* 


For nearly a generation the History of the 
New Testament of Dr. Reuss has been familiar 
to the better scholars in Germany and America. 
Less so in England, where Tregelles was about 
the first to point out the author’s marvelous 
attainments and equally marvelous collected 
material. It is one of the great works of this, 
or of allthe recent centuries, and deserves a wide 
circulation and careful study. The English 
translation, by Mr. Edward L. Houghton, has 
been the work of several years, and is fairly 
done. 

Dr. Reuss is known to the Bible-studying 
world by many a book and many an article in 
the encyclopedias and periodicals, in Latin, 
French and German, and as possessing a very 
large collection of Bibles in various languages, 
with the largest existing collection of editions of 
the Greek New Testament. His ‘* Bibliotheca Novi 
Testamenti Greci” still stands as the one and 
only work which presents a full account of the 
history of variations in the printed Greek text. 
Sundry others of his works bear a value equally 
unique. This fifth edition of his history was 
issued ten years ago, when he was past seventy, 
and it was almost the last great fruit of his long 
and busy life. He still lives, however, in agreen 
old age, and within a few months has prepared 
additions and corrections to his ‘* Bibliotheca” 
for a scholar in America, who, he hopes, will 
produce it in an English dress, with needed 
enlargement. 

One who is accustomed to Dr. Reuss’s writing, 
whether in Latin, French, German or English, 
knows that its pervading quality is a genial, 
kindly humor, which now and then takes on the 
shape of delicate irony. This fact makes a 
translation often seem more severe than it 
should, and sometimes wrongly turns an iron- 
ical expression into an apparent concession. 
Thus, in the present work, in speaking of the 
conversion of Paul, when he concludes that 
‘therefore, it may perhaps be allowed the 
Church thankfully to accept, as a gift from 
God, the inestimable boon which was conferre4 
upon it through him,” while the English reader 
may suppose the expression to show reprehensi- 
ble doubt, the German sees in it only an ironic 
sinile at the unbelieving critics who had reck- 
oned Réuss among the less scientific, as many 
of the orthodox had reckoned him, in certain 
points, as among the half-heretical, Aside from 
the difficulty of reproducing the color and 
humor, the language of Reuss is very clear, and 
generally not hard to translate. 

On the question of inspiration Reuss does 
not agree with the strict teaching of the creeds 
of Protestant Christendom. In other respects 
he is altogether evangelical ; unless his views of 
the temporary scope of the Apocalypse and of 
the pseudepigraphic character of the second 
Epistle of Peter, and his doubt about the author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel exclude him, 

The German of the fifth edition, from which 
this translation is made, has many slight typo- 
graphical errors, and some of these are followed 
in the translation. Besides these matters, it is 
also proper, for the better understanding of the 
work, to note that the term ‘‘ New Testament” 
is, for the most part, used in the biblical and 
theological sense of a religious dispensation, or 
New Covenant, Also, that the term apostle, as 
in the New Testament itself, often means: any 
Christian missionary whom history or tradition 
places in immediate connection with Jesus, or 
the Twelve. 

The work is divided into tive books, of which 
the first treats of the origin and development of 
a sacred literature of the New Covenant; ora 
history of the literature. The second, of the 
collection of the sacred books of the Christians 
into a whole, for the ase of the churches; or, a 
history of the canon. The third treats of the 
preservation of the original form of the books ; 
or a history of the text. The fourth, of the dis- 
semination of the collection among Christian 
peoples ; or, of versions, in ancient and modern 
languages. The fifth, of the use made of the 
books in theolegy ; or, the history of biblical 
exegesis or interpretation. Throughout, the 
work is written in paragraphs, or numbered sec- 
tions, in coarse print, followed by more special 
remarks, and by bibliographical references, in 
finer type. The coarse print is remarkable for 
its comprehensiveness and compression; the 
fine print is a work that impresses us with its 
vastness. It is in the fine print that the biblio- 
graphical additions are made by the translator. 

It is apparent, from what has been already 
suid, that this book contains matter that else- 
where would be considered ample for five (at 
least) separate works ; but it would be hard to 
find separate works, covering each as much 
ground, that treat the subject so well or so thor- 
oughly. It is in the history of the literature and 





* HisTORY OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES OF THE NEw 
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HoveuTon,'A.M. Intwo volumes (continuous pag- 
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of the canon that the author's divergence from 
the orthodox appears on the subject of verbal 
inspiration ; but it is hard to see wherein he there 
differs essentially from the leading English di~ 
vines who write on the same subjects, Of 
Christian love, and of faith in the Bible as the 
revelation which gives to all—especially to the 
unlearned, who follow the hermeneutics of Na- 
ture—consolation, instruction, discipline, and 
hope, there is no lack. Dr. Reuss is in the full- 
est sympathy with those who wish to spread the 
Gospel everywhere, as the true record of the re- 
vealed way of salvation, and believes that the 
mass of humbler Christians have generally been 
truer exegetes than the scientific students (whose 
province it is to face doubt and try to resolve 
uncertainty), whose voices no hermeneutic for- 
mula has been able to unite, and who have yet 
in large measure to learn to be servants not of 
the letter that killeth, but of the spirit that mak- 
eth alive. And it is this Christian spirit and 
sympathy, this disposition to use for himself the 
Scriptures for his own food, that has made this 
history so valuable as a conspectus, or as a whole 
view of Christianity, above moat, if not all of its 
German critical brethren. 

Still, the value of the work to most Americans 
lies in the fact of its character as a thesaurus, 
and almost as a cyclopedia of information ; 
especially in its bibliography and the thorough 
classification of the latter. Herein it stands quite 
unequaled. Yet, in the ten years that have 
elapsed since the issue of the original, the work 
of other scholars, und of Reuss himself, has 
supplied a number of its defects and corrested 
a number of the mistakes inevitable in a work 
so gigantic. Perhaps the most abundant mate- 
rial for correction exists in works which have 
seen the light in America, Certainly, as the 
bibliographical additions of the translator 
show, the latter had the means to add many, 
though it is scarcely surprising that he did not, 
or perhaps could not do it. An exhaustive list 
of the minor inaccuracies of either Reuss or 
the translator would be quite long, and doubt- 
less impossible for any one to make without a 
larger library than most people have access to 
in America, A few, however, we may note, 
referring to this translation, and not stepping 
always to state whether the defect is chargeable 
to Reuss himself or to the translator. 

Certain constant errors in the spelling of 
names occur, as * Perionius” for Perizonius; 
‘* Maestricht” for Mastricht (the correct name is 
von Mastricht, and should not be put down in 
the various ways that are given); ‘* Karkaphen- 
tian’’ for Karkaphensian (by the way, this is a 
Syriac version, contrary to what Reuss states) ; 
** Moses v. [é.¢e., von] Marden,” utterly wrong 
for Moses of Mardin; with many others of the 
sort, \ 

On p. 202, the translator might easily have 
added a little needed bibliography of works 
which have recently stirred the world about 
Titian ; and so in numerous other matters, In 
the later histories of Versions, it is strange that 
neither Reuss nor the translator should mention 
the Arabic Bible of Smith and Van Dyck, which 
has doubtless had a wider circulation than all 
others put together, and should keep the wrong 
statement, that the version of ‘‘ Risius,” (really, 
Sarkis er-Rizz) is still in circulation by the Brit- 
ish Society ; together with a mention of another 
version as forthcoming and hopeful, which was 
abandoned as useless before Reuss wrote his last 
edition. But Reuss and bis translator are both 
behind the times in the matter of modern ver- 
sions, and hardly supply the deficiency by refer- 
ring generally to the recent reports of the great 
Bible Societies. 

In speaking of (modern) chapters and verses, 
Reuss has been shown, by American works, to 
be wrong in sundry essentials. In ascribing 
the chapter division to Hugo de Sant» Caro, he 
foilows the weaker evidence, the overwhelming 
early testimony settling the point in favor of 
Stephen Langton, of Canterbury, Hugo having 
only supplied the subdividing A, B, C, etc., in 
each chapter. And, by the by, these subdivid- 
ing letters did not “ disappear about 1550,” but 
held their place for a full century later. Nor 
did the modern verses first appear in R. Stephen’s 
Latin Vulgate of 1548 (a book that never ex- 
isted), but in the Greek-Latin New Testament of 
1551, and in the whole Bible first in 1555. In 
speaking of the Epistle of Barnabas, it would 
now be deemed essential to state that Hilgen- 
feld’s edition was made with the help of the 
Constantinople MS8., though done before the 
“Teaching of the Apostles” wus discovered in that 
MS. The same neglect is not found in the case 
of the editions of Clement. Bernstein's judg- 
ment that the Codex Angelica of Rome presents 
the true Philoxenian Gospels, has been for some 
years everthrown, a Paris codex, and especially 
the Beirfit codex, having far stronger claims 
for that position. 

But of errors and defects that might haye been 
avoided, and especially of additions which might 
have been made to the bibliography (though 
this could not have been required of the trans- 
lator), it would be easy to fill several pages. A 


hasty reading has shown some hundreds of 
matters which might, not to say ought to, have 





been corrected or improved. But what one man 
without full leisure and opportunity is suffi- 


cient? The work is great, grand, and invaluable ; 
fot only of lasting renown to the author, but 


‘calling for thanks and gratitude to the transla- 


tor. Fewworks have so smalla percentage of 
error, or fall so little short of completeness. 
When this edition is exhausted, it is to be hoped 
that another will appear, embodying the im- 
provements which a decade of scholarly work 
has made it possible to supply. 


THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


In the Allantic the third of Miss K. O’Meara’s 

papers on ‘‘Madame Mohl; Her Salon and Her 

Friends,” improves in its vivacity and descriptive 

power on preceding installments. Miss O'Meara 

here enters upon the eccentricities of person 
and manner whick clung to the subject of her 

sketch all her life long. Mme. Mohl’s age was a 

sore point with her. She once told the Mayor, 

‘Monsieur, it is no business of yours; and if it 

were, I would jump out of the window sooner 
than tell you,” and finessed about her birth- 
days till she died. Dress was not her weaknesr, 
Ordinarily she wore a ‘skirt of one color, a 
jacket of another, with a shabby night-cap 
stuck on top of a bush of curl-papers. . . . . 
There was a kind of coquetry in this defiance of 
coquetry.” As Madame Mohbl never bought said 
curl-papers, but used odd bits of colored circu- 
lars, old letters and bill, she looked often “‘ like 
a mad witch,” as Mme. Ozanam once declared. 
That lady describes her appearing at a ball, on 
the arm of the elegant M. de Loménie, got up 
in so scanty and extraordinary a toilette 
that Mme, Ozanam complimented the 
gentleman on his fortitude in entering 
the room with her. Clara Barnes has 
a unique subject of biography in ‘The 
Mother of Tourguenieff,” who died at an 
advanced age in 1850. She was a woman of 
strong and peculiar character ; in many respects 
a typical Russian lady. She was not at all 
pleased when Ivan turned to literature. Miss 
Martin has quoted some strange anecdotes of 
her domestic life, and there are two of them— 
the affair at the table with her butler, Simon, and 
the story of her attempt to send away the children 
of another servant, Agatha—which read like 
bits out of her son’s books, Mr, William Henry 
Bishop has a highly original, if not very poetic 
sketch, ‘‘The Brown-Stone Boy”; Sylvester 
Baxter writes of ‘A Plunge Into Summer” (a 
trip into Mexico in January); and there are 
other papers, critical and historical, Three 
serial stories, by Mr. Craddock, Miss Jewett, and 
Mrs. Oliphant, are now running. The poeta of 
the number are R. K. Munkittrick, Robertson 
James, William H. Hayne, and E, R, Bill. 

In taking up Harper's, and opening into a 
certain one of its charmingly illustrated articles, 
we cannot but think that it is time that the cat- 
bird connexion in the United States passed a 
vote of thanks to Miss Olive Thorne Miller, She 
has been for a couple of years exploiting this 
wonderfully fascinating denizen of our villas as 
it deserves, devoting herself to observing the cat- 
bird, his walks and ways. This new paper on 
the bright, graceful creature, is filled with evi- 
dences of her patient and keen eye. Other con- 
tributions, interest in which is enforced by the 
artist and engraver, are four—*' The House of 
Orange,” by Prof. W. T. Hewett; ‘‘A Glimpse at 
Some Washington Homes,” by E. W. Lightner; 
“The Cape Ann Quarries,” by Ellen Day Hale ; 
and “In an Old Virginia Town,” (Fredericke- 
burgh,) by Frederick Daniel, Particularly en- 
tertaining is the peep at Jefferson's “ Financial 
Diary,” tranecribed by Mr. John Bigelow, per- 
haps in timely remembrance of a new Adminis- 
tration to come. From it we discover that Mr, 
Jefferson, as the man or President, was by no 
means systematic or wise in his expenditures or 
economies, that he was lavishly charitable, that 
he delighted in Madeira (the customs-duty on 
which he never attempted to evade), and that 
this samé account-book was carefully cast up 
from month to month, His servants’ wages, 
added up, averaged $175 a month. The Presi- 
dent was as curious as a child or philosopher 
about seeing shows. Here are illustrative 
entries : 








1791, Dec, 20, pd for seeing a lion 21 months old 
113g, 

**1792, June 1, pd seeing a small seal, 125, 

1797, March 10, pd seeing elephant, 6, 

“6 “ 18, “ seeing eik, .75. 

1798, Jan. 26, pd seeing Caleb Philips, a dwarf, 
.%. (Note.—He weigh — Ib. now, and when born 
heweighed , . . . 81lb. Heis — years old. 

* April 10, 1800, p. seeing a painting, .25.” 


Apropos of his charities, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that, himself a man of such well-known in- 
difference to Christianity and the religion of 
revelation, Mr Jefferson gave large sums con- 
tinually toward the erection of churehes or 
their assistance. The diary is full of such in- 
stances. Also among the contributors to Har- 
per’s tor this month are to be included the 
names of Maurice Thompson, Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop, Ambrose L, Ranney, M.D., Mary E. 
Wilkins, William C, Richards, Margaret De- 
lano, John Fiske, R. Machray, and Constance 





Cary Harrison. Miss Woolson’s serial, ‘East 
Angels,” attains its third part, 
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In The ain @ sumptuously illustrated 
number, besides the already famous War Series, 
there is a rich variety of reading matter. Gen- 
eral Colston’s ‘Land of the False Prophet” 
gives some carefully prepared descriptions of the 
SOdan region, embellished with many drawings 
and reproduced photographic views. The pres- 
ent set of astronomical papers, from the pen of 
Mr. Langley, is ended with one of the most 
strikingly illustrated of the series, ‘The Planets 
andthe Moon.” There are two biographical ar- 
ticles—Mr. Bigelow’s, ‘Some Reminiscences of 
Charles O’Conor,” and Stephen M. Allen’s 
“Reminiscences of Daniel Webster.” The last- 
named has a likeness of Mr. Webster which is 
rarely met with--a full-face picture (taken with 
the old style beaver hat), and an excellent like- 
ness, which it is interesting to compare with a 
recently etched portrait of the statesman. The 
poetry and fiction of the number is of the usual 
proportion and merit. The magazine prints an 
issue of this number of 190,000 copies, 

In Lippincotl’s, Mr. John Heard, Jr., takes up 
the present state of life and civilization in 
Northern Mexieo, under the title, *‘ Letters from 
the Sonora” ; Marie L. Thompson contributes a 
sprightly little sketch of the privileges and posi- 
tion of an [talian balia (wet-nurse), which are 
surely curious and entertaining enough; Mr. 
Edward C. Bruce writes of the New Orleans Ex- 
position ; Mr. John P. Peters records the history 
of ‘‘ Babylonian Exploration” in an interesting 
and concise style, adding a foot-note, in which 
he refers to the latest prosecution of research 
along the Tigris and Euphrates, which is headed 
by the editor of Taz INpEPENDEN?r, Dr. W. H. 
Ward. The stories are all of the best sort. 
**Tina’s Holin’,”” by Tobe Hodge, being an hum- 
ble romance, in a Southern wilderness, almost 
worthy of Mr. Charles Egbert Craddock’s owner- 
ship. To F, C. Baylor's extremely bright ‘‘in- 
ternational’ novel, ‘‘On This Side,” we have al. 
luded in complimentary terms before now. This 
number of one of our standard and entertaining 
periodicals is altogether a good one. 

One remarks inthe current issue of Casgell’s 
Family Magazine the attention paid by English 
publishers and editors to the illustrations in 
the stories, short or continued; they are nearly 
always in such harmony with the writer's con- 
ception, and the drawing is usually simple, but 
effective. The contents of Cavssell’s for March 
leave little to be asked by the reader of quiet 
tastes. Two features are new and happy in sub- 
ject and treatment—* Life at an American Col- 
lege,” by Walter Squires, being an Englishman's 
way of looking at a course in Yale; and the sen- 
sible advice by ‘‘ A Family Doctor” on the treat- 
ment of “Emotional Nervousness.” The short 
stories are: *‘A Lost Opportunity,” by Stella 
Bt. John Gard, and “ Grandmamma’s Valentine” 
by Elizabeth C. Winter. 

In The Quiver, now one of the Messrs. Cas- 
gell’s American reprints, which is attaining con- 
siderable popularity here, an article by Dr, 
Bevan, formerly of this city, upon ** Popular 
American Preachers,” has an attraction for local 
readers, as the clergymen of New York form ita 
special subject of chat. “The Growth of the 
New Testament,” by the Archdeacon of Maccles- 
field ; ‘‘ The Marks of the Lord Jesus,” by Hora- 
tius Bonar, D.D., a name beloved in the United 
States; andthe Bishop of Rochester's accouns 
of “Church Work in South London,” will be 
found instructive. So far as we know, there is 
no similar religious periodical in circulation in 
America, except the Sunday Magazine, and we 
think there is room for it, 

The Magazine of Art has for its frontispiece a 
choice wood-cut from Arthur Hacker’s recent 
picture, ‘‘The Wonder Story,” attractive in sub- 
ject and artistic in execution, ‘The Royal 
Institute” is the leading article, illustrated with 
three engravings, of dubious merit. Those in- 
troduced in Miss Zimmern’s paper on Mrs, 
Frank Foll’s beautiful house in London are much 
more satisfactory, and those accompanying Mr. 
Compton’s, *‘ The Artist in Corsica,” are extreme- 
ly beautiful. The ‘Water Color and Etching 
Exhibition” is discussed in the American appen- 
dix to the magazine, with some sketches by the 
artists, and the usual “Monthly Record of 
American Art” finds its place toward the end. 

A remarkable portrait of King Charles I, as 
he appeared during the sessions of his trial 
appears as the frontispiece to the Magazine of 
American History. An article of particular 
interest to Southern readers will be found in the 
Rev. Ricard Wheatley’s, “The Fairfaxes of 
Yorkshire and Virginia.” Other elements making 
up a number that cannot fail to please and 
instruct the historical student are Dr. Ham- 
mond’s ‘ Brigadier-General Nathaniel Lyon, 
U. 8.A.,” “About Richard Bellingham,” by E. 
A. Goss, and “‘The Adventure of Monsieur De 
Belle Isle,” by Charles Dimitry. Mrs. Lamb 
edits this unique periodical with excellent taste. 


—— 


+-eeNo. 6 of the fourth volume of The Old 
Testament Student, William R. Harper, Ph.D., 
editor, has just come to hand, with about fifty 
pages of close, free, and scholarly discussion, as 
will be seen trom the contents : 
“ The Central Problem of Old Testament Discus- 
sion,” by Prof. George H. Schodde, Ph. D.; “ Stud- 





ies in Old Testament Hermeneutics: II,” Prof. M. 
8. Terry, 8. T. D.; “ The Correlation of the Old and 
New Covenants,” James Scott, D.D.; ‘The Value 
of the Old Testament for the Work of the Pastor: 
III,” Prof. 8. Burnham; “The Book of Joe),” Prof. 
Chas. Elliott, D.D.; “The Dogma of the Resurrec- 
tion among the Ancient Egyptians,” Prof. Howard 
Osgood, D.D.; ‘‘ Notes from Abroad,” Ira M. Price ; 
“Contributed Notes: A Question.” Howard 
Crosby, D.D.; “Genesis v., 29.” W. R. Harper; 
* Editorial Notes: The Institute of Hebrew.—Neg- 
lect of the Minor Prophets.—Light on the Old Tes- 
tament”; ‘‘ Book Notices. Manual of Biblicai Ge- 
ography.—Times of Abraham”; * Semitic and Old 
Testament Bibliography.” 


The Review is especially devoted to Hebrew 
learning, and published by the American Publi- 
cation Society of Hebrew, Morgan Park, Ill. 
———From the Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
publishers, London, we have the February num- 
ber of the English Independent Review, The 
Congregationalist, edited with great ability by 
J. Guinness Rogers, B.A. The present number 
opens with a temperate discussion of the practi- 
cal question of ‘The Church and the Stage.” 
This qnestion has been brought to the front in 
England by Mr. F. C. Burnand’s very unfavor- 
able opinion of the profession to which he is so 
closely allied in The Fortnightly Review. The 
Pall Mall Gazetie added new heat to the flame 
by publishing an interview with Mr. Hollings- 
head, the great London manager of comedy. 
After having seen both papers and the reported 
interview, we must agree with The Congregation- 
alist and with The Pall Mall Gazette that Mr. 
Hollingshead leaves the matter in worse shape 
than Mr. Burnand put it. The striking feature 
of this Review is the number of short, striking 
articles it contains on a large variety of topics. 
From an Independent point of view the most 
striking paper is the strictures on the course 
the London Times has seen fit to pursue toward 
the Liberation or Disestablishment Society. 
—With the New Year the Methodist Review 
became bi-monthly. Number two for the year 
is issued promptly in advance of date. It con- 
tains five elaborate contributions and between 
forty and fifty pages of editorial miscellany on 
current topics, etc., in which we find the pecu- 
liar interest of the Review. 





..We are glad to see an American edition of 
Juliana Horatia Ewing's Daddy Darwin’s Dove- 
cot, and hope that the Messrs, Roberts Brothers 
will follow it with *‘ Jackanapes,” by thesame 
author. Both of these stories have had a great 
and merry run through English society, where they 
still excite a merry ripple as often as they are 
mentioned. ‘ Jackanapes” is a military story, 
and Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot isa country tale as 
quiet in its way as ‘*Cranford,” Both are de- 
lightfully entertaining. The American appears 
tobe a fac simile of the English edition, Ran- 
dolph Caldecott’s excellent illustrations and all, 
-——The same house republish the amazingly 
clever skit on the fourth dimension philosophy, 
Flat Land, A Romance of Many Dimensions’ By a 
Square, with illustrations by the author. The 
ingenuity of this satire has not been exceeded, if 
it has been reached since Swift wrote “ Gulliver's 
Travels.” The wit of itis hardly less keen, but 
the mathematical configuration of the subject 
leaves it hardly open to be illumined with as 
steady a glow of humor. The author has, how- 
ever, wrought miracles in the way of making 
geometrical figures and conceptions enact a 
comedy. His object appears to be simply to 
make fun of an extravagant and ridiculous 
theory, and not the more serious one of laughing 
a lot of foolish dreamers off the stage. 


.-The vade mecum that all tourists and 
sportsmen in Florida will require, the best they 
can get, and, on the whole, as good a hand book 
as they can ask, is Mr. C. Kirk Munroe’s Flori- 
da Annuai (©. K. Munroe, 140 Nassau St.) 
It makes a good beginning with an excellent 
map on a large scale, full and clear. The geo- 
graphical, physical, agricultural, and pomologi- 
cal description of the country is carefully done. 
Its resources and hygienic peculiarities are de- 
scribed as well as the now fresh and unexhausted 
attractions for the tourist and sportsman. The 
Annual ia prepared with special reference to in- 
tending settlers, and furnishes them with the in- 
formation they require on a great variety of 
points, as to the natural resources and charac- 
ter of the state. 


....We have already noticed the American 
edition of Meyer’s Commentary on the New Tes- 
tament, published by the Messrs. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, and remarked with special commendation 
the really good and improving work that had 
been done by Professor Dwight on the American 
edition of the Epistle to the Romans. We have 
now at hand the two volumes on Matthew and 
on the Gospel of John, the former done under 
the direction of Prof. Geo. R. Crooks, of Drew 
Theological Seminary, and the latter by Prof. 
A. C. Kendrick, of Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary. The best thing to be asked of either of 
these editors is that he give the American Chris- 
tian public the best possible rendering of Meyer. 
Much was left undone, or poorly done, in the 
previous English translation, and we are glad to 
see that a large gain has been made in this re- 
spect in all of the volumes of this version. As 
to the attempt to correct Meyer in his own text, 





or to bring him to the commonly received stan- 
dard of opinion in this country, if it is to be 
done at all, the method adopted in these vol- 
umes, of foot-notes, is the least objectionable. 
Dr. Crooks’s introduction to Matthew is full 
enough to note the points at which American 
expositors would part company with the great 
German. The main question, after all, is what 
does the sacred text mean? That point decided, 
every man can do the rest for himself, andon this 
question of the meaning of the ‘text, there can 
be no question that no commentator has yet 
arisen in the Church to stand beside Heinrich 
August Wilhelm Meyer. 


....The Rev. James Kennedy, late missionary 
of the London Society to India and author of 
a volume on Christianity and the religions of 
India, has published a useful and readable 16mo 
volume on Life and Work in Benares and Ku- 
maon, 1839—1877. No man was ever better placed, 
both as to geographical situation and as to the 
time when he was there, than Mr. Kennedy. He 
is, moreover, aman of calm, sagacious judgment, 
and with a broad view of his work which brought 
him into the close personal connection with 
public and social affairs. He writes graphically, 
in a lively and readable style. He may be 
with protit by all who wish to understand India 
as it was, and the agencies which are now affect- 
ing its development, as well as what it owes to 
the missionary and his work. 


...-There is no more effective way of enter- 
taining a small company of an evening than by 
really good tableaux vivants, The art of in- 
venting, arranging and throwing them onto the 
screen is nice and difficult, and requires efficient 
aid, like that offered in a little hook of Artistic 
Tableauz, with Picturesque Diagrams and De- 
scriptions of Costumes, published by the Messrs. 
White, Stokes & Allen, of this city. The de- 
acriptive text is by Josephine Pollard, who man- 
ages to say all that is required in the way of 
hints as to the effect to be produced, and the 
way of doing it, while the arrangement of dia- 
grams is by Walter Satterlee. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewtidertng vartety recentiy tntro- 
ducea wnte the size ana form os printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereaster, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list in inches and quarters. The number firet 
given isthe length.) 
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Greater London. A Narrative of its History, 
its Peo wy and its Places, By Edward Wal- 
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London. * A lustrated, Vol. II. 10}¢x744, pp. 
E11, 660. THE GAME..........cccccccccccccreerene 400 


Humphrey aeanane A Memoir, Compiled 
from Autobiographical Notes. By _ his 
Nephew, Thomas Humphrey Ward. 8}¢x6, 
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Italy. From the Fall of Napoleon I, in offi. to 
the Death of Victor Emmanuel, in By 
John Webb Probyn, Sexi, PP. Xv, mn The 


Cassell’s Popular Gardening. Edited deb 
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n: its Nature and Record, By Hein- 

wae ye wald d, author of “ The History of Is- 
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the . ‘Rev. Thomas Goadby, B.A. 9xb 4. pp. 
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Old and New ‘theoloey. By the Rev. J. 
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The Acts of the Apostles, with Introduction, 
Notes and Maps. y Thomas M. Linsay, 
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Scribner & Wel 

The Poems of Sates Mackworth Praed. 

With a Memoir by the Rev. Derwent Cole- 
ridge. Two volumes in one. Texas. PE PP. = 
413. New York: White, Stokes & Allen 

Birthday Flowers. Poems b Prominent “Au 
of arranged and iiuedra ted by Susie B. 
Skelding, author of “ flowers from Hill and 
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Pitty Pelede. By Thomas J. Murrey, author of 
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tional. By James Buty.» bic: . C.D., MP. 
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The People’s Bible: Discoursor, upon Holy 
Scrip’ ure. By Joseph Parser, D. .D., author 
of “ Ecce Deus,” etc, Vol. The Book of 
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The, Table Talk and O mnians f Samuel “Taylor 
leridge. Arranged and Edited by T. Ashe, 
itor of Coleridge's ‘* Lectures and 
Notes on Shakspere and Other bo 
Bon b Be by Tiexdi$, pp. xix, 446. London 
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Easter Gleams. By Ernest Warburton Shyrtled. 

6x4, pp. 24. Boston: Cupples, Upham &Co.. 0 35 
A Man of His Word, ond Other Stories, By W 

E. Norris. (Franklin Square Librarz. ) ‘Lix8, 

pp. 66. New York: Harper and Bros.......... 0 20 
At the Foot of the Cross. A Story of Easter 

Eve. By Laning Bayley. ole Pp. 
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Horatio G. Kern. 
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For Sale by all Booksellers, Price, 81.25. 


JUST OUT. 


INSPIRATION. 


mposium on “In What Sense and Within What 

mits is the Bible the Word of God?” By Canon 

‘arrar, Principal Cairns, Stanley ce Edward 
White, aud others. i2mo, cloth, $1.5 


SAMUEL GOBRAT, 


Bishop of Jerusalem. His Life and Pane A Bio. 
graphical Sketch, drawn ~~ g Me ‘om his own 
journals. With — and illustrations. 400 
Re es, 12mo0, cloth. 82.00. 

“This volume has one great merit to begin with. 

It is short, compact, and very full] of the moat inter- 

esting and useful , + tion.”— From Introduction 

by the Earl af Sha/tsbury 


REVELATION. 


Universal and Special. By Rev. Wm. W. Olesen, 
8.T.D., author of “ Personality ; Human and Di- 
vine.”” 12mo, cloth, 1.25. 

In this volume Dr. Olssen. takes up a subject which 

is of profound interest in 1 Saeologio al discussion. 

« Lhe Literary World (Boston) says of the author: 
He has shown himecif. a master of clearand concise 

statement. Treats with thought and thor- 

oughnets « quéstion of many bearings and deep in- 


teres 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 
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The ‘“*NEW POPULAR EDITION ” ot 


PRESCOTT’S WORKS 


Printed from the plates ot the New Revised Edition 
with the author’s lateet corrections and additions. 
Edited by J. Foster Kirk. 





History of Ferdinand and Isabella. 3 Vols. 
History of the Conquest of Mexico. 3 Vols. 
History of the Conquest of Peru. 2 Vols. 
History ofthe Reign of Philip II. 3 Vols. 
History of the Reign of Charlies V. 3 Vols. 
Prescott’s Miscellaneous Essays. 1 Vol, 
Life of Prescott, by George Ticknor. 
Price per volume, in new style of cloth binding, $1.50. 


THE NEW REVISED EDITION 


PRESCOTT'S WORKS 


With the author's latest corrections and additions. 


Edited by J. Foster Kirk. In Fifteen Vols, 


The Edition is Illustrated with Maps, Plates and 
Portraits. 


Price per volume, 12mo, in fine English cloth, with 
black and gold ornamentation, $2.00; library 
sheep, $2.50; half calf, gi.t back, $3.50. 


“ The ty. yO phy. indeed the entire mechanical ex- 

ecution these books is qoute. and we uuhesi- 

tatingly pronounce the series Ht on only the best edition 

of Prescott’s Worka ever Publ but one of the 

Sanfegme pat set of books the poo press has given 
-"—Boston Journal. 





*,*For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 
price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Pub’ts, 


716 and 717 Market st, Philadelphia. — 


Two Important Works. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE. 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


By Noau Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale 
Cellege, author of * The Elements of Intellectual 
Philosophy,” “ Books and Reading,” etc. 1 vol., 
8vo, 83. 


“Itis copious and clear, with ample scholarship and 
remarkable insight, and I am sure thatal! teachers of 
moral science will find it a valuable aid in their in- 
structi "—President Julius H. Seelye. 





“Scholars will find it interesting and instruc tive 
and teachers, unless we are much mistaken, will pro- 
nounce it the best book yet written for the purposes 
of the class-room.” —~Andover Review. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM, 30° °x?"Grows 


8vo, $2. 


“ This is a first-rate book on a subject greatly need- 
ing such a book. It should be read by every man who 
wishes to understand thoroughly the history of our 
own times. In its outward form it isa collection of 
essays; in substance it is a history in the best sense 
of the word, as distinguished from a mere résumé of 
facts."—The Independent. 


For sale by all booksellers; or sent postpaid, upon 
receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway. New York- 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 


DENOMINATIONS. 
BEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 











423 Bleecker Street, New York: 
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Cassell & Company 


Have Just Published 


THE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


Edited by Srpnex J. Low, B.A , late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford: Lecturer on Modern History, 
King’s College, London; and F, 8, PULLING, M.A., 
late Professor of History, Yorkshire College, 
Leeds. In one large octavo volume of 1,119 pages, 
pound iu extra cloth. Price, $6.00. 





The London Atheneum says: ‘This book will really 
be a great boon toevery one who makes a study of 
English history, The book is printed in double col- 
umns royal octavo, and consists of 1,119 pages, includ. 
ing a very useful index to subjects on which separate 
articles are not given, Itis really difficult to 
find evidence of incompleteness anywhere, .. . 
and we cordially commend the volume tothe use of 
those for whom it is designed.” 


From THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, in its issue 
of Jan., 1885: “ It is singular that so desirable a work 
as the ‘Dictionary of English History’ should not 
have been thought of before. Few books have 
appeared of late which are likely to prove more gen- 
erally useful than the ‘ Dictionary of English His- 
tory.’ It fills a place that has so far remained vacant 
in our libzaries, and it fills it worthily.” 


ITALY. 


From the Fall of Napoleon I., in 1815, to the death of 
Victor Emmanuel I. (of Savoy), First King of 
United Italy, in 1878. By Jonn Wess Propyn. 
In one octavo volume, extra cloth. Price, $2.00. 


GREATER LONDON. 


COMPLETION OF “CASSELL’S GREATER LON- 
DON.” A Narrative of its History, its People, and 
its Places. By Epwarp WALForD, M.A. With 
May af London, and Illustrated throughout with 
Original Engravings, etpecially executed for the 





work. In two volumes, octavo, extracloth. Price, 
$4.00 per volume, 


MEMOIR OF 





HUMPHRY SANDWITH. 





With Portrait. Compiled from Autobiographical 
Notes. By his nephew, Tuomas Humpury Warp. 
1 vol., octavo. Price, $2.50. 

This book describes the early struggles of Dr. 
Sandwith as a medical student; his life at Constanti- 
nople and in Mesopotamia; his adventures on the 
Danube and at Kars; London society in 1856, and his 
subsequent career as a politician and as an agent for 
the various societies tor succoring the sick and 
wounded during the wars of 1870, 1876 and 1877. 


CASSELL’S POPULAR GARDENING. 


Edited by D. F. Fisu. In one octavo volume. With 
numerous illustrations. Price, $2.00, 





A Comprehensive, Practical Guide to the Successful 
Cultivation of Flowers, Fruit and Vegetables, 


SEND TEN CENTS 


for Cassell & Company’s new Illustrated Catalogue, 
pronounced “The Handsomest Catalogue of the 
Year,” 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 and 741 Broadway, N. Y. 


Have you tried “ Wurrtna’s 





STANDARD ” 


Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by Wurtine 
Paper Co., Hotyoxr, Mass. ? 
You will find them the best for 
correspondence and all the uses 
‘f polite society. Cream and 
Azure, rough and smooth finish, 
all sizes. Ask your stationer 


for “ Whiting’s Standard,” 
HARPER’S ae eater 


ue 


i jis 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SOYARE 4, Y, 














PHILLIPS BROOKS'’S SERMONS. 


FOR FIFTY CENTS. 
19th Thousand, 


THRE FIRST SERLES. 
12mo, 380 pages, paper. 





THE SECOND SERIES. 


lith Thousand. 
12mo, 878 pages, paper. (Just Seedy). hsaadiiaithassapiiadla 80 50 
i atinsecnns cbthebiaeeetencntes. 0 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
SERMONS 
Preached in English Churches. 
12mo, 14 Sermons, 320 pages.............-..05+- 81 75 


LECTURES ON PREACHING. 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 
6th Shounsnd. 

BN Riscrrcentsennunenennnein ° seveseees BL BO 
THE INFLUENCE OF “JESUS. 


THE BOHLEN LECTURES FOR 1879. 


10th Thousand. 
Se itticiicn taveiivensstemnas woe .-B1 2 


Any of the above will be sent by mail, ‘postage-paid, 
on receipt of the price, 


E. P. DUTTON & CoO., 


. PUBLISHERS, 
39 West 23d Street, New York. 





Book Agents Wanted, Am, Pub’g Co., Hartford, Conn, 


Religious Journals and 
Journalists. 


rominent lithographic establishment of New 
york has issued a finely executed picture, entitled 
“ Representative Betigious Journals and Journalists 
of America.” It a most excellent likeness of 
each of the Sellocline well: known editors. 

H, CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D., of The Sunday-school 

Times, Philadelphia. 
HENRY | Mt. DEX'rER, D.D., of The Congregationalist, 


8. J. BARKOWS D.D., of The Christian Register, Bost. 
» IRENALUS bre tiie, D.D., of The New York Ob- 


epee BRIGH T, D.D., of The Examiner, New York. 

HENRY M. FI D.D,. of The Evangelist, N. Y. 

J M; BOCKL BY. Bib. of The Christian Advocate, N. Y. 
MA » D.D., of The Churchman, 


» > - 4 -% 
HENKY Cc. BOWEN, of The independent aor York, 
WM. C, GRAY, Pb.D., of Tne Inte ior, Chic 
J. ¢,, MONTFORT, + 'D., of ‘the Herald and! Presbyter, 
nein 
TeAAC re D.D., of The Christian Standard, 





a... ll [gives a likeness of the editor 
of each epee, but also a well-executed fac-simile re- 
prodaction of the first page of the paper itself. The 
artistshave apares no Pot to make the picture ‘the 
most satisfactory one of the kind ever produced by 
the lithographic process. 

he picture (size, twenty-two by twenty-eight 
inches) will be sent, sooureny, packed, postage prepaid 

any ress, upon receipt ceutss and ! 
any one receiving it is not ull yf ed it ma be re- 
tarned, and the money will c eerfully be refunded, 


a Y 
—_ THE INDEPENDENT, 
_ 787, New York, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO. Educational ial Publishers. av 


BAsracce, EDITED BY MARION HAR- 
LAND and Dr. Leroy M. Yale, is the only peri- 
odical in the world devoted wholly to the care of in- 

fants and young children, Although it has been es- 

tablished but a short time, its character is now well 
known. and it has become “the talk” among moth- 

ers everywhere. by you have not yet seen it, send 15 

cents fora ip amate copy to BABYHOoD, Box % New 

York, and columns of solid information and 

useful hints in nursery matters will amply repay you 

for the small investment. 

he back numbers from December are becomin 
scarce, and readers wishing to begin with the firs’ 
issue should subscribe at cnce, 














RC ARTER & BROB.. BOOKS, NEW VORK, 





THE STANDARD. 





This remarkably successful book, by the 


author of “Songs the Sanctuary,” “Spir- 
itual Songs,” etc., can now be ha undin 
red f boards at 30 cents in quan- 
tities, hymn edition, bound in full 
cloth, with edges, costs only 20 cents, 
Send quantity price for sample, The Cent- 
ury Co., 33 East 17th Street, New-York, 








STATIONERY, Etc. 


WOCarome Cardsand Tennyson's Poems mailed for 1¢ 
one cent stamps. Acme M'f'g Co,, Ivoryton, Conn. 


Hidden Name, Embossed and New 7 
Cards, name in new ty an Elegant 
Gilt bound Floral ha oak, Albee Pith 


oe, | 132 a ae ted Premium 
it’s Canvassing Outfit 
aot ne fea SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn 


EDUCATION. 
EST TEACHERS, ,.uvonnien. 


romptly provided for Families, Schools, Goll eres. 
pe —* ‘eachers supplied with positions. _— are 
ood Schools free % Parents. Schoo! ery 
aa and s0 School and Rinderarten Materi 
etc. W. SCH ERMERHORN & CO, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East lth Street, N. Y. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


BALTIMORE, 














University and Collegiate Courses. 


Instruction is provided for Graduate, Undergradu- 
ate and Special Students. The next academic year 
begins September 22d, 1885. 

For circulars address, by postal card, the Johns 
Hopkins University. 











WANTED. 


AGENT Men and Women. Salary 
Paid. Steady or 
JAME urseryman, Rochester, N.Y. 


A MONTH, Agents wanted. ‘DO best sell- 
$ ing articles in the world. proms C0. 
Address J. BRONSON, Detres ich. 


A MONTH & Peard for 8 live o Youns 
6: ~~ or Ladies, in each co ites 
Bw: ZrEGLER & Co., Philadelp Ne 


oa plete Cyclopedia 
of all Polar discoveries 
with authentic History 
of Greely and Jeanette 


expeditions, PoE A Bonanza for Agents. 
HISTORICA UB, CO., Dayton, Ohio, _ 


AN'TED forthe MISSOU 











lar an 


reason of its in fal waoege 
po mocting wipe cash vert 


J. WORTE. . 18, MO., or CHiO 








mous 
Ss . he aaa a ahalities 
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Ivison, Blakeman, 1 Taylor. &Co., N.Y. 
SLUBES. SGataloruc HB: NIMS & OO. Tron te 


MUSIC. 


FASTER MUSIC. 


SERVICES, ANTHEMS, AND SOLOS. 


By the Best Writers. 











Send for our complete list of Easter Music, free, 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
_New York Office, 55 East 13th St. 


ST. CECELIA. 


A collection of Anthems, Motettes, Chorals, Hymns, 
éte.,from the works of the best masters, including 
several original compositions, the whole combined 
and adapted for 


Choral Societies, Church Service, 
BY ; 
LEOPOLD DAMROSCH. 
In Boards, Price 81.00. Copies mailed. 
Ww.A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, N. Y. 
EASTER ANTHEMS, HYMNS, CAROLS 
Published by NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
London and New York. 
§ KING, J. Pittman 
8 KING. ‘y 
HATH BRO 1GHT 
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te Mavie b, D. D Voss Score. 18mo. 


60. 
im M. ite 6c. 
Ma E, J. Hopkins, fe. 
WORTHY 
Wo. 
a. 7 ie aes with voice parts Piano- peppy 








forte or Org: 
NINE HYMNS WITH P TUNES. FOR | EASTER, Be. 
lected from the Hymnary. Price. - be. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO'S EDITION. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
129 Fitth Avenue, New York, 





“0 ‘WV onder-Books 


“WHAT is the World coming to? The poor man is now on an equality with the richest,| GUIZOT’S 
so far as books are concerned.”—Central Baptist, St. Louis. 


A HAPPY MAN. ‘Give aman this taste (for good books), and the means of gratifying it, and 


HISTORY OF 


FRANCE. 


you can hardly fail of making a happy man. You place him in contact with the best society in every With 426 Fine 


period of history, with the wisest, the wittiest, the tenderest, the bravest, and the purest characters 


which have adorned humanity.”—Sim JoHN HERSCHEL, 


Elzevir Library 





illustrations, Eight 
beautiful volumes, 
small octavo, cloth, gilt 


Dainty little books, always unabridged, in large type, | tops. Price reduced 
¢ and in neat paper covers, The prices include postage : 


from $49.50 to $8.00, 





postage $1.20. 

1 Rip Van Winkle, Irvin 2c |130 Milton, T. Babington Macau , 76 Life of Sam Houston.............-++ 200 #4 $ 20. 

2 The Burning of Rome, rra: :) 2¢|129 Erasmus and Henry VIIL D’Au- 74 Young People’s Life of ‘Washington 80c THE BEST. 

5 Sea-Serpents of Science. Wilson... 2c yao S enbdpendinn reneennebasenens 70 Nos, 2, 43, 66, 67, 68, 69, combined.,.... We | ¢, ay I nl 

6 Enoch Arden, Alfred Tennyson... 2c |128 Lady of the Lake. Scott............ 3 69 A Half Hour with St. Paul.... .....- Be his is the o y com- 
8 Frederick the Grea ulay..... Fe |127 Marmion, SCOtt.........6..-cesseeee 8c | 68 The Crucifixion. Cunningham Geikie 20 





t. Maca’ Scott can 
ueen Mabel, etc. Ellen T Alden. . 3c 126 Lay of the Last Minstrei. Scott::°° 6c| 67 Seneca and St. Paul. Conon Farrar 2c plete Ameri edition 


10 
11 Life of Sir Isaac Newton. Parton.. 


2c | 12% Tagend of of an Opium-Eater. .... 100 | 66 The Celtic Hermits, Chas, Kingsley. 2c of this work, which is 


12 World Smashing,etc. Williams.... 2c|124 md of the Wandering Jew...... 20| 65 Schiller’s History Thirty Years’ War 80c | |: nown as the best po 
14 Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Illus 10c|123 Hermann and Dorothea, Goethe... 6c| 64 The ys of ra Bacon,........ se 
16 American Humorists.—Irving....... 2c |122 Public H Health. Edward Orton,LL.D. 2c| 63 Mud King’s Daughter. Andersen.. 10c ular history of Franee” 


17 American Humorists,—Holmes..... 
18 Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens.... 10c 
c 





23 Songs of Seven, etc. Jean Ingelow. 
ler’s Song of the Bell, etc....... 
147 Great Thoughts from Greek Auth- 
si we. 
146 The sa 
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20 The 
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15 Luther’s Table Talk. Dr. Macau 
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69 The Christmas G 
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13 The Understanding. John Locke.. 10c| 52 Sindbad the licakseeatinammens France, His narrative 
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its place among the standard authorities. The books are admirably written and wholly adequate | master. How Mr. Alden 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


THE WEST LONDON MISSION. 


By a“ Mission,” as the term is used in 
the Church of England, is meant a series 
of ‘‘revival” meetings. A general Mission 
is the holding of such meetings in many 
churches at the same time. One was 
held in London in 1869 and again in 1874. 
In this column in our issue of December 
11th, was given an account of the Mission 
in the East End of London last November. 
On Sunday, February 8th, a general Mis- 
sion was begun in West London to last 
over the next Sunday. Meetings were 
held in about two hundred different places 
and many times each day. It is mentioned 
that in one church there were fifteen daily 
services. At St. Alban’s the first service 
was at 6 a.m. and the last at midnight. 
The aim was to make religion the business 
of the week. The west of London con- 
tains a varied population, from the wealthy 
and cultivated dwellers in Belgravia and 
Kensington to the wretched and squalid 
denizens of districts like the Seven Dials; 
and in each region such efforts were put 
forth as seemed best adapted to move the 
people. All partiesin the church united 
in the work. These Missions were first set 
on foot by the ritualistic element among 
the clergy, and were met with suspicion, 
and even opposition, by conservative Low 
Churchmen; but there was something in 
the movement so much in keeping with 
the ideas of the very extremest Low 
Churchmen, that these also fell in with it. 
The plan has been to let each congregation 
work in its own way. Thus in the ritual- 
istic churches there were many celebrations 
of the communion each day, while, in other 
places, the prayer-book gave way to extem- 
pore prayers, lay addresses, and the Sankey 
hymns. The only unity consisted in the 
fact that all were at work at the same time. 

The prevailing usage was for the clergy- 
man in cach parish to call in some clergy- 
man from a distance who had especial gifts 
in the directions required, and to give over 
to him as ‘‘ Missioner” the conduct of the 
work. The Bishop of Sodor and Man was 
Missioner in one parish. Other bishops 
were prominent in the movement. In 
some parishes half a dozen Missioners were 
called in. In some cases, especially in High 
Church parishes, the reception of the 
Missioners was a matter of much form. 
Thus we read that at St. Augustine's, Kil- 
burn, the three Missioners were received 
on Saturday evening at the railway station 
and solemuly conducted to the church by a 
procession of some four hundred persons, 
the long line being iJluminated by a hundred 
lanterns; and on the arrival at the church 
the incumbent formally delivered over the 
parish to the care of the Missioners. At 
St. James's, Notting Hill, the choir and 
clergy entered the church singing a hymn, 
at the conclusion of which the parochial 
clergy marched up to the communion 
table, while the Missioners, eight in num- 
ber, stood at the foot of the chancel steps, 
and, with a form of service drawn up for 
the occasion, the vicar committed the flock 
to their care, and solemnly blessed them. 

Lay help was much employed. Organ- 
ized societies, like the Lay Helpers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Church of England Working 
Men's Society, and various sisterhoods con- 
tributed a good sized army of laborers. 
Hundreds of individuals of the laity, both 
male and female, engaged in the service. 
Not only direct, but also indirect labor was 
given. Mention is made of a large num- 
ber of ladies who volunteered to take care 
of the babies of poor women, so that the 
mothers could attend the meetings. Of 
course, bands of singers were largely made 
use of. 

Extensive preparations were made for the 
work. Advertisements were published, 
large placards were posted on the streets, 
handbills were distributed, and, in some 
parishes, to each inhabitant, rich or poor, 
was senta personal letter. Special hymn 
books were published, containing not only 
the ancient hymns of the Church, but also 
the Bliss and Sankey lyrics. In some places 
special choirs were organized, which met 
for practice some weeks previous. Special 
preparatory services were held, and we 
read of one parish in which, for some time 
before the mission, there were twenty 





prayer-meetings a week in homes of the 
working people. Before the opening of 
the work a meeting for spiritual preparation 
was held by the clergy who were to engage 
in it. On Saturday before the opening Sun- 
day Bishop Temple addressed the workers 
in Westminster Abbey, and the same even- 
ing gatherings of those who had enlisted 
in the movement were addressed in various 
churches by leading clergymen. On Sun- 
day afternoon the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury preached at the Abbey. The preach- 
ing during the work, whether from High 
Church or Low Church pulpits, seems to 
have been marked by earnestness of appeal. 
and to have consisted of sound and clear 
expositions of Gospel truth. 

There were a great many services for 
special classes. We read that in one parish 
there were evening services for children at 
5:30, for lads at 8:30, and for men at 10. 
There were meetings for cabmen and om- 
nibus men. At St. Philip’s, Regent Street, 
were meetings for club servants. There 
were meetings for former scholars of pub- 
lic schools, with addresses by Archdeacon 
Farrar and other former masters. Under 
the supervision of a committee, of which 
Bishop Bickersteth, of Exeter, was a mem- 
ber, meetings were held for the rescue of 
fallen women, of whom there are so many 
in some parts of the westof London. And 
for almost every class some special services 
were held. 

One of the most striking features con- 
sisted of the out-door processions. We read 
that at St. Thomas’s, Regent Street, the 
choir, church-workers, and friends went 
forth with cross and banner, tapers and 
lanterns, singing litanies and hymns. In 
a squalid and wretched district, known as 
the Potteries, the procession was headed 
by the brass band of the Parochial Tem- 
perance Society, and behind it marched 
the choirs of two churches, attired in sur- 
plices and cassocks, the rear being brought 
up by the regular clergy and the mission- 
ers in surplices, hoods, and stoles; and, 
as they marched along singing, they were 
followed by numbers of men, women, and 
children, many of them shoeless and bare- 
headed, attracted by the unusual spectacle, 
and many were brought in to attend the 
service in the church. In some places the 
procession would halt at frequent intervals, 
and addresses would be made. It was the 
High Church clergy that made most use of 
street processions. Thus it will be seen 
that, to become all things to all men, not 
only the Moody and Sankey methods, but 
also the Salvation Army tactics were re- 
sorted to. 

‘* After-meetings” were a prominent part 
of the work throughout the week. The 
Ritualists favored them as being remotely 
akin to the confessional, and the extreme 
Low Church party made use of them, as 
was done in the Moody and Sankey meet- 
ings. 

Thongh the Mission was a movement 
within the Established Church, prayers for 
its success were offered in Dissenting 
churches. The Rev. Brooke Lambert, 
vicar of Greenwich, preached, on Sunday 
morning, in the Westbourne Park Baptist 
Chapel, and a collection was taken in aid 
of the funds of the Mission. The whole 
movement was impressive as well us novel, 
and we may expect that it will be attended 
with happy spiritual results, 

ne — ili 

An intercollegiate Christian convention was 
held at Harvard, February 20th-23d, in con- 
nection with the work of the international com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions. Overa hundred delegates were present, 
representing more than a dozen New England 
colleges and academies, Ambherst sent twenty- 
three delegates, Yale eighteen, and other colleges 
nearly as many. Addresses were delivered by 
Dr. Peabody, Russell Sturgis, Jr., Phillips 
Brooks, L. D. Wishard, C. K. Ober, William 
E. Dodge, Jr., A. J. Gordon, Edward Clif- 
ford, H. M. Moore, and others, on ‘*Cbristian Fel- 
lowship in College Work,” ‘“*The College Prayer 
Meeting,” ‘‘The College Bible Class,” and other 
similar themes. The impression created by the 
convention was very deep, and the gathering 
marks an advance in college religious life. 

....-The Tablet (Roman Catholic), of London, 
contained, a few days since, the following mys- 
terious intimation, 

* We hear on very high authority that a most emi- 
nent ecclesiastic and writer, who recently held one 
of the very highest offices in the Protestant Church, 
is about to become a-Catholic. We say no moreat 
present, and thus much only, that we may enlist the 





prayers of our readers for one who would be cer- 
tainly one of the most remarkable accessions to the 
Catholic Church in modern times.” 

It is reported that the one referred to was Dr. 
Trench, who has just resigned the Archbishopric 
of Dublin ; but that he is to become a Romanist 
is positively denied. 


@....It is stated that Dr. Lefevre, of Baltimore, 
who was elected to one of the vacant professor- 
ships in the Columbia Theological Seminary, de- 
clines the position on the ground that he cannot 
use the form which the Censtitution of the Sem- 
inary requires a professor to employ in sub- 
scribing the Confession of Faith. 


....Later intelligence from Russia contra- 
dicts the report of the murder of Rabinowitz, 
who has become known as the leader of a new 
Jewish Christian movement. 


Missions. 
THE SACKING OF BHAMO, 


BY THE REY. J. N. OUSHING, D.D. 





Tue Mission at Bhamo in Upper Burmah has 
met witha sad catastrophe. This town is about 
800 miles north of Rangoon, and 600 miles north 
of the English frontier. It is on the Irrawaddy, 
and is the highest point reached by the Flotilla 
Company’s steamers. Chinese caravans come 
across from Yunan and make large purchases 
of cotton, salt, and piece goods, On Monday, 
Dec, 8th, at 2 a.m., the people of the town were 
awakened by the firing of muskets and the yells 
of a body of 300 Chinamen and 100 mountain 
Kakhyen allies, A small company of these 
found an entrance at a small gate in the stock- 
ade, which was not guarded. Part of these 
rushed upon the Governor’s house, which was 
near by, and set fire toit, while others opened 
the East Gate to the main body of assailants, 
Although threatening letters had been received 
by the officials several days previously, no effort 
had been made to guard the stockade. The 
missionaries had also received letters of warning, 
in which they were notified that an attack would 
be made, and that, if they closed their houses 
and remained in them, no violence would be 
offered to them, and no plundering of their 
goods be allowed. As similar threats of attack- 
ing the city had been made for more than a 
year, little attention was paid to the letters by 
them. 

When attacked, the Governor’s house was 
guarded by 150 Burman soldiers ; but so alarmed 
were they by the unexpected noise that all fled 
to the broad sand-banks always left by the river 
in front of the city during the dry season, aban- 
doning all their cannon, muskets and even cloth- 
ing. The Kakhyen allics of the Chinamen pro- 
ceeded to loot the town, and in their carcless 
use of torches caused the conflagration of most 
of it. The people fled to the boats, and sought 
refuge on the islands opposite the city, taking 
with them such valuables as they could. By 
morning’s light the whole of the city was in the 
hands of the Chinese, who proceeded to fortify 
themselves in the north part of it, around a 
Chinese temple, and not far from one of the 
Baptist mission houses and the China Inland 
mission house. The firing, yelling and burning 
made the nighta terrible experience for the mis- 
sionaries, the Rev. Messrs. Freiday and Rob- 
erts and their wives. The wife of the China 
Inland missionary, Mr, Soltau, was absent in 
British Burma, while he was on bis way Lack 
to visit his station. 

All day Monday and Tuesday the plunder of 
the town continued, interrupted by occasional 
attempts of the Burmans to dislodge the China- 
men. In one of these the Burmans set fire to 
one of the three Baptist mission houses, which 
was destroyed, Fortunately, Mr. Roberts hed 
a short time before removed to a new house out- 
side the stockade. As he stood on the verandah 
of his new honse, he was fired at, one bullet 
passing close by him, and lodging in the wall be- 
yond, 

The Burmese, feeling greatly chagrined at the 
loss of the city with so little resistance, and 
desiring to throw the blame on some one, in order 
to hide their carelessness, turned against the 
missionaries, and particularly against Mr. 
Roberts, the Kakhyen missionary, and accused 
him of opening the East Gate to the enemy, and 
furnishing them with ammunition, On the after- 
noon of Tuesday Mr. Roberts went down on the 
sands, in order to go to the two Burman steamers 
lying off the sands, with troops on board, and 
request the Burman officials to allow the ladies to 
take refuge on board. Before reaching the 
steamers he was thrice fired upon, but was for- 
tunately uninjured. His request met with a 
rude repuise, and he had no alternative but to 
pick his way back to his house as best he could. 

Wednesday afternoon the English steamer 
arrived, and anchored some distance below the 
Burman steamers. She was immediately crowded 
with refugees, and, deeming it best to return to 
Sawaddee, where she had left her flats of 
merchandise, and take them to a place of safety 
at Shwaygoo, the captain departed promptly. 
When he had disposed of his flats, so that they 





would be secure, he returned to Bhamé, having 
the missionary, Mr. Soltau on board. The 
steamer arrived on Friday noon, and anchored 
alongside the Burman steamer on which the 
fugitive governor had taken up his residence, 
The Captain and Mr. Soltau, anxious to rescue 
the missionaries and their assistants, visited the 
Governor, whom they found in a very hostile 
frame of mind. He said: “ If they are not safe 
in Bhamd, let them go to the mountains; for 
they have been friendly with the people who 
have taken the city.” 

During this interview there was a sudden 
commotion on the steamer. Men seized their 
guns, and called for powder. Soon four un- 
armed men were seen coming across the sands, 
who, at first, were thought to be the advance- 
guard of the enemy, but proved to be Mr. Rob- 
erts, a Shan servant, and a Burman guard of two 
men, The Captain and Mr. Soltau told the 
Governor that they were going to meet Mr. 
Roberts, and requested him to order his men not 
to fire. Before they had gone far, bullets 
whizzed over their heads, which were intended 
for Mr. Roberts. Mr. Roberts dropped as he 
saw the smoke, and escaped, while the Burman 
guard ran forward, calling upon their com: ades 
not to shoot, as it was the teacher. The whole 
party ran to the Burman steamer as fast as they 
could. On arriving there, the Burmans seized 
the Shan servant, and wanted to kill him in- 
stantly. A long parley ensued, the Burman 
soldiers trying often to make a thrust at the 
poor man, who was guarded by Mr. Roberts on 
one side, Mr. Soltau on the other, and the 
Captain behind. The Governor pretended to be 
powerless ; but when he wes finally accused of 
cowardice in no measured terms, he gave the 
order, and the poor servant was taken on board 
the English steamer. 

However, the blood-thirsty desire of the Bur- 
mans must be satisfied, and the two Burman 
soldiers who had accompanied Mr. Roberts were 
seized by the hair of the head, dragged from the 
steamer to the sands, and after having been 
made to kneel down, were beaten upon the back 
with the butt of a musket. hey were then 
dragged a little distance, made to kneel a second 
time, and shot dead by men on the Burman 
steamer. 

Shortly after, Mr. Soltau’s Chinese catechist 
appeared, bearing a letter from Mr. Freiday to 
Mr. Soltau. He had been charged not to go near 
the Burman steamers, and only attempt to 
reach the English steamer in case she lay near 
the bank of the 1iver held by the Chinamen. 
Thinking, however, that the Burmans had al- 
ways been friendly with the missionaries, he 
disobeyed orders, and the Burmaus at once 
siezed him by his queue and dragged him to one 
of their steamers with the intention of killing 
him. The English captain and Mr. Soltau de- 
termined to rescue him, and after great difti- 
culty and many promises that he should never 
return to Bhamdo, the hatch of the steamer was 
opened, and the poor man given up. 

Toward evening the Governor so far yielded 
to the request of Mr, Soltau and the Captain, 
that he gave permission to bring away the mis- 
sionaries, but declared that, if any attempt was 
made to fetch away the native assistants and 
servants, he would fire upon the boat. The gig 
was manned, and after a long pull up the river, 
reached the Chinese outposts, where a kind re- 
ception was given to the Captain and Mr, Rob- 
erts, who accompanied him, Soon after the 
missionaries and their wives entered the boat, 
and as darkness closed over the city, those who 
had suffered so much anxiety and danger were 
safe on the English steamer 

Much prayer was offered that night that the 
Governor would allow the removal of the cate- 
chists and servants, which he stoutly refused all 
of Friday afternoon, Saturday morning came, 
and to the astonishment and joy of all, on being 
visited by the Captain and missionaries, he grant- 
ed permission to remove the natives who be- 
longed to them. The cutter was soon on her 
way toward the Chinese outposts,and in due 
time brought back the natives and their fa mi- 
lies, with such personal effects of the mission- 
aries as the boat could take. 

In all this trouble the Chinese were courteous 
toward the missionaries and never allowed any 
plundering of their houses or compounds, All 
the insolence and ill-treatment were on the side 
of the Burmans, who seem to have been ani- 
mated by a very hostile spirit, although for 
nearly ten years missionaries have occupied 
Bhamod, and by their medical efforts alone, have 
conferred great benefits upon the people. The 
Governor was a new man and evidently of the 
Old Burma party, which hates foreigners in- 
tensely, and, in bis chagrin at being so suddenly 
and successfully ousted from the city, desired 
some one upon whom to vent his spleen and 
charge his misfortunes. 

The missionaries arrived in Lower Burma the 
last of the month, bringing the news of the dis- 
aster to the mission. They will remain here for 
the present, awaiting the progress of events In 
Upper Burma, : 

To-day (January 14th,) the first news since 
their departure from Bhamé, has been received, 
The Chinese still hold the city but in one of the 
attacks of the Burmans anot!ier Baptist mission 
house has been burned. 

It is sad that the Kakhyen Christians are left 
without a shepherd to care for them. The mis- 
sion was advancing successfully, and candidates 
were awajting baptism in their mountain homes 

RanGoon, Jan. 14th, 1885, 
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Rews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 

Ar a meeting of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs the following resolution, prepared by 
Representative Phelps, relative to the Congo 
Conference, was adopted by a vote of six to 





four : 

‘* Resolved, That no prospect. of commercial ad- 
vantage warrants & departure from the traditional 
policy of this Government, which forbids all entang- 
ling alliances with the nations of the Old World, and 
that the participation of the delegates of the United 
States in the so-called Congo Conference, while 
carefully guarded, as your committee is informed, 
in the purpose to confine their powers to the con- 
sideration of commercial interests exclusively, is 
unfortunate, in so far as it is a departure from the 
policy which forbids the Government of the United 
States to participate in any political combination or 
movement outside of the American continent.” 


..Mr. Brock, of the Pension Office, having 
in charge the book containing the leave of 
absence granted to employés, testified before the 
Warner Committee that about twenty-two clerks 
were absent at election time from two to thir- 
teen days,with pay. Their annual leave of thirty 
days had previously been taken. The absence, 
he said, was granted by Assistant-Secretary of 
the Interior, Joslyn. 

..Mr. Hoar, . submitted, on Monday, a 
proposed amendment to the Sundry Civil bill, 
appropriating $15,000 for the Woman’s Depart- 
ment of the New Orleans Exposition, and moved 
that it may be in order, without reference to 
committee, to present that amendment in the 
Senate when the bill should come to be consid- 


ered. The motion was agreed to. 


.-General Swaim has been sentenced to 
suspension for twelve years on half pay, and 
acquitted of the charge of selling Government 
forage. The President has approved the sen- 
tence forfeiting Col. A. P. Morrow's right to 
advancement in his grade for two years. 


.. The Senate passed the Naval Appropria- 
tion bill on the 27th, with amendments fixing 
the limit of maximum tonnage of the two new 
cruisers to be built at 5,000, instead of 4,000 
tons, and appropriating #112,000 for the pur- 
chase of: Ericsson’s Destroyer. 


..Chief- Justice Waite has returned from his 
trip to Florida much improved in health. He 
has called on the President, and spent a short 
time yesterday with his colleagues of the Supreme 
Court at the Capitol. 

«--The Sundry Civil Appropriation _ bill 
passed the House on the 27th, and with it the 
clause appropriating 300,000 for the New 
Orleans Exposition. 

..The Senate bas passed the bill authoriz- 
ing the President to negotiate for the purchase 
of the Indian rights in the Oklahoma lands. 


.- Mr. Cleveland has sent a reply to the letter 
of the silver men, in which he advocates a sus- 
pension of the coinage. 


.. It is estimated that there has been a de- 
crease of a little more than 3,000,000 in the 
public debt during February. 


. Secretary Frelinghuysen has written a let- 
ter in defense of the proposed Nicaraguan treaty 


.. The President has issued a proclamation 
convening the Senate at noon on March 4th. 


.-The House bill, appropriating #100,000 to 
complete the public building at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, has been passed. 


DOMESTIC, 


..The sudden death of Mr. Logan, a mem- 
ber of the Iilinois Legislature, leaves the Demo- 
crats in a majority on joint ballot. But this 
will not help them in the contest over the choice 
of « United States senator. Under the law of 
Congress, though a majority of those present 
and voting in the joint assembly is sufficient to 
elect, yet there must be present and voting a 
majority of all elected to each house. That con- 
stitutes a quorum. 


--»-The Baltimore and Ohio 
placed on record a $10,000,000 
to the Union ‘Trust Company of New York, 
to cover the second consolidation bonds 
of the Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad, 
which were recently negotiated. ‘The length of 
road named in the mortgaze is eighty-five miles. 
The bonds are due in 1925. 


Railroad 
mortgage 


----The overdue steamer, ‘‘ Ethiopia,” of the 
Anchor Line, from New York for Glasgow, has 
arrived at Greenock. She encountered a series 
of heavy gales, in which her engines were dis- 
abled, and her boats stove in. The last four 
days of the voyage were made under canvas. 


--»-Hon, Francis E. Warren, of Cheyenne, 
took the oath, and assumed the duties of the 
office of Governor of Wyoming, on February 
28th. The event created much enthusiasm, be- 
cause he is the first citizen governor the people 
of the territory haye ever had. 


6,678,060 pieces, of the value of $1,481,700. 
There were 23,340 eagles, 52,720 half eagles, 
900,000 silver dollars, 692,000 five cent pieces 
and 5,010,000 cents. 


.-The mails which were lost by the burn- 
ing of the mail car attached to the train on the 
Virginia Midland Railroad which was wrecked 
by collision with an oil train at Four Mile Run, 
on Feb. 20th, have been traced. 


..According to a circumstantial narrative 
ina Chicago paper, an Irish brigade is being 
formed for action in the Sidan, against the 
English, the command of which has been offered 
to General Fitzhugh Lee. 


..The body of the late Rev. Dr. Cahill has 
been removed from the Holywood Cemetery, in 
Boston, to be placed in the Glasnevin Cemetery, 
Dublin, where it will rest beside the body of 
Daniel O'Connell. 


.-The unveiling of the replica of the West- 
minster Abbey bust of Longfellow, took place 
in the City Hall at Portland, Me., on the 27th, 
under the auspices of the Maine Historical So- 
ciety. 


’..The investigation of the United States 
Special Agents’ office in this city, by Commis- 
sioners Spalding and Tichenor, has, thus far, 
resulted in the dismissal of seven men. 


....Prof. C. 8. Smith, Principal of the Fair- 
field Seminary, was shot and killed by Dr. 
Richter, at Middlefield, N. Y., on the 28th of 
February. 


..The steamer ‘ Allegheny,” bound from 
Cardiff for Galle, has been lost. Her crew, num- 
bering thirty persons, were drowned. 


..The charges against Capt. Alexander 8. 
Williams, of the Twenty-ninth New York Pre- 
cinct, have been dismissed. 


..The National Theater, on E Street, Wash- 
ington, was totally destroyed by fire on the 
morning of the 27thof Feb, 


..The Toms River murder trial closed with 
a verdict sentencing E. K. Rockwell to the Pen- 
itentiary for twenty years. 


..- Physicians say that General Grant cannot 
live more than three months, owing to a cancer 
at the base of his tongue. 


.. The striking carpet weavers of Philadel- 
phia indulged in a riot. The police charged and 
put the mob to flight. 


..Mr. Daniel Manning has written a letter 
favoring the election of Congressman Morrison. 


..Rear-Admiral George H. Preble, U. 8. ., 
died suddenly, at Boston, on March Ist, 


FOREIGN. 

..General Brackenbury reports that on Sat- 
urday, Feb, 21st, his entire force crossed 
over to the right bank of the Nile, ready to ad- 
vance at daybreak Sunday to Abu-Hamed, forty 
miles distant. General Brackenbury had visited 
the scene of Colonel Stewart’s murder, and 
found some of Stewart’s visiting cards, papers 
belonging to Herbin and Power, and a shirt 
sieeve stained with blood. The steamer which 
conveyed Colonel Stewart from Khartaim to the 
place where he was murdered is now sixteen feet 
above the present level of the water. She is 
gutted, and filled with sand. The housesand aly 
the property belonging to the blind man, Fakri 
Etman, one of the principal instigators of Colo- 
nel Stewart’s murder,were completely destroyed, 


. The revolution in the United States of 
Colombia is acquiring formidable proportions, 
In the battle at Barranquilla the Government 
troops were defeated with a loss of sixty killed, 
two hundred wounded, and three hundred pris- 
oners, including General Urrueta, the com- 
mander, and many officers. The expedition 
proved a complete failure, and Carthagena, the 
base of the Government operations, is now be- 
sieged by eight hundred men under the victo- 
rious General Gaitan. Martial law has been pro- 
claimed. 


..A Sfiakim telegram says the arrival of 
British troops has alarmed Osman Digma, who 
is trying to gather a large force at Tamai. Os- 
man recently killed » messenger from Taka 
bearing the news that the Mudir of Dongola, 
assisted by the Shukrat tribe, engaged in battle 
the Hadendowas, who had attacked the friendly 
tribe that were supplying the English with 
grain. Two thousand of the Hadendowas were 
reported killed by the Mudir and his allies, 


.-A letter received at Korti from a nun 
taken prisoner when Khartim fell, and who 
is now kept in captivity in El Mahdi’s camp 
confirms the statement that El Madhi’s 
troops massacred the soldiers of the garrison and 
many peaceable citizens, and says that the num- 
ber of persons slaughtered was fully 2,000. 

. It is believed that the Chinese Government 
is about to declare American flour contraband of 
war, in consequence of the action of France de- 
claring rice contraband. France has officially 
renewed her guaranty that she will maintain the 





--The coinage of the United States mint in 
Philadelphia in the month of February was 





peutralization of Spanghai and the Woo Sung 


.-The discussion of the motion to censure 
the Government was interrupted in the English 
House of Commons on the 28d by the Home 
Rule members, one of whom, Mr. Wm. O’Brien, 
member for Mallow, was suspended. 


..At a meeting held in London on Feb. 23d, 
for the discussion of British interests in Afghan- 
istan, Mr. Copensky, the Secretary of the Rus- 
sian Embassy, disclaimed any desire on the part 
of Russia to invade Afghanistan, 


.-John George Lambton, Earl of Durham, 
has brought suit for divorce against his wife, 
who isa granddaughter of the Archbishop of 
Armagh, and daughter of the late Henry B, W. 
Milner. 


.-To supply;the British"Army in the Sidan 
with water, an American firm has been engaged 
by the British Government to build a pipe line 
like those used in this country for conveying 
oil. 


..Four witnesses from Southampton are all 
positive that they saw Harry Burton, the alleged 
dynamiteur, at Southampton a year ago, on the 
arrival of the steamer ‘‘ Donau” from New York. 


.-The Prince and Princess of Wales will 
hold a levee aud drawing-room in Dublin in 
honor of the Queen in April. They will also 
make a tour of Ireland. 


..The third Italian expedition to the Red 
Sea sailed from Naples on the 25th, It is under 
the command of General Ricci. Six torpedo 
boats will follow. 


..Hostile Arabs reappeared at Abu-Klea on 
the night of the 19th instant, and were dis- 
persed by a few rounds from General Buller’s 
Gardner guns. 


..The Egyptian Blue Book recently issued, 
contains the letters sent by General Gordon to 
General Lord Wolseley, and the Home Govern, 
ment. 


. Michael Davitt has left Rome without hav- 
ing procured his desired interview either with 
the Pope or Cardinal Jacobini, the Papal Secre- 
tary. 


..The vote to censure the English Govern- 
ment was rejected in the House of Commons 
and adopted in the House of Lords. 


.-Count Tolstoi, 
Interior, has resigned, 


Russian Minister of the 


. General Buller has arrived at Korti. 














ANALYZING THE BAKING POW: 
DERS. 


‘*ROYAL” THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY PURE BAKING 
POWDER MADE—ACTION OF THE NEW YORK 
STATE BOARD OF HEALTH, 


Unper the direction of the New York State 
Board of Health, eighty-four different kinds of 
baking powders, embracing all the brands that 
could be found for sale in the State, were sub- 
mitted to examination and analysis by Prof. C, 
F, CHANDLER, a member of the State Board, and 
President of the New York City Board of Health, 
assisted by Prof. Epwarp G, Love, the well- 
known late United States Government chemist, 

The official report shows that a large number 
of the powders examined were found to contain 
alum or lime; many of them to such an extent 
as torender them sericusly objectionable for 
use in the preparation of human food. 

Alum was found in twenty-nine samples, This 
drug is employed in baking powders to cheapen 
their cost. The presence of lime is attributed to 
the impure cream of tartar of commerce used in 
their manufacture. Such a cream of tartar was 
also analyzed, and found to contain lime and 
other impurities, in some samples to the extent 
of ninety-three per cent. of their entire weight. 

All the baking powders of the market, with 
the single exception of ‘‘ Royal” (not including 
the alum and phosphate powders, which were 
long since discarded as unsafe or inefficient by 
prudent housekeepers) are made from the im- 
pure cream of tartar of commerce, and conse- 
quently contain lime to a corresponding extent. 

The only baking powder yet found by chemical 
analysis to be entirely free from lime and abso- 
lutely pure is the “‘ Royal.” This perfect purity 
results from the exclusive use of cream of tartar 
specially refined and prepared by patent pro- 
cesses of the N. Y. Tartar Co., which totally re- 
move the tartrate of lime and other impurities, 
The cost of this chemically pure cream of tartar 
is much greater than any other, and on account 
of this greater cost is used in no baking powder 
but the “ Royal.” 

Professor Love, who made the analyses of 
baking powders for the New York State Board 
of Health, as well as for the Government, says 
of the purity and wholesomeness of ‘“ Royal” : 

“‘T have tested « package of ‘Royal Baking 
Powder’ which I purchased in the open market, 
and find it composed of pure and wholesome 
ingredients. It isa cream of tartar powder of 
a high degree of merit, and does not contain 

either alum or phosphates or any injurious 
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THE ELECTIVE EXPERIMENT. 





A Few nights since, in the pleasant par- 
lors of a hospitable New York residence, 
the Nineteenth Century Club listened to 
able and representative expressions on each 
side of the question respecting elective 
Greek and Latin in our colleges. The vea- 
erable Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, gave the 
results of his experience and learning 
against the elective system, except within 
restrictions, and regretted many things in 
the recent action of Harvard, especially that 
it made no one study obligatory. He proba- 
bly spoke for a great number of scholars, 
when he sald: ‘‘We are discouraged by 
this new departure of Harvard College.” 
On the other hand, President Eliot, of 
Harvard, delivered a spirited address on the 
thesis, ‘‘ In a University, the student must 
choose his own studies, and govern him- 
self.” 

It seemed to be conceded, on both sides, 
that, in a university proper, such as exists 
in Germany, and to some extent, in Eng- 
land, elective study is the rule, the proper 
rule, and the rule without exception. So 
far, so good. When America shall have 
grown to that ripeness, or to that form of 
ripeness, which produces a real university, 
by all means let the studies in the univers. 
ity be elective, without limit and without 
exception, 





But it was conceded by the anti-classicist 
side that ‘“‘there are as yet no universities 
in the United States—only aspirants.” 
So the parallel with our colleges, and the 
argument derived therefrom for elective 
study in our cclleges, fall at once. A 
fitter parallel would have been the German 
gymnasium, as the thing nearest to our 
American college. But as the studies in 
the gymnasium are mostly not elective, and 
Greek and Latin never elective, the anti- 
classicist would pot be apt to use that 
parallel. But the gymnasium course is, to 
the German student, a necessary pre- 
requisite to entrance into the university. 
The gymnasium is nearly our old-fashioned 
college, and the university stands on a 
higher plane. The true election to the 
student of the gymnasium is whether he 
will enter or not. 

It is not to be supposed that a university 
can be made by merely copying such of its 
incidents as are susceptible of copy in the 
material at hand. A gymnasium or a col- 
lege is not transformed into a university by 
making the studies elective, any more than 
a country village or a prairie hamlet is 
made a metropolis, by giving it the title of 
city, with the appendages of a mayor and 
common council. When the power and 
the maturity are attained, then the acces- 
sories and the insignia will follow fast 
enough. When our universities are exist- 
ent, not to say grown, when the name 
comes to stand for a reality, then the elect- 
ive studies will come quite naturally, and 
be acquiesced in by all. But a university 
like the German, to which the study of 
Greek and Latin is not an indispensuble 
prerequisite, is not conceivable. 

The elective system of the uviversities, 
too, Includes another feature. The election 
is wholly individual, and extends to every 
lecture, or to every recitationif the student 
employs 4 private tutor. Election to such 
av extent could never be applied to either 
the German gymnasium or to the American 
college. We do not trust our bodys so far, 
Harvard has not yet ventured to assume 
that outward badge of university existence. 
President Eliot is reported as disdainiog 
it. ‘* The elective system,” he says, ‘* does 
not mean the right to elect to do nothing. 
In each class the student must pass a nuin- 
ber of stated examinations in order to hold 
his place.” (The Italics are ours. ) 

Here we have it. On the bald and bare 
question whether he will study or shirk, 
the student is not to be trusted. On that 
question he may not elect. He is assumed 
to have depravity, and to need compulsion. 
The rule is made for bad boys. (St. Paul, 
we remember, suys that ‘‘the law is not 
made for arighteous man.”) Where the 
question is more delicate, where it touches 
matters which pass the boy’s knowledge, 
and where the temptation to shirk is more 
subtle, there these same boys are assumed 
virtuous and wise enough to be trusted 
with election! The college must have ex- 
aminations to determine whether the stu- 
dent shall stay; the university need have 
examinations only to determine whether 
the candidate shall be invested with a de- 
gree when he goes. The college must have 
its course, its recitations, and its classes; 
the university has its lectures and libraries 
and instructors for individuals. In the 
college one dull student may keep back 
others; in the university no individual re- 
tards avother. The university man may take 
his degree when he is able; the college boy 
must be one of a class, must hold some 
rank in it, and must be graduated in some 
way along with his mates, at the end of 
his course, or suffer mortification or dis- 
grace. 

Herein, after all, appears to be the real 
difficulty. It is easy enough to take a 
partial, or an ‘‘ annex” course; sometimes 
in a college, but oftener outside. But a 
certificate of a partial course seems not to 
be generally satisfactory. A degree is bet- 
ter liked. A diploma which, by the 
declaration on its face, shall put no differ- 
ence between one who has studied Latin 
and Greek and one who has not, might 
often, doubtless, bring much comfort to 
the recipient, as the habit of giving it 
might possibly bring elective students and 
temporary revenue to institutions which 
bear the name of university. But such 
diplomas and degrees run a shrewd risk 
of being classed with flat money. 





THE “DIDACHE” AND THE CAT- 
ACOMB PICTURES. 


We were glad to publish the letter of 
Professor Harnack on the baptismal ques- 
tion. He wrote a learned book on the 
‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” and is 
as well qualified as any, and better than 
most scholars of the age to speak author- 
itatively on the subject. All the church 
historians and archeologists of Europe— 
Greek, Roman, and Protestant—are agreed 
that immersion was the normal, pouring 
the exceptional mode of baptism in the an- 
cient Church. The testimony of the fathers 
is unanimous and cannot be shaken by the 
Didache; on the contrary, it is confirmed. 
This is now clearly and emphatically af- 
firmed by Professor Harnack, and the only 
point on which we might differ from him 
is his strict adherence to the classical mean- 
ing of baptizo. We believe that, in Hellen- 
istic and biblical usage, it has a wider lati- 
tude, which he seems todeny. The Didache 
very clearly gives the preference to river 
baptism, according to the precedent of 
Christ’s baptism in the Jordan. So far, 
then, it undoubtedly favors the Baptists 
rather than the Pedobaptists. The new 
thing which we learn from it is the import- 
ant fact that liberty to depart from this 
mode existed as early as the beginning of 
the second or end of the first century, when 
the Didache was written (we differ from 
Haraack, who puts it as late as the middle 
ot the second century). We knew before, 
from Cyprian in the middle of the third 
century, that pouring was used in case of 
sickness, and that he wrote a special treat- 
ise in defense of the validity of clinical 
baptism, as it was called, although in 
some parts of the Church it disqual- 
ified for the priesthood. The Didache not 
only furnishes us a much older testimony, 
but it ignores the restriction to cases of 
sickness (which Bryennios would give it 
from his Oriental standpoint). It allows 
aspersion wherever water cannot be had in 
sufficient quantity for immersion. This 
very condition, however, shows clearly 
that aspersion was the exception, not the 
rule. 

Unfortunately, we have not yet learned 
in this country to discuss historical ques- 
tions in a purely historical way. When- 
ever facts touch tbe denominational or sec- 
tarian feeling, we make them yield to 
dogma, instead of shaping the dogma ac- 
cording to the facts. Hence we have seen 
exclusive Baptists declare that the Didache 
is a literary forgery, because they will not 
allow any other mode but immersion, even 
as an exception. As to the river-baptism 
of the Didache, Pedobaptists generally 
construe it as pouring or sprinkling of 
the head, and call to their aid the 
baptismal pictures of the Catacombs. 
This brings us to the point which Harnack 
declines to discuss, on account of the un- 
certain age of those pictures. . 

That the Catacomb pictures represent 
immersion rather than pouring, is the opin- 
jon of all the great Catacomb scholars, as 
De Rossi, Garuceci (both Italians and Ro- 
man Catholics), Roller (French Protestant), 
Victor Schultze (German Lutheran), and 
others. Their opinion certainly must be 
entitled to great weight. A closer exami- 
nation of the copies they give in their illus- 
trated works on the Catacombs leads to no 
other result. 

We must remember at the outset that 
the entire process of immersion cannot be 
pictorially represented ; else the person bap- 
tized would entirely disappear. The 
pictures, therefore, give us ouly a partial 
view, either the beginning or the end of the 
act; but they give it in such a way that 
immersion either total or partiul was in- 
tended. For in all these pictures the can- 
didate of baptism stands ankle-deep* or 
knee-deep or waist-deep in water, and is 
undressed. The feet, therefore, are actually 
immersed, and this, of course, canrot be a 
useless luxury and inconvenience, but must 
be a part of the sacramental act. The 
nudity implies that the rest of the body was 
to be immersed also, else it would be an 
unnecessary and unjustifiable indecency. 

In the earliest known picture of Christ’s 
baptism, a fresco in the Crypt of St. Lucina 
(the oldest part of the Roman Catacomb of 
St. Callistus), which is reproduced by Ga- 
rucci and Roller, and is assigned to the 
middle or close of the second century, the 





Saviour is represented as a young man, un- 
dressed, coming up from the river, which 
reaches over his knees, and joining hands 
with Jobn the Baptist, clad in a tunic, who 
aids him in ascending the shore, while a 
dove with a twig in its mouth, hovers in the 
air. Whether this picture represents really 
the baptism of our Lord, as most archeol- 
ogists hold, or of some other person, as 
Schultze assumes, it seems to give us the 
closing part of an actual immersion or sub- 
mersion. 

Another fresco from the Catacombs, 
given by Garucci (and also by North- 
cote & Brownlow in their abridge- 
ment of Commend. de Rossi’s Roma Sot- 
teranea), represents a boy of about twelve 
years standing only ankle-deep in a small 
stream, but completely surrounded by 
sprays of water, as if he stood under a 
shower-bath. Garucci says that he is ‘‘ en- 
tirely immersed in a cloud of water 
(é immerso interamente in un nembo di 
acqua).” As the baptizer holds his 
hand close on the head of the youth, and 
has no vessel, the surrounding cloud of 
water seems intended pictorially to repre- 
sent immersion; in any case, the fresco 
means more than pouring or sprink- 
ling. In another picture, a boy stands in a 
basin or font, while the water rushes down 
upon him like a cataract from heaven. 

In a Mosaic picture of the Saviour’s bap- 
tism at Ravenna—which, however, is not 
older than about 450—Christ stands in the 
Jordan, with the water up to the waist, 
and John the Baptist, from a projecting 
rock, pours water with his right hand from 
a shell over the Saviour’s head, while the 
Holy Spirit, injthe shape of a dove, is de- 
scending from the open heaven. Here 
pouring is only the completion of the act of 
immersion. In another picture of the same 
scene in the Catacomb of San Ponziano, 
outside of Rome, «a ministering angel on a 
eloud holds the Saviour’s robe while 
he stands undressed in the river. We may 
add, for illustration, that in Greece the 
priest, according to the prevailing practice, 
submerges the infant up to the neck, and 
then supplements the act by pouring water 
on the head. In Russia the priest submerges 
also the head, and covers the mouth and 
nose of the child with one hand. 

The only room for controversy, then, as 
far as these pictures are concerned, is 
whether immersion was total (submersion) 
or partial. From the symbolic meaning cf 
the act—a complete cleansing from im- 
purity—we have a right to infer that the 
immersion was as complete as the depth 
of the accessible stream or fountain would 
permit. Thus interpreted, the pictorial 
representations are in entire barmony with 
the patristic descriptions and the present 
practice of baptism in all the Oriental 
Churches. 

Let us honestly admit the facts of history 
on both sides, and then adjust our con- 
troversies in a truly Christian spirit, which 
is the spirit of liberty. 


SENATORIAL VACANCIES. 


Tue adjournment of the legislature of 
Oregon, without electing a United States 
Senator to fill the place of the one whose 
term expires on the 3d of March, makes a 
vacancy in the Senatorial representation of 
that state. It seems not unlikely that the 
legislature of Illinois will also adjourn 
without electing a successor to Senator 
Logan. The question then arises whether 
the governor of astate has the power to 
make a temporary appointment to fill a 
vacancy thus occasioned until the next 
meeting of the legislature. 

This question was considered by the Sen- 
ate of the United States in 1879, in the case 
of Mr. Charles H. Bell, who, in March of 
that year was appointed by the Governor 
of New Hampshire to succeed Mr. Wad- 
leigh. The term of'Mr. Wadleigh expired 
on the 3d of March, and the legislature 
of the state did not meet until the fol- 
lowing June. The governor of the state 
filled the vacancy by a temporary appoint- 
ment of senator. The Senate Committee 
on Privileges and Elections reported that 
the appointment was not authorized by the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
hence that Mr. Beil was not entitled toa 
seat in the Senate. A minority of the com- 
mittee, consisting of Senators Hoar, Angus 
Cameron, and Ingalls, took the ground that 
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the appointment wos valid, and in their re- 
port said: 

«Bat it is said a vacancy which occurs ata 
certain time fixed by law is not a vacancy which 
‘happens’ ; that the Constitution meant only to 
vest the appointing power in the Executive in 
case of the vacancy occurring by reason of events 
which cannot be certainly foreseen ; and this is 
the.strong point of those who differ from us, 
On the contrary, we affirm that nothing is better 
settled in the construction of the Constitution 
and of the legislation under it than that the 
words ‘ vacancies happening’ include the case 
of offices which have a fixed term which has ex- 
pired, and which are vacant because no new ap- 
pointment has been made.” 

The Senate, by a vote of thirty-five to 
twenty-eight, rejected the view taken by 
the majority, and adopted that of the mi- 
nority, and declared Mr. Bell entitled to a 
seat. 

The provision of the Constitution, relating 
to Senatorial vacancies, is in the following 
words: 

“If vacancies happen by resignation, or 
otherwise, during the recess of the legislature of 
any state, the executive thereof may make tem- 
porary appointments until the next meeting of 
the legislature, which shall fill such vacancies.” 

There is no dispute as to whether the 
governor of a state may temporarily fill a 
vacancy that occurs during the Senatorial 
term, and when the legislature is not in 
session. The Oregon vacancy, however, 
occurs, not during a Senatorial term, but 
at the very commencement of a new term, 
owing to the failure of the legislature to 
elect a Senator before its adjournment. 
Has the governor of that state the power to 
fill this vacancy for the time being. The 
action of the Senate, in the case of Mr. 
Bell, virtually answers this question in the 
affirmative. 

This seems to us the correct construc- 
tion of the Constitution. A vacancy exists 
in an office when it is not filled. The Con- 
stitution says that if a vacancy ‘‘ happens” 
in the Senatorial office, which means no 
more than if it occurs ‘‘ by resignation or 
otherwise during the recess of the legisla- 
ture of any state,” the governor of such 
state may fill it by a temporary appoint- 
ment. The words ‘ or otherwise” are plain- 
ly intended to embrace all the modes in 
which such a vacancy may happen or 
occur, with the exception of that of resig- 
nation. These words are clearly broad 
enough in their natural import to cover a 
vacancy that happens or occurs at the end 
of a Senatorial term, as the consequence 
of the failure of the legislature to elect a 
successor. There is nothing in the lan- 
guage used to exclude such an application 
of the words, and the reason of the pro- 
vision makes it as applicable to such a 
vacancy as to one occurring during a Sena- 
torial term. ,The intent of the Congtitution 
is that each state shall at all times be fully 
represented in the Senate of the United 
States. 

— sill enincetniimnis 


COMMUNION. 


Ir is not possible for us to magnify the 
importance of faith as the master grace in 
the Christian life. Without it, it is impos- 
sible to please God. Without it no other 
grace can come into life, or abide in life 
after it hascome. It is the beginning and 
foundation of all. To our faith must be 
added—i.e., mixed in—all other graces. It 
isthe mortar, so to speak, into which all 
the stones of the building are laid, and by 
means of which they are held together in 
one consistent whole. Three times in the 
New Testament the great apostle declares, 
quoting from Habakuk: ‘“ The just shall 
live by faith.” With this text, as witha 
trumpet at the lips of a warrior, Luther 
sounded a blast that awakened the old 
sleeping world ‘*‘ from Rome to the Ork- 
neys.” All things are possible to him that 
believeth; while he that believeth not 
shall bedamned. But we must not, because 
of the primary importance and absolute 
necessity of faith, fall into the error ofsup- 
posing that faith is the whole of the Chris- 
tian life. 

There is another grace and condition of 
soul springing out of faith, that makes up a 
large part of our real life. It is commu- 
nion. Faith brings us to Christ, and leads 
us through Christ to God; but, after that, 
communion begins and determines the 
character of our lives and the quality of 
pur piety, The marriage ceremony inau, 








gurates, but does not determine the married 
life, nor make it certain that the home in 
which the twain who are made one shall live 
together shall be one of gladness and ever- 
increasing peace and happiness. The estate 
into which we are brought by faith does not 
determine the nature of our home life with 
God. This is determined by the measure 
und character of our communion with God, 
or, as John puts it, our ‘‘ fellowship with the 
Father and with his Son, Jesus Christ.” 
What is communion? In its simplest 
form it is the interchange of thought and 
the mingling of affection, based on a simi- 
larity of feeling between two or more par- 
ties. God has declared in Christ Jesus his 
affection and desire for us. By Christ, be- 
ing persuaded of his love and assured of 
his forgiveness, we are reconciled to God. 
At this point communion begins. There 
can be no communion until reconciliation 
is effected; for there can be no communion 
where there is estrangement or enmity. But, 
again, there may be neither estrangement 
nor enmity, and still no communion, be- 
cause there is no similarity of feeling. But 
if we are true children of God, he has 
wrought a work in us by the Holy Spirit, 
which has brought us into a state of affin- 
ity with God. We are ‘* made partakers of 
the divine nature.” Justified through 
faith, and born again by the Spirit, our 
personal relations are restored, and our 
characters are harmonized. From this 
point we are on new ground, and in the 
proper condition of mind and heart for 
communion. 

It seems to us that, as a rule, Christians 
are too much inclined to rest content with 
restored relations, and so do not seek after 
and cultivate communion with God. And 
yet our character as Christians must be de- 
termined by communion rather than by 
faith. It is said that people who have lived 
long and happily together, grow to resem- 
ble each other in character, and even some- 
times in feature. The consummation of 
salvation is in being made “like him,” as 
John puts it; or ‘‘ changed into the same 
image from glory to glory,” as Paul puts 
it. Now this change and growth into the 
likeness and image of Christ is brought 
about by the Holy Spirit through commu- 
nion, that is, through the cultivation of close 
personal relations and the constant inter- 
change of thoughts with him. Thus: ‘‘ We 
all beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord [in the face of Jesus Christ] are 
changed into the same image.” 


There are many scriptural illustrations 
of this communion with God. Adam had 
it before the fall, when he walked with 
God in the garden. fin separated him 
from God, and broke communion, so that 
he fled from the voice of God when he 
heard him walking in the garden as of yore. 
That communion, no doubt, was restored 
after forgiveness had been declared and 
reconciliation effected. Enoch was a high 
and glorious example of communion; for 
he walked with God for three hundred 
years. Abraham was another high illus- 
tration of one who communed with God; 
for God. talked with him as a friend talks 
with a friend, even to the confiding of his 
plans to him. Moses on the Mount com- 
muned with God till his face shone again. 
Daniel, the beloved of the Old Testament, 
was &@ man who communed with God, and 
so shared the delights of his favor, which 
was better than life. In the New Testa- 
ment time, John was the best illustration 
of communion. What intimacy there was 
between him and his Lord! Perhaps he 
had the nearest, dearest, and closest fel- 
lowship with the Lord of all the favored 
ones. ‘‘As he had laid his head upon 
Christ’s bosom, so had he laid all 
his thoughts, and all the emotions 
of his mind, upon the heart’s love 
and divine affection of his Lord and 
Master.” Nor does it seem to have 
interfered in.the least with this close inti- 
macy and sweet communion that the Lord 
had gone away from him in bodily pres- 
ence. For in after years we hear him 
saying: ‘Truly, our fellowship é with 
the Father and with his Son, Jesus 
Christ.” We need not go into further 
illustration of this matter. The history of 
the Church affords hundreds and thousands 
of instances in which this communion has 
been carried to the very highest point of 





sweetness and gladness, 


We believe that there is a dangerous 
tendency away from such communion. 
That it has been caricatured by some in 
our day who have talked loudly of their 
intimacy with God through the Spirit, and 
glibly of how the Lord has said this and 
that to them, and how they have been 
delivered from the bondage of the Scrip- 
tures by the favor of personal communica- 
tions by the Spirit, does not alter the fact 
that there is an intimate and precicus com- 
munion provided for in God’s plan of salva- 
tion, and that too many of us are content 
with realizing our justification, while 
practically postponing communion until 
we get to Heaven. -We should cultivate 
it now; rather we should enter into it as a 
present privilege. As is our communion 
so is the beauty and strength of our Chris- 
tian lives, and our power to bear witness 
for him, with hope of persuading others. 
The strength and beauty of the Christian 
life, as illustrated in those who enjoy the 
closest communion with God, are the best 
defense and the most powerful advocate of 
Christianity. 
ice Sista 


RELIGIOUS TESTS. 


Tue General Statutes of Massachusetts 
provide that ‘‘every person not a believer 
in any religion shall be required to testify 
truly under the pains and penalties of per- 
jury, and the evidence of such person’s 
disbelief in the existence of God may be 
received to affect his credibility as a wit- 
ness.” This statute does not contain a 
religious test as to the question whether a 
non-believer in the existence of God shall 
be permitted to testify in a court of justice; 
but it does imply such a test as to the credi- 
bility of such a witness. It permits the 
atheism of « witness to be shown by evi- 
dence, as the means of affecting his credi- 
bility. 

There was recently quite a lively debate 
in the Massachusetts Senate on a bill which 
proposed to modify the law, so that it 
should contain no religious test whatever 
in respect to witnesses. The bill was 
rejected by a vote of twenty-four to ten. 
One Senator was of the opinion that he who 
‘denied under the genial sunlight his 
belief in the authorship of that radiance,” 
ought in some way to suffer for it. An- 
other Senator did not like the idea offput- 
ting a non-believer in the existence of God 
‘on an equality with the man who de- 
voutly acknowledged it.” 

This is rather singular logic to fall from 
senatorial lips, especially in these United 
States and in this age of the world. There 
are a few other states in the Union in 
which one’s opinion as to religious matters 
is made a test either as to his competency 
to testify before a court, or as to his credi- 
bility. But most of the American states 
have taken the ground, either in their 
respective constitutions, or in legislative 
statutes, or in both, that no religious tests 
ofany kind or to any extent shall be ap- 
plied to the people under the authority 
of civil government. The constitution of 
Oregon, for example, provides as follows: 
‘No law shall, in any case whatever, con- 
trol the free exercise and enjoyment of re- 
ligious opinions, or interfere with the rights 
of conscience. No religious test shall be 
required as a qualification for any office of 
trust or profit. No person shall he ren- 
dered incompetent as a witness or juror in 
consequence of his opinions on matters of 
religion, nor be questioned in any court of 
justice touching his religious belief to 
affect the weight of his testimony.” The 
constitution of New York declares that 
‘**no person shall be rendered incompetent 
to be a witness on account of his opinions 
on matters of religious belief.” 

This we think to be the true ground for 
every civil government, and we are quite 
sure that itis the only one consistent for a 
republican government to assume. The 
civil law should have nothing to do with 
one’s faith or want of faith in matters of re- 
ligion, and should confer upon him no ad- 
vantages, nor impose upon him any dis- 
abilities or disadvantages, on account of 
any particular kind of faith or any particu. 
lar kind of disbelief. We have no doubt 
that the Bible is right when it declares that 
‘‘the fool hath said in his heart, there is 
no God.” But it is not the business of 
civil government in this world to deal with 





such fools; and jt never made the pttempt 


v 


without working vastly more harm than 

good. 

We are opposed to all religious tests, of 
every name and nature, in civil govern- 

ment, that have any relation to the rights, 

privileges, or duties of the citizen under 
such a government. All citizenship should 
stand on a common level, without any refer- 
ence whatever to the religious opinions of 
the citizen. His religious opinions should 
have nothing to do with his eligibility to 
civil office, or his competency to testify, or 
his credibility when he does testify. Civil 
society passes out of its sphere, and into a 
realm that does not belong to it, the mo, 
ment it adopts and applies any religious 
test for any civil purpose. It interferes 
with the religious liberty of the people by 
an unjust discrimination. Indeed, religious 
tests are simply a part of the exploded sys. 
tem of Church and State ; and, so faras they 
exist in any of the American states, they 
are the relics of that system. The sooner 
the states that still retain them in any form 
get rid of them the better. 


Ealitovial Hotes. 


In the scheme of Bishop William Taylor to ea- 
tablish a chain of missionary stations across the 
continent of Africa, on a self-supporting baais, 
every friend of missionary enterprises is deeply 
interested. It is a scheme of vast proportions, 
and it would require a great amount of treasure 
to carry it out in the ordinary way, Forty mis- 
sionaries have gone out, simply as an advance 
guard, and only their traveling expenses are pro- 
vided. How they are to subsist in a new and 
savage country, without home supplies, is a 
problem which the Bishop will grapple with in 
due time. He has a firm faith, great courage, 
and a strong will, and is, withal, a man of re- 
sources, He has spoken of the Missionary So- 
ciety and its methods in terms of scant courtesy, 
refused its offer of salary, and caused it to be 
understood that he wants no financial help for 
his personal expenses. His organ stated recent- 
ly, that “Bishop Taylor is dependent on the 
sales of his books for his personal expenses” ; 
and still more recently, that, “ while Bishop Tay- 
lor will gladly receive all that ‘two continents ’ 
are ready to give toward his ‘Transit Fund’ and 
‘ Building Fund,’ yet he looks to the sales of his 
books for his own personal expenses, and expects 
his missionaries to look to the people they serve 
for their support.” I+ adds: ‘Perhaps the 
Bishop’s own priuted card will throw light on 
this matter: ‘All friends of William Taylor, who 
are willing to help him on his personal expense 
account, in founding self-supporting missions in 
Africa, can do so, by investing in his books,’ ”’ 
The Bishop has, however, surprised his Church 
by a letter addressed to the Book Committee, 
asking that he be granted a salary from the 
‘Episcopal Fund.” But his status is that of a 
missionary bishop, and the salary of a mission- 
ary bishop must be drawn from the missionary 
treasury, according to General Cor ference enact- 
ment, ‘‘in the same manner as in the case of 
other missionaries.” He is to superintend not 
only his own independent work in Africa, but 
the African mission of the Missionary Society, 
and is entitled, therefore, to support from the 
Missionary Society, to which the Bishop had his 
own reasons for not applying. The decision of 
the Book Committee is in accordance with the 
rule of the Church, The Missionary Society is 
ready to pay his salary ; but it is to be hoped, in 
order that the plan of self-suppert-may be given 
a fair trial, that the Bishop will not accept its 
offer for a year or two. If such a vast enter- 
prise can be carried on without: funds, mission- 
ary societies will be glad to learn the lesson. 








Wirtu the ready credence which characterizes 
the Catholic press in matters injuriously affect- 
ing Protestants, the Catholic Mirror accepts a 
report sent it about the alleged conversion of two 
Jews in Cincinnati, and comments on the charac- 
ter of Protestant missions to the Jews in « 
manner unworthy an infidel or a Pagan, The 
story it has received from Cincinnati is, in brief, 
that two young German Jews have confessed 
that they were induced to profess conversion in 
expectation that they would be sevt to a theo- 
logical institution and fitted to teach Hebrew or 
do mission work aniong their own race. They 
now declare that they never believed in Chris- 
tianity. They must, therefore, have lied deliber- 
ately to the pastors who credited their words, 
and are scoundrels on their own confession. It 
does not appear that either of the two pastors to 
whom these adventurers were sent knew their 
real character. It is no great sin or disgrace to 
be imposed upon. If it were, Catholic priests 
would certainly not have clean skirts. A church, 
bearing the odium of such a shocking case of 
“ conversion” as that of the Jewish boy, Mor- 
tara, ought to be dumb where the Catholic 
Mirror is blatant, It says; 





* Byery now and then we road a flowery article, 
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in some jubilant Protestant exchange, on the 
flourishing condition of their ‘ missions.’ About 
fifty years ago one of their great cards was the con- 
version of the Jews. They were going to make 
fine Protestants out of all the straying children of 
Israel. According to latest reports, not many con- 
verts have been made, and each one of the siippery 
fish has cost them a fabulous sum of money. But 
we greatly doubt if the methods of the pious evan- 
gelical fraternity have been more graphically por- 
trayed than in the following note of a correspond- 
ent.” 

This is the way in which it introduces the Cin- 
cinnati story, and it follows the story with a 
fling which comes with the worst possible grace 
from a Church, too many of whose ministers 
have had “large families” without the formality 
of wedlock : 

“A regard to the decent provision of friendly 

ministers with large families—they al] have large 
families—may be at the bottom of the whole mis- 
sionism business.” 
As to the cost and character of converts from 
Judaism to Christianity won through the faith- 
ful labors of Protestant missionaries, a decent 
doubter can get all the information he wants. 
Large sums of money have undoubtedly been 
expended, and the results have not been in 
quantity all that may have been expected, but 
in quality they have been exceptionally good, as 
witness the character of such men as Bishops 
Schereschewsky, Helmuth, Gobat, Drs, Eder- 
acheim, Neander, and others, Sectarian hate 
and a good deal of malice can make a paper of 
ordinary fairness, like the Catholic Mirror, tor- 
getful of both truth and decency. 


Nor for twenty years, at least, has the heart 
of Mormondom been in such a flutter and palpi- 
tation as of late over the prosecutions and con- 
victions for polygamy. The chief shepherds, 
almost without exception, have concealed them- 
selves or incontinently fled the territory. [tis 
estimated that, since January Ist, some 250 have 
disappeared from Salt Lake alone, and from 
other towus in proportion, Elder Penrose, 
whilom the redoubtable and blood-thirsty editor 
of the Church paper, is said to have taken his 
flight under petticoats, sunbonnet and veil. 
Their only hope now is that the Supreme Court 
will reverec some recent decisions relating to open 
venue, and to the exclusion from juries sitting 
on polygamy cases of all such as believe plural 
marriage to be right, though they da not prac- 
tice it, The conviction is very general in Utah 
that, ifsuch terrible pressure continues a few 
months longer, the Church will surrender, 

Tue State Charities Aid Association in this 
city has a Committee on Moral Elevation, which 
is earnestly studying various branches of pre- 
ventive work, and in various ways is acting on 
the principle that a great, if not by far the 
greatest, part of true aid given the poor must be 
not through direct gifts, but in diffusing intel- 
ligeoce, and building up personal character. 
The Committee is seeking to extend the interest 
in this preventive and moral work. Through 
means of Mothers’ Meetings and tenement house 
visiting, poor mothers can be brought to see the 
advantage and necessity of training their young 
children in principles of purity and modesty, 
Boys and young men may be reached through 
such agencies as that of the White Cross Army, 
of which we have already spoken. Attention is 
called to the benefits of boys’ clubs and working 
girls’ clubs, several of which have been organ- 
ized in this city. They furnish not only recre- 
ation and attractive reading to keep the mem- 
bers out of the streets, but also give opportunity 
for direct instruction, as in arithmetic or in 
hygiene, and also in practical arte, such as cook- 
ing, dressmaking, etc. The secretary of this 
cémmittee, Miss Potter, at the office of the State 
Charities Aid Association, No, 6 East 14th St., 
gives and receives suggestions regarding the 
various forms of this work, The subject is one 
of greatest importance, and the Committee is 
dealing with it in a practical manner. 





A BILL has passed the Senate and is now be- 
fore the Assembly at Albany, to lay a five per 
cent. tax on legacies to charitable and religious 
societies and other legatees, except direct de- 
scendants. The principle of the bill is wrong. 
Like that of primogeniture, its tendency will be 
to keep accumulations of property in a given 
family. There is little danger that a wealthy 
testator will fail to make reasonable provision 
for his own children. But, in many cases at 
least, he ought to number the public among his 
heirs, and found a hospital for the shelter of his 
poorer neighhora, or a school fer their children, 
or an art gallery for the cultivation of the pub- 
lic taste. So far as men are inclined to scatter 
wealth, instead of heaping up masses of it in 
single families, they should be encouraged rather 
than hampered in so doing. 


Is the day of the debate, with ail its persua- 
sive eloquence, wit and oratory, dying, or is it 
already dead? Time was, when the academies of 
our land nurtured each its own lyseum, and 
when our colleges bred more orators than 
scholars, But now the venerable collegian, with 
@ sigh and shake of the head, mourns over the 





art that has been lost since he was in his prime 
and took the rostrum to defend or annihilate the 
doctrines of his day. The same decline is held 
to have occurred in all the legislative halls of the 
nation, Even in Congress a debate is a mere 
** side-show ” that fails, usually, to arouse the 
sleepers at their desks, or to recall the wanderers 
from the corridors and lunch rooms. What was 
accomplished once by oratory is now effected by 
work in the committee room. The same change, 
we are told, is noticeable in the English Parlia- 
ment. It is true that a vote of censure is often 
preceded by debate ; but such a vote cannot be 
had every day, even with Sir Stafford Northcote 
as leader of the opposition. Of all those who 
mourn, a8 we do, over the loss of all the great and 
good thirgs of preceding generations, we beg to 
ask that they be not too hasty in includ- 
ing the debate among the things lost and irre- 
trievable. It is our good fortune to receive 
from Freetown, Sierra Leone, The Methodist 
Herald and West African Educational Times. 
This able and not too radical journal, 
whose motto, as may be gathered from its name, 
is not brevity, devoted the first seven columns of 
a recent issue to the speeches of seventeen young 
ladies of the Wesleyan Female Educational Insti- 
tution in a brilliant debate on the subject: 
“Which is of greater usefulness in a family, a 
brother or a sister?” At first sight it would 
seem unfair that the brothers could not have 
been championed by their own sex ; but one has 
only to read a few of the arguments on behalf of 
the sterner sex to be satistied with the defense. 
The striking superiority of this defense lies in 
its vituperation., It alludes to the “ flimsy argu- 
ments” of the opponents; it rises to ask the 
opposition a few questions which will un- 
doubtedly put to flight her “two-a-penny ideas” ; 
it finds that * the preseding speaker is an able 
and experienced representative of the class of 
those who see plum-puddings in the moon.” 
One able defender of the brother closed her 
speech with this scholarly allusion: ‘* When I 
recall to mind such names as Lycurgus, Solon, 
Charlemagne” and others, ‘‘I feel it needless to 
protract the discassion.” No one thought it 
relevant to inquire about the family relations of 
this list of brothers, But enough has been given 
to show that the debate is neither dead nor 
dying in West Africa. If some of our enterpris- 
ing newspapers would agree to give such full 
and unprejudiced reports of lyceum debates as 
the M. H. and W. A. E. %, we might yet see a 
revival of the lost art of oratory in our own 
land. 





By a narrow majority in the House of Com- 
mons the Tory motion of censure has been de- 
feated. In the House of Lords, which is scroift- 
ly Conservative, it passed by a large majority. 
The Government is therefore sustained, and it 
will go cn with as much courage and concord as 
are possible under the circumstances, It is no 
secret that the Cabinet is not at one, and that it 
held a very stormy session after the vote on the 
motion of censure ; but it reached the conclusion 
that it would neither resign at once, nor hurry 
the Redistribution bill through and then appeal 
to the country, but that it would hold on and brave 
the howls of the Tories, The reports of the meet- 
ing foreshadow changes in the Cabinet, but 
not in the more prominent positions. Mr. Glad- 
stone is evidently not discouraged, and really, 
when it is considered that the Lrish vote was cast 
against the Government, not on the merits of 
the Government's policy, but out of spite, the 
Government was pretty well sustained. Leav- 
ing the forty-five Lrish votes out of the count, 
the majority against the motion of censure was 
a very fair one, and as the Government depends 
upon opinion in England and Scotland for sur- 
port, at least in its foreign policy, it may claim 
to have comes through the crisis quite success- 
fully. Affairs in the Sddan are so far relieved 
as to threaten no immediate disaster to the 
British troops, General Buller has made a mar- 
velous escape from Abu-Klea, and preparations 
are going on as rapidly as possible for aggres- 
sive work, It is not the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to ** smash the Mahdi,” but to thrash 
him until he is willing to give a pledge to con- 
fine his ambition to the Sadan and leave Egypt 
unmolested. 





Ir may do for Americans, who confess to a 
slip-shod personal training, or for modern 
Greeks, who do not know even the force of the 
common inverted io/a in the printed books and 
newspapers of their own language, to make the 
rash and ridiculous statement that Greek schol- 
ars cannot read Greek at sight. But Professor 
Merriam can testify that for years he has trained 
special classes to do that very thing; and the 
faculty of Columbia College have found that 
their requirements, in certain examinations, of 
reading Greek ‘* ad aperturam libri,” has been 
met with unexpected ability by the candidates, 
Members of the Greek Club in New York—and 
they are only a small portion of the number in 
the city who read Greck at sight—would receive 
the self-characterizing dicta of a Dr. Todd er a 
Timayenia with a hearty laugh. It is nothing 
uncommon for a Greek scholar here to fill the 
time spent in street cars by reading the Greek 
classics, Not long since the writer saw one thus 


reading his ‘‘ Homer,” and noticed that he was 
asked by a stranger, who looked over his shoul- 
der and saw the place, ‘‘ what pleasure he found 
in thecatalogue of ships?” Another came into 
our sanctum, the other day, with Aristotle's 
“Physica” sticking out of his pocket, and a 
question or two showed that two days’ car riding 
had brought him to the forty-sixth page. It is 
not every one that can be a James Hadley, a 
Theodore D. Woolsey, an Ezra Abbot, or a 
Henry Drisler ; but the race of Greek ‘readers 
at sight” is by no means either feeble or extinct. 





THERE is a bill pending before the legislature 
of this state, which proposes to amend the Code 
of Criminal Procedure in relation to defendants 
who set up the plea of insanity, and, among 
other things, provides that when a person is 
tried on the charge of murder, and he interposes 
the plea of insanity as his defense, and is ac- 
quitted on this ground, the jury shall so state 
in their verdict of acquittal, and that the court 
shall then order such person to be committed to 
a state lunatic asylum during his natural life, 
with the provision, however, that the Governor 
may order the discharge of the person so com- 
mitted whenever he shall be satistied that it may 
be done with safety to others, The ‘“ insanity 
dodge” in murder trials has, in this country, be- 
come 80 common in desperate cases, and is 80 
often successful with :juries, when there is 
really no just foundation for the plea, that some- 
thing needs to be done by way of legal correc- 
tion. Of course, insanity, when real and such as 
the law recognizes, is and onght to be a perfect 
defense. Not so to regard it would be the ex- 
treme of barbarism. The pussibility of such a 
defense opens the way for any amount of shams 
and false pretenses as the means of escaping 
punishment when persons are tried for murder, 
If a person, tried on the charge of murder, is 
acquitted on the ground of insanity, then he 
surely ought not to be discharged and permitted 
to go at large, but, as proposed in this bill, 
should be committed to a lunatic asylum and 
indefinitely kept there until, in the jadgment 
of competent authority, his insanity shall have 
wholly disappeared. Such a law would probably 
have the effect of diminishing the bogus pleas of 
“emotional insanity,” with which jurors are so 
often befogged. We think that the bill would 
be better if the question whether the person has 
been cured of his insanity were submitted to a 
judge of the Supreme Court, rather than to the 
Governor of the state. 

Tus New York Freeman, which is a paper 
under the management and control of colored 
men, said, ina recent number : 

“If we desire to be a power in American politics, 

we must make ourselves a power. If we wait for 
white politicians to do it for us, we will always 
stand out in the cold and shiver. There are only 
two arguments to which politicians pay deference, 
selfishness and fear, If you can show them that 
you have power, votes, thoroughly organized, and 
with competent leadership, they will listen to your 
demands with respect, otherwise they will treat 
you with contempt. If you can show them that by 
outraging you and your rights, they will have cause 
to fear you, they will treat you with respect; other- 
wise, with contempt. It is power, the ability to be 
useful, which commands the deference of politi- 
clans. Under the present condition of affairs, let 
us moderate our expectations.” 
There is a great deal of good practical sense in 
what the Freeman says to the colored people of 
this country ; and it applies in more relations 
than simply to those of politics. The truth is 
that the colored people, as a race, must for the 
most part, depend upon themselves, and, 
whether in politics or elsewhere, make them- 
selves a power that will naturally command re- 
spect and consideration. After all that can be 
done for them, the main work upon which their 
condition will depend, is that which they 
can and must do for themselves. They are not 
to be carried on the backs of the white race 
simply as objects of charity. This would not be 
best for them, even if it were practicable. The 
best thing that can be done for any race is to 
develop its energy, and cause it.to fight its own 
battles in the struggle of life. 





The Tribune, of this city, recently made the 
following statementin respect to the last election 
in the State of Georgia : 

**In the city of Savannah, including the county of 
Chatham, there was just one polling place at the 
last election, All of the white and colored voters 
of that city and county, and particularly the colored 
voters who lived, in large numbers, fifteen miles 
distant, had to vote at that one place if they voted, 
But before they could vote they must produce their 
tax receipts, signed by a Democratic official, and 
they must be registered by another Democratic 
official. The election officers were all Democrats, 
_and no Ropublican was allowed to see the vote cast 
or counted, Every voter had to have his name on 
the poll-book, and his ballot was numbered on the 
back to correspond with his number on the poll- 
book, so as to detect any white man voting the 
Republican ticket. In counties where there were 
few white and many colored voters, the time for 
voting was divided equally between the two races,” 


Now, we do not know that these statements are 
true, or how far the truth may be colored, But 





we do know that if the statements are substan- 


tially true, the last election in Georgia wasa gross 
farce under the forms and regulations of law. 
Election laws and regulations that do not give to 
all legal voters reasonable facilities for voting, 
and that place a certain class of voters at a great 
disadvantage in casting their ballots, and are 
intended to have this effect, make war upon the 
fundamental principles of a popular govern- 
ment. Andif The Tribune’s statement of what 
was done in Georgia at the last election be 
correct, then in that state we have a complete 
illustration of this fact. 





WE have received a communication from a 
correspondent in Mississippi,calling our attention 
to an editorial which recently appeared in the 
columns of THE INDEPENDENT, and in which we 
said: ‘“‘Every Southern State in which the 
blacks are the majority of the people, or in 
which they shall become such, must, at last, 
accept this fact as the conclusive reason why 
the blacks should rule in that state. . . . The 
majority, whether white or black, will rule, and 
both races will alike accept, assert and maintain 
this just principle of popular government.” 
These two sentences in the editorial were sep- 
arated by intervening ones, explanatory of tne 
last sentence ; but our correspondent puts them 
together, as if the latter immediately followed 
the former, and then proceeds to a comment 
which is founded on a total misapprehension. 
What we meant to say, and did say, was that, if 
the black race were numerically in the majority 
in any Southern state, and consequently had the 
largest number of voters, as compared with the 
white race, then, in a just and proper order of 
things, the blacks would politically be the ruling 
power in that state at popular elections. They 
would be so because they would have more votes 
to cast than the whites. The same would be 
true of the white race, under like circumstances, 
We did not say that the blacks would or should 
form a Negro party as against a white man’s 
party, and thus establish the color line in poli- 
tics. We agree with our correspondent that this 
would not be best for either race. Let both 
races be guided by other considerations than the 
color line in casting their votes; and the prac- 
tical result will be that the race which can and 
does cast the largest number of votes, whether 
white or black, will and should control popular 
elections. This is simply saying that the ma- 
jority must and should rule, no matter whether 
it be composed of black men or white men. If 
our correspondent accepts this proposition, then 
he holds just what Tue INDEPENDENT holds. If 
he does not accept it, then he does not believe 
in the fundamental doctrine of a popular gov- 
ernment. 


A PUBLIC meeting was recently held in Rich- 
mond, Va., to consider the existing compli- 
cations in the Virginia bond coupons. The Vir- 
ginians who composed this meeting were greatly 
alarmed, lest the “‘ principles” involved in Judge 
Boud’s decision should embarrass the finances 
of the state, and interfere with the collection of 
the necessary revenue, as provided for by the 
*‘coupon-killing” act of 1882. They pledged 
themselves not to attempt to pay any taxes, due 
to the state, by the tender of the matured coup- 
ons annexed to the bonds issued uhder the fund- 
ing act of J871, and by the express terms of that 
act made receivable for all taxes and debts due 
to the state ; and they recommended all true and 
genuine Virginians to take “‘a similar course, 
and thus secure to the Commonweaith revenues 
in money sufficient to meet its necessities.” 
Now, there is no objection to these Virginians, 
or any other holders of Virginia coupous, deal- 
ing just as generously as they please with that 
state. They may cancel or destroy these coup- 
ons if they like, or present them to the state as a 
pure gratuity. What we object to, is the re- 
pudiating legislation of 1882, which is a deliber- 
ate and out-and-out swindle against the legal 
rights of the holders of these coupons as guar- 
anteed by the funding act of 1871. The mean- 
ness of the swindle is increased by the false 
pretenses under which it is sought to be per- 
petrated. Judge Bond’s decision simply sus- 
tains and enforces the funding act of 1871, as 
against the attempted swindle of the ‘‘ coupon- 
killing” act of 1882, on the ground that the 
latter act is unconstitutional, because it im- 
pairs ‘‘the obligation of contracts.” We advise 
Virginians, if they wish to be regarded by the 
outside world as honest men, to stamp into 
the dust the Mahone and Riddleberger swindle 
of 1882, and abide by the contract which they 
made with the bondholders in the funding act 
of 1871. This will set things right in that state, 
and nothing else will. 





.... The Sun, in commenting on the Worship 
bill, says that the religious services in the House 
of Refuge are “ odious to Roman Catholics and 
contrary to Catholic teaching.’’ Our neighbor 
is mistaken. Nothing is allowed in those services 
which is contrary to the creeds of the Catholic 
Church. Butif it be “odious” to any number 
of Roman Catholics that a Protestant should 
tell the Refuge boys that they should be honest 
and truthful, and should cherish those truths 
which all good men, Catholics and Protestants 





together, hold, we are sorry to hear it. The Sun 
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says: “Suppose the only teaching in the House 
of Refuge was Catholic, would Protestants sub- 
mit to its continuance?” If the teaching 
was by pious Catholics, priests or laymen, who 
taught the inmates only those maxims of duty 
and right living which good men in all Churches, 
both Protestant and Catholic, accept, we think 
Protestants would have no serious ground for 
complaint. 
_. .It is a very sad and unwelcome announce- 
ment which the medical attendants of General 
Grant have to make to the public. It had been 
hoped that the cancerous growth at the root of 
his tongue could be controlled ; but it seems to 
be entirely beyond the skill of his eminent phy- 
sicians, and it must, in all human probability, 
take ita fatal course. There is no man living so 
dear to the nation’s heart as General Grant. He 
is our great, indeed our matchless military hero, 
His deeds as a soldier will never be forgotten, 
and his fame will grow after he shall have passed 
away. The dread disease trom which he is now 
suffering so much is the result of excessive 
smoking. He found—but too late, it is to be 
feared—that tobacco had infused a subtle poison 
into his system, and gave it up. How pitiful it 
is that one who came safely through the perils 
of a great war should, at last, be slain by a 
useless but dangerous habit! 


..It is proposed, by some, that the legisla- 
ture declare good Friday a holiday. Now any 
day which a majority of the people desire to 
devote to something else than ordinary business 
may properly be made a legal holiday. But only 
a small minority of the people of the state of 
New York observe Good Friday, and the pro- 
posed enactment will be favored only by these 
few. But is this minority wise hm asking for 
such legislation? The mass of the people pay- 
ing little heed to its ecclesiastical character, the 
day would be devoted to excursions, ball 
matches, theater performances, etc., a use which 
could hardly be pleasing to the devout Catholic 
or Episcopalian. Till the people generally re- 
gard Goud Friday as a holy day it were better 
not to declare it a holiday. 


..-The Tribune, last week, published a num- 
ber of congratulatory letters, received recently 
by the veteran abolitionist, Oliver Johnson, on 
the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday. The 
day was celebrated by a complimentary recep- 
tion given to Mr. Johnson by Dr. and Mra, J. P. 
Mann, of this city, at which many distinguished 
persons were present. Those who met in this 
way to do him honor, and those who wrote him 
from a distance, all recognized the distinguished 
services in the anti-slavery cause of this friend 
and biographer of Garrison. Mr. Johnson has, 
for years, been known to the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT, both as editor and contributor, 
and we are sure they will join us in wishing him 
many anniversaries similar to the one recently 
celebrated. 


..The third annual meeting of the Citizens’ 
Law and Order League of the United States, held 
in this city recently, was a gathering of earnest 
men, and there is a promise of results gratifying 
to good citizens. The object of the league is the 
enforcement of existing laws for the suppression 
of the liquor traffic. The movement is one in 
which all temperance men can unite. On the stat- 
ute books are prohibitiuns of the sale of liquor to 
minors, to habitual drunkards, on Sundays, etc. 
If these prohibitions were made operative, the 
liquor traffic would be very much curtailed. A 
vigorous enforcement of the present laws would 
lead to complete prohibition. 


--The court martial, finding General David 
G. Swaim, Judge-Advocate General of the Army 
of the United States, guilty of some of the 
charges preferred against him, but not guilty of 
others, has sentenced him to a suspension from 
his rank and duty for a period of twelve years, 
with a forfeiture of one-half of his pay, and the 
President has approved of the sentence. This 
places General Swaim in disgrace for offenses 
which, in the judgment of the court-martial and 
the President, were unbecoming an officer of the 
Army. The penalty inflicted ought to serve as a 
warning to other army officers. 


.-The Morning Star finds nothing in Har- 
nack’s letter, which we published two weeks ago, 
indicating his belief that pouring was practiced 
before the third century. This is very strange; 
for our contemporary correctly quotes Harnack 
as saying that the Didache shows that in 
very early times the Church took no offense 
when aspersion was substituted for immersion. 
As Harnack holds that the Didache belongs to 
the first half of the second century, it must be 
conceded that his letter does show that he holds 
that pouring is older than the third century. 


.-The Canada liquor-dealers have met with 

a decided defeat in the Dominion Parliament. 

They asked through the Government, among 

other things, that compensation be made to all 

dealers who have suffered loss through the adop- 

tion of the Scott Act, and that the act be sus- 

pended until a commission can inquire and re- 

port on its workings. The Government made this 
absurd bill its own, and has sustained a most 
decided defeat, Evidently Canadian sentiment 


is too strong to be trifled with by politicians, 
rum-sellers, or the Government even. 


.++-The case of Ex-Governor Moses, formerly 
Governor of South Carolina, recently came be- 
fore the Superior Court at East Cambridge. 
Mass., on the charge of obtaining thirty-four 
dollars from T. W. Higginson under false pre- 
tenses. He made an earnest plea for mercy; 
but the court sentenced him to six months in the 
House of Correction. The Chicago Legal News 
remarks that ‘‘several gentlemen in Chicago, 
who were swindled by Ex-Governor Moses, will 
be glad to learn that justice has at last over- 
taken him.” 


. It looks now as if Presideut Cleveland, in 
the very outset of his administration, would be 
confronted by a most serious division in his own 
party on the silver question. He is in favor of 
suspending the further coinage of silver dollars ; 
and to this position the silver Democrats, who 
seem to be the majority of the party, are bit- 
terly opposed. The President is clearly right in 
the view he takes, and in this respect will be 
supported hy the great mass of the Republican 
Party. 


..Our readers will find a treat this week 
in Bishop Hurst's entertaining article; and 
Kate Foote’s description of the dedication of the 
Washington Monument and Joaquin Miller’s 
account of the Carnival at New Orleans are as 
bright and pleasant as anything we have 
published in a long time. Nor would we have 
anybody neglect Dr. Pentecost’s fourth article 
on the ‘* Love of God,” or Dr. Schaff’s valuable 
discussion of ‘‘ Medimval Morals.” 


.- The bill introduced into the legislature of 
this state, which probibits the state and a!l mu- 
nicipal corporations therein from using any cut 
and dressed stone, except such as shall have been 
cut and dressed within the territorial limits of 
the state, may be taken as one among the many 
proofs that the fools are not yet all dead. The leg- 
islature might as well provide that noone but a 
citizen of the state shall be employed on any of 
the public works of the state. 


..Last April, two Mormon elders were dis- 
patched to Hindustan, whence, thirty years 
ago, after utter and ignominious failure, all 
missionaries were withdrawn. One of the two 
has just returned, and reports that the Hindu 
heart is still hopelessly hard, and also that the 
native at whose earnest solicitation the elders 
were appointed, basely apostatized from the 
Latter-day faith while upon the voyage out, and 
became bitterly hostile. 


..The American Literary Churchman is 
altogether too good a paper to be allowed to die 
for want of proper support. It has been an 
honor to the Episcopal Church, and to religious 
journalism, It is to be hoped that it will be re- 
vived and continued under the competent man- 
agement of Dr. Kirkus, whose bold and vigorous 
pen has made a high reputation for his jour- 
nal, 


.-The Boston Herald expresses the opinion 
that “if the New York Republicans can elect 
anybody governor next Fall, they can elect Seth 
Low, the reform Mayor of Brooklyn.” We have 
no doubt that Mr. Low would make a strong can- 
didate, and, if nominated and elected, would 
make a good governor. His record as Mayor is 
certainly a very good one. 


..The taxpayers of this state will, accord- 
ing to the estimate of Superintendent Baker, 
have the privilege, in the next two years anda 
half, of paying some four million dollars in the 
way of increased taxation, if the state-account 
system of employing prison labor shal) be 
adopted. Those who dance must pay the fid- 
dler. 

. .Ex-President Arthur deserves well of the 
people. He has made a good President, and 
retires without blot or serious blunder in his offi- 
cial record. President Cleveland deserves the 
ae he must earn the confidence of the coun- 

He enters upon his official life with quiet 
dignity and promise of efficiency. 

..A few months since, the Mormon Church 
sent two elders as missionaries to Turkey, upon 
invitation from an Armenian ; 80, at least, it is 
said. But to unfriendly eyes it looks like an 
attempt to study polygamy upon its native 
heath. ' 

.. The power of political influence as a shield 
to offenders is strikingly illustcated in the case 
of a police captain in this city, who, though the 
reputed friend of gamblers and brothel keepers, 
cannot be dislodged from his official position. 

....-The wantonness and essential depravity of 
the dynamiteur are clearly shown in the attempt 


to blow up the Federal Palace in Switzerland. 
The anarchist cannot complain of oppression in 
the free air of the Swiss. 


.. Exit Arthur ; enter Cleveland. 


TO EVERY READER. 


We wish to suggest to our friends that a 
good plan in renewing their subscriptions 
is to take advantage of our very favorable 
club terms, serding us the subscriptions 
of their friends with their own, or renewe 








ing their own for from two to five years, 


thus making a handsome saving. A 
large proportion of our subscribers 
now do this. No other weekly paper in 
the world , it isnow generally admitted, pre- 
sents its readers with so much literary 
matter of the first class, for so little money. 

Subscribers who were members of a club 
last year, can aid us materially by raising 
other clubs this year. We shall be glad to 
furnish specimen copies to heip any one in 
getting up a club. 


VERY LOW TERMS TO ALL SUBSORIBERS. 


One year, postage free Des esdbbddbocadwense $3 00 
Six Bb eoor b re eS eT eT ne 1 50 
eee eee SC cnccccvinien, BE 
"Taree memes 8 —* ..ccesessnee soeeteties ti) 
One subscription, two years........... -- 500 
One subscription, five years............. 10 00 


Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Tue IypEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one, each 
one paying $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the vellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of Tue INDEPENDENT contains so 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. 


Those who receive a specimen copy of the 
paper who are not subscribers, are strongly 
urged to become so. Send as per above 
terms, and for any length of time agreeable 
to you, as a test of what the paper is and to 
make its acquaintance. 

College, school, ‘and other reading rooms 
or individuals desiring to subscribe for any 
number of other papers beside, or in con- 
nection with, Tok INDEPENDENT, no matter 
where published, can have a low estimate 
of cost furnished upon application to us; 
and we will send our revised list of period- 
icals with which we club, at reduced rates, 
to any one asking for it. 
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READING NOTICES. 


SoorHina AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals —— Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

-_> 


EXCURSIONS TO EUROPE. 


A NUMBER of attractive excursions during the com. 
ing Spring one Summer are announced by Mess 
Hos, Cook & Son, the well-known tourist agents "ot 
New York and London, which are arranged on the 
most popular scale of prices. Full sogzame of 
snene trips, with maps "month 5 the roles llowed, 
re to be found in on monthly La: Cook's Kxeur- 
stonist, published at 261 ew York, which 
they announce will a a ane ‘mail to any one inter- 
ested, on application 


=<» 
FORRESTER’S ‘COMPLETE M! MANURE. 


Our readers wil) notice in the agricultural depart- 
ment the advertisement of Mr. Geo’ B. Forrester, of 
this city, the well-known manufact ma of chemical 
pn all of which - careful Wye prepared, 

‘a 


t ue wee o he ave used them to be very desirable, A 
phot. a full pS »tion of the various sorts 
sold ret ‘orreater, will be sent free, by ma], on ap- 
slisclien. 


=— - 
THE boys and y young men who read THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will interested in the advertisement of H. 
Quackenbush, who offers a superior kind of air gun, 
manufactured by himeelf at a variety of prices within 
ba reach of all, These guns have received = - hest 
raise from markemen and experts, and h D 
Piaced by_the United aten Naval authorities, u — 
the school ships. Mr. Quackenbush, at 
kimer, N. Y,, for his ‘illustrated catalogue. 


CLOTHING A’ AT RETAIL, 


In 
an intelligent newspaper reader ‘who is not aware of 
the fact fn nat, for soreens, years past, one of the 


. Bald 
pa rd & Oo., serait at the Ne head of a — 
poatty & have been the 
rs, and have 





ring it 
to: - ro r- CLOTHIER, 8 which name ought to, 
and we predict will shortly become known through- 
out the country as one of the most hon 
fair-dealing concerns anywhere, It is within th 
pow of Cy man in any part "ot the Union to weer 








well- 

clothing my lose % ener oe Bao to be 'p 
rom a country 35 ‘sending a pos 

card to “* Car hart, ‘the oRahion” mae em 

rules for self-measurement and nt s m Ww her 

you want whate of ee es to be mere ae oes 

ness, or w ver 

business with “Carhart, tthe Tailor, * aa we hope their 

name will be legion, can copend upon strict integrity 

and no misrepresentation 


aving + , PROPAGANDA is at musical monthly 
ave nes fy; music, Pia 


bli & Co., 0 
eed te ere at ‘the low i of fift: ones the 





ept m obtains 
Your for Afty-cente would, if bought by the single 


cost from six 
‘Go. will send sample copies upon receipt of stamps. 
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HE Great Apeaiosn of BR, - 
a Vek Srey ara race i iat thea 
p~ I the’ eet * of the 
f commercia aaa in f as 
they have imported 
ee, which have t vetal 4 ae every- 
where. sending sree amounts by m exp 
to any point in she country, by. = - 
omens ave m enable 


n 
£ good 8 at a lower price than Ae 
the r advertisement eleewher offer 
ducements to ladies, to which | attention is requested, 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


PLUMBING = SS ee 


KING & CO., Owego, N. Y., manufacturers oz na. 
made Harness. Send for new Illustrated Catal 


Carhart, Whitford & Co. 


WOULD INFORM THEIR MANY FRIENDS AND 
OUSTOMERS THAT THEIK 


Retail Department, 


HERETOFORE CONDUCTED BY THEM UNDER 
THE NAME OF 


“Baldwin the Clothier,” 


ON THE CORNER OF 


Broadway and Canal Street, New York, 


WILL HEREAFTEK BE CARRIED ON UNDER THE 
NAME OF 


“Carhart, the Clothier,” 


THE SAME MAKE UF GOODS. 
THE SAME METHODS OF BUSINESS. 
THE SAME TERMS OF SALE-—OC, O. D. 
THAT HAVE MADE THIS ESTABLISHMENT 80 
POPULAR FOR THE PAST 


SEVENTEEN YEARS. 


NEW YORK, MARCH Ist, 1885 
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Fruit es, ke. All SBF old 

oe an NE . ing, 
arlboro. Comet, aye r Boot 

Cluster, Niagara, Kieffer. Seed 

Cat. Free. J. 8. CoLuins, Moorestown, N. J. 


AdirendWing Bes xt 
antpeny; sotomemen 


40 Styles, from $20 up. 
On ¢ dnatera, plate ot or elab- 
orate, an'f’d by 











A. H. Andrews & Co., 
19 Bond St., N. Y., also Chicago, ru, 


THERE IS ROOM FOR TWO 


These double 
rockers are some- 
thing entirely 
new, and are just 
the thing for 
Porches, Lawns, § 
etc,, as well as 
for Parlors, Sit- 
ting-rooms and 
Libraries, 39 





We prepay ex- 
pressage to any 
Express Office in 
the Middle States 
or Ohio, Va., and 
West Va. Onur 
chairs are sold 
by all first-class 
furpiture deal- 
ers, 


The Celebrated Gettysburg Chairs 


Double Cane Seat and Back and highly 
polished in two coate of Hard Oil Finish. 

Superior to anything in the market for comfort, 
durability and finish. Send for new illustrated cata- 
logue. 


GETTYSBURG NOVELTY WORKS, 
GETTYSBURG, PENN. 











THE OHIO BLACK RASPBERRY. 
The Greatest Bearer, Most Hardy and 
Longest Lived, of all the Black C ms 

Send for Illustrated Satabagee and Small 
Fruit Instructor, Sent Free. 

WAYNE CO. EVAPORATED FRUIT CO. 

__Newark, Wayne County, N. Y. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER epics 
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FOR SUITS, ETC. 


An additional invoice of High Class 
Novelties in Fine Dress Goods will be 
opened this week, together with a fine assort- 
ment of Stylish Fabrics now in stock. 


Droadovery KH 19th él. 


Moench) 
Constable Ke ‘e 


SPRING CLOTHS, ETC. 


Now open, Spring Importation in Ladies’ 
Plain and Fancy Dress Cloths in New De- 
signs and Colorings, manufactured spe- 
cially for Tailor-Made Suits in English, 
French, Scotch and Irish Fabrics. Also, 
Gentlemen's Suitings, Trouserings, etc., 
in Latest English Styles from all the lead- 
ing European manufacturers, 


Proadwvay c KR, 1 oth st. 


NEW YORK. 








Financial, 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND ON SIL- 
VER 





We publish, as follows, the letter of 
President Cleveland on the silver question: 
‘* To the Hon. A. J. Warner and others, 

members of the Forty-eighth Congress: 

‘‘GentLemen: The letter which I bave 
had the honor to receive from you invites, 
and indeed obliges, me to give expression 
to some grave public necessities, although 
in advance of the moment when they would 
become the objects of my official care and 
partial responsibility. Your solicitude that 
my judgment shall have been carefully and 
deliberately formed is entirely just, andI 
accept the suggestion in the same friendly 
spirit in which it has been made. It is 
also fully justified by the nature of the 
financial crisis which, under the operation 
of the act of Congress of Feb. 28th, 1878, 
is now close at hand. By a compliance 
with the requirements of that law, all the 
vaults of the Federal Treasury have been 
and are heaped full of silver coins which 
are now worth less than 85 per cent. of the 
gold dollar prescribed as ‘the unit of 
value,’ and which with the silver certifi 
cates representing such coin, are receivable 
for all public dues. Being thus receivable, 
while also constantly increasing in quan- 
tity at the rate of $28,000,000 a year, it has 
followed, of necessity, that the flow of gold 

nto the Treasury has been steadily dimin- 
shed. Silver and silver certificates have 
displaced and are now displacing gold, and 
the sum of gold in the Federal Treasury 
now available for the payment of the gold 
obligations of the United States and for the 
redemption of the United States notes, 
called ‘greenbacks,’ if not already en- 
croached upon, is perilously near such en- 
croachment. 

‘* These are facts, which, as they do not 
admit of difference of opinion, call for no 
argument. They have been forewarned to 
us in the official reports of every Secretary 
of the Treasury from 1878 until now. They 
are plainly affirmed in the last Deaember 
report of the present Secretary of the Treas. 


ury to the Speaker of the present House of 
Representatives. They appear in the offi- 
cial documents of this Congress, and inthe 
records of the New York Clearing-House 
of which the Treasury is a member, and 
through which the bulk of the receipts and 
payments of the Federal Government and 
of the country pass. 

‘*These being the facts of our present 
condition, our danger and our duty to 
avert that danger would seem to be plain. 
[hope that you concur with me and with 
the great majority of our fellow citizens in 
deeming it most desirable at the present 
juncture to maintain and continue in use 
the mass of our gold coin as well as the 
mass of silver already coined. This is pos- 


sible by a present suspension of the 
purchase and coinage of silver. I am 
not aware that by any other method 


It is of momentous im- 
portance to prevent the two metals from 
parting company; to prevent the increas- 
ing displacement of gold by the increasing 
coinage of silver; to prevent the disuse of 
gold in the Custom Houses of the United 
States in the daily business of the people; 
to prevent the ultimate expulsion of gold 
by silver. Such a financial cricis as these 
events would certainly precipitate, were it 
now to follow upon so long a period of 
commercial depression, would involve the 
people of every city and every statein the 
Union in a prolonged and disastrous trou- 
ble. The revival of business enterprise 
and prosperity, so ardently desired and ap- 
parently so near, would be hopelessly post- 
poned. Gold would be withdrawn to its 
hoarding places, and an unprecedented con- 
traction in the actual volume of our cur- 
rency would speedily take place. Saddest 
of all, in every workshop, mill, factory, 
store, and on every railroad and farm, the 
wages of labor, already depressed, would 
suffer still further depression by a scaling 
down of the purchasing power of every so- 
called dollar paid into the hand of toil. 
From these impending cdlamities it is sure- 
ly <a most patriotic and grateful duty of 
the representatives of the people to deliver 
them. Iam, gentlemen, with sincere re- 
spect, your fellow-citizen, 
‘*GROVER CLEVELAND. 

** ALBANY, Feb. 24th, 1885.’’ 

This letter has already had the effect of 
putting the silver Democrats intv a tower- 
ing rage. 


it is possible. 


[t will, however, secure for our 
new President the respect and confidence 
of the great mass of the American people. 
Itis right to the point, and tellsthe truth 
in every sentence. 


> 


THE BANK EMBEZZLERS. 


Tue grand jury of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for Connecticut last week found 
bills of indictment against Charles Webb, 
the cashier of the Merchants’ Bank of Nor- 
wich; James Meech, the assistant cashier 
of the same bank; and William Roath, the 
cishier of the Shetucket Bank of Norwich, 
all of whom were charged witb the embez- 
ziement of bank funds, and all of whom 
pleaded guilty of the charge, without the 
formalities of a trial. 

Judge Shipman at once proceeded to sen- 
tence them to hard labor in the State Prison— 
Webb and Meech for five years, and Roath 
for four years. Before the day was finished 
they were all safely quartered in their new 
home, where, it is to be hoped, they will 
stay until the fall penalty of the law shall 
have been paid. The aggregate amount of 
their embezzlement is some two hundred 
thousand dollars, and the time covered by 
their frauds extends over a series of years. 

District Attorney Stanton, who, by the 
way, had been on iutimate terms with all 
three of these gentlemen villains, and had 
supposed them to be honest and upright 
‘men, 1n making the motion for their sen- 
tence, said to the court that over nine hun- 
dred thousand dollars had been stolen in 
the last ten years by bank men in the single 
state of Connecticut, and that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, speaking through 
its judiciary, owed a duty to the people of 
that state in the infliction of the proper 
punishment. He did not ask the judge to 
impose the severest penalty; but he did ask 
for ‘one which would be served out by the 
prisoners to the very last day.” 

The history of these three bank embez- 





they were each trusted with the custody 
and management of bank funds. The hour 
of temptation came, and each yielded to 
its} power, and unlawfully used and lost 
these funds in schemes of stock speculation, 
hoping to make money by the process, but, 
in the end, losing money, and finally ruin- 
ing themselves and practically robbing 
others. The day of doom at last came; and 
those whom society had hitherto respected 
and trusted, are now paying the just penalty 
for their crimes. Such a spectacle is always 


a sad one. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK. 


Tue United States National Bank, of this 
city, a safe and prosperous institution, by 
the way, proposes to increase its financial 
strength and influence by an unusual 
method. The plan suggested, it is said, is 
the payment to the bank, by the present 
stockholders, of a sum of money sufficient 
to increase its present surplus from $140,- 
000 to $500,000, the whole sum thus con- 
tributed to be at the risk of the business, 
and to be given as a donation outright, to 
the institution. The news about this novel 
way of doing business got into the news- 
papers on Friday last, and it made quite a 
stir among the bears and scandal mongers 
of Wall Street. The story soon got abroad 
that the bank was in trouble, that the 
President had fled, that there probably was 
‘another large bank defalcation,” to be 
followed ‘* probably by another grand 
amash,” etc. Now let us look soberly at 
the matter, in the light of ‘‘practical experi- 
ence ” in another direction. 
Some years ugo, when the Fifth Avenue 
State Bank of this city was first spoken of, 
Mr. James Buell, the able President of The 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, 
was invited into the councils of the pro- 
jectors of the enterprise, and also invited 
to become one of its stockholders. He said 
to the gentlemen—as he afterward told us: 
**Now if you will adopt my plan, I will 
join you and take my share of the capital 
stock, whatever amount it may be. But, 
if you don’t like my plan, you can go for- 
ward in your own way without me, and 
have things as you like.” ‘* What is your 
plan?” inquired one of the gentlemen. ‘*My 
plan is to fix the capital stock at such fig- 
ures as you like, and then divide the same 
among the subscribers, each paying $200 
for every share of $100, and receiving a cer- 
tificate for $100 only. That plan, as you will 
see,” said Mr. Buell, ‘*will start the bank with 
a surplus, to begin with, of just 100 per cent. 
on its entire capital; or, in other words, you 
will have a cash surplus the day you begin 
business equal to the full amount of your 
capital. That is my plan,” said Mr. Buell; 
‘tand now let me add that, if you will get 
good men for officers and directors, I am 
with you with all my heart. And further 
let me add,” said Mr. Buell, “if any of you, 
when the bank is started, want to sell your 
stock, let me know and I will take it off 
your hands at $200.” Mr. Buell’s novel plan 
was at first objected to; but finally it was 
adopted. The Bank was soon started, and 
in a short time the stock was called at the 
Stock Exchange and sought after elsewhere 
at a standing offer of $200 per share. This 
offer was privately made by Mr. Buell, as he 
told us. There were other buyers, also, at 
those figures, as he soon found out. Soon 
the stock was quoted at $210, and it kept 
on steadily advancing, month by month, 
until January last, when $400 per share 
was bid, forit. Last week $425 per share 
was bid and none offered; and we do not 
believe that 500 shares of the stock 
could now be bought at $500 per share. 
Now, if some of the old fogies in Wall 
Street and elsewhere, who think they know 
everything, will wake up and study the 
matter of benking, they will, we think, 
come to the conclusion that the Fifth Ave- 
nue Bank people knew very well what they 
were about in starting with a big surplus, 
and that the United States National Bank, in 
imitating their example, are doing just that 
which should and will rapidly multiply the 
friends of that already well-managed and 
successful institution. If there is a man 
to he found who doubts either the solvency 
of this bank or the ability of its managers, 





zlers presents no new tale, On the score of 


~ 


we will ask him to inquyire—if he don't 


supposed competency and good character, 





know the men—about the standing of the 
following named persons, who are among 
its leading stockholders, and official direc- 
tors. The largest among them, perhaps, is 
Cyrus W. Field. Another is Morris K. 
Jesup, the well-known banker. The others 
are Logan C. Murray, the President; W. H. 
Tillinghast ; J. W. Drexel, of Drexel, Morgan 
& Co.; A. 8. Swords; D. A. Lindley, the 
grain merchant; ex-Comptroller 8. H. 
Grant, now Vice-President of the bank; 
N. Gwynn; J. W. Alexander, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety ; and C. R. Hickox, a well-known grain 
merchant. If any oue has stock in 
this bank to sell, he can get a large 
premium for it any day he desires. 
As matters now stand it ‘s proper to say 
that the United States National Bank is not 
in any financial trouble, is not ‘‘ going to 
smash,” there has not been any ‘‘ defalca- 
tion,” it is doing business as usual, pays all 
demands promptly, and 125 cash is bid 
for the stock. As tothe worthy President, 
who, it was aflirmed, had ‘ absconded,” 
we will say that he did indeed ‘‘ run away” 
to Louisville to attend his brother’s wed- 
ding, and that he ‘‘improved each shining 
hour” on his way thither in calling on some 
of the constituents of the bank, and did 
then hurry back to his bank in New 
York, where he now is. If the financial 
results of his ‘‘ pleasure excursion” con- 
tinue to make a showing equal to those 
thus far received, we think the stockhold- 
ers and directors should vote him another 
‘resting spell,” telling him to ‘‘ abscond” 
to another wedding, if he likes. The pub- 
lic will understand very soon that there is 
a very large surplus of push in the United 
States National Bank of the city of New 
York, and that it is likely to increase. 

THE GERMAN BANKER. 
‘“*Good morning, zir. Zay, vy you put 
me in Ze H1INDEPENTENT two veeks ago, vor 
—eh? I zed notting bardiculer—eh?” 
**Oh! yes you did; and I have called 
again for’ your opinion in regard to the 
probable course of the stock market.” 
** Vell, I dell you zometing. Ze stocks 
vat you Call goot are now varee sheep; but 
de udder kind, vat pays no divitends, are not 
vanted much, at all. I never zee anyting 
like dis pisness. Ze rich men are all very 
poor, wid zo many goot vor nossing stocks 
on zere hands all ze dime. Nopoddy vants 
zuch tings, dese dimes, not much. Ze panks 
von’t hub dese tings vor zere greenpacks, 
not much. Zay von’t dake dem vor one 
zent on de tollar—eh? Most all ze beoples 
vat ve call gapitalists has got zere vingers 
purnt, all zedime toomuch, already. Zats 
a fact—eh? Val, dis dime, you zee, my gus 
tomers vil vait to zell all dese tings on hand 
vat dey don’t vant. Zen pisness vil be 
vust rate, vonce more again—eh? Now all ze 
rich men look hat each uzzer dese days, 
and duz notting, and dat makes poor pis- 
ness. Vy, my dear zir, Wall Sdreet is 
now vonce more zo sdill as ze graveyard, 
all ze dime—eh?” 

‘**Are Vanderbilt and Jay Gould doing 
anything now?” inquired our reporter. 

‘*Very eatel; not much, now. Zey 
von’t duch notting vats dey call rub- 
bish. Zey puy ze goot tings now and zen, 
zumtimes. Vel, hi dell you, young man, ze 
grass vil grow in dis Wall Sdreet place all 
ze dime very soon, if dese tings are no pet- 
ter fast—eh? Zats it. Zats all dis morning. 
Good-puy. Hold on! I see by ze ticker 
zat one of zose panks in dis zity has made 
anuzzer defalcation—eh! Dats pad pisness 
vonce more again, all ze zame!” 

NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK. 

The following semi-annual reports show 
the condition of eight of the New York 
city savings banks on Jan. 1st: 

Bank FoR Savines.—Bonds and morigages, 
$8,772,350; stock investments, $36,085 ,949.88 ; 
real estate, $100,000; cash on hand and de- 
posited, $1,516,319.90 ; other assets, #270,150.49. 
Total resources, $46,744,770.27. Due deposit- 
ors, $39,553,685.31. Surplus, $7,191,084.96. 

Dry Dock Savines Instirution.— Bonds and 
mortgages, $2,892,800; stock investments, $7,- 
246,026.75 ; real estate, $250,000; cash on hand 
and deposited, $1,832,260.94 ; other asseta, $616,- 
881.69. Total resources, $12,837,969.38. Due 
depositors, $11,658,777.17. Surplus, $1,179,- 
192.21. 

Szamen’s Bank yor Savines.— Bonds and 
mortgages, $8,311,450 ; stock investments, $22,» 
657,679 ; real estate, $429,000 ; cash on hand and 





deposited, $1,106,215.01; other assets, #294, 
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939.63. Total resources, $32,785,583.64. Due 


depositors, $26,685,431.84. Surplus, $6,100,- 


151.80. 
CrtmzENs’ Savinas Banx.—Bonds and mort- 
gages, $4, 214,800 ; stock investments, $4,696,- 
266.98 ; real estate, $110,000 ; cash on hand and 
deposited, $912,851.61 ; elhee assets, $108,628.06. 
Total resources, $10,042,546.65. Due depositors, 
$9,152,793.07. Surplus, $889,753.58. 

Emicrant InpustriaL Savines Bank.—Bonds 
and mortgages, $14,726,858.75; stock invest- 
ments, $16,536,382; real estate, $305,000; cash 
on hand and deposited, $1,065,029.21 ; other as- 
sets, $441,611.08. Total resources, $33,074,- 
881.04. Due depositors, $28,128,095. Surplus, 
$4, 946,787.04. 

AMERICAN SAvinacs Banx.—Bonds and mort- 
gages, $175,781.60; stock investments, $140,- 
057.50; cash on hand and deposited, $117,- 
846.97 ; other assets, $4,201.81. Total resources, 
#487,887.88. Due depositors, $432,323.53, 
Other liabilities, $1,833.33. Surplus, 3,731.02. 

East Srpe SAvinas Bank For SarLors.—-Stock 
investments, $5,546.25; cash on hand and de- 
posited, $1,117.74; other assets, $250. Total 
resources, $6,913.99. Due depositors, $6,325.39, 
Surplus, $588.60. 

Excreision Savinos Bank. —Bonds and mort- 
gages, $194,550; stock investments, $131,735 ; 
cash on hand and deposited, $9,692.74; other 
assets, $10,884.08. Total resources, $346,861.82. 
Due depositors, $336,156.51. Surplus, #10,705,- 
31, 

The Republican Party, it is now believed, 
in financial circles, was fully prepared to 
march forth, on the fourth of March, and 
show its business record to the world. 
The books of its twenty-five years’ history 
are open, and the Democratic Party has 
already put on its magnifiers ready for a 
still hunt after the scandalous disclosures, 
immense stealings and wonderful extrava- 
gance of its predecessors. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue financial situation continues to show 
improvement, and the large amount of idle 
money that has been locked up in the vaults 
of many of our banks, is gradually finding 
its way into the channels of active employ- 
ment, and the development of business en- 
terprise, which indicates a strengthening 
confidence and a more hopeful feeling as to 
the future, on the part of capitalists. The 
prospect for the future of the money mar- 
ket is very encouraging, should the pres- 
ent improvement continue, as rates would 
be likely to advance, and thereby stop the 
the present outgo of gold to the other side, 
where better rates have been obtainable. 
Thus far the rates for money have been 
very low; but there are strong indications 
that there will be an advance, as the com- 
mercial situation is being viewed with more 
confidence, and there has been a growing 
disposition to make permanent investments. 
Throughout the week call loans on stock 
collateral have ruled 1@2 per cent., and 
commercial paper has been quiet but steady 
at 4@43 per cent. discount for the best 
double named paper, and 5@6 per cent. 
for prime single named; but the supply is 
still moderate. 

Srock Markxet.—The bulls were in con- 
trol of the market during the week, until 
Friday, when prices began to tumble quick- 
ly. and they continued in their downward 
course until just before the close of the 
week, when there was but a moderate rally, 
which was sufficient, however, to prevent a 
general stampede. Indications that there 
would be a break were conspicuous for 
some time before it was realized, which en- 
abled many to so reinforce as to prevent 
the necessity of great loss. It is evident, 
in looking over the record of the past 
month, that the fluctuations of the market 
have been attributable to the manipulation 

of the large operators. As the temper of the 
street was bullish, they worked it for all it 
was worth. Whether there is any real 
strength in the movement it is difficult to 
say; but the extent of its real power will 
doubtless be discovered during the coming 
week. The following is a summary of the 
business of the week, giving the highest, 
lowest, and closing quotations: 
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Adams Express.................+ 206 13446 1384 «184 
Amer, BAGO, ....00cccccccessee 312 92 92 92 
Alton and Terre H............. 100 2 25 25 
Bien TB Ge Wi oi cisccccocee 100 «73 73 73 
American Tel. and C. Co....... 130 BH 4% «(4% 
B. OC. R. and Nor 62 60 62 
Canadian South’n.... omen OY 235% 3236 32 
Canadian Pacific..... —— 40 8834 39% 
Cedar Falls as ll w 10 
Central Iowa.... 11 i (ly 
Central Pacific 
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G., G., GC. dnd F, i.0.006 oases petas Oe 886 
Ches, and Ohio, Ist pf. a 6065 1k «61818 
Ches, & O. 2d pf....... ee 1 7 1 7 
Chicago, Bur., & Q. - 7,158 12236 121 121° 
Chicago & Alton........-..see00: 62 188% 132 182 
Chic,, St. L. & P........cc00- cee 367 8 OCS 8 
CS 4%. 2S eee 2070 19 «867 )|=6(19% 


Chicago and N. W.... 
Chicago & N. W. pf...... 
Chicago,M.and t P 
Chic,,M.& St P. pf... 
Cin., 8. & Cleve........ 
Cleveland & Pitts.... 





--241,488 97% 98% 9=—94% 
. B51L 134 18134 18144 
269,335 74% 213% 72% 
1,479 10736 10534 10534 
200 22%; 2 29% 
208 13739 18735 18734 





Consol, Gas Co - 705 (85 833g 85 
Consol. Gas...... lwo = 30 20 «620 
Colorado Coal 910 «618% «120 «(18% 
Delaware, L., and W'n..........302,625 10434 1013¢ 102% 
Del. and Hudson................. 1546 = 7936 8154 
Denver and R.G......... - 2,875 a 8% 839 
Dob. & 8. City. ...... ... wees 100 3g 6236 
i ereianaccnden cocee 204 3% BM 
Fast Tennessee, wf. . law 6% 6H RK 
Evans & T. H.. 48 47 (47 
green Bay.. 1 8 8 3 
Houston & ‘Tex 325 1 8616 
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N.Y., L. E. ae a 
N.Y.. L. E,, and W se B0 QW, 20%, 
N. Y. Sus, and W... ie 9 8 8 8 
N. Y. 8. and W. pf q 

N.Y., Ont, & 1975 11 1134 
N. Y,, C. and St. L h 5 
» & * C. 8 Bg 


, 4 1746 «18 
North Pacific, pre. 5, 42 4214 
Ohio Southern. . 10% We 10% 
Ohio apidegheccit pespeunbe 7 17 
Or, Imp, Co.. 


Oregon Prans.. 


Roch. and Pitts. 


Rome, W. & O¢. 
Rich. and Dan... 


OD. ANA W. Pu... .scovcrsereees 8,100 
EE cic disesmanieeataaee F 2 1% | =1% 
SE ED Basse concecssecesccese 400 24 21 24 
8t. L. & San F... 165 21 Ms 
St. L.and 8. F. 7 950 B84 «Bi3¢ BBY 
Bt. L. & 8. F. lst pt. 30084 R334 «(84 
St. v., M. and M.. 8,55) 90 87 &9% 
dt. p. “and Omaha. 3 29 2536 2b 
St. P. and Omaha. ‘pt beeen .. 16,678 914 86 BBY 
Texas and Pacific...... ... -- 29,080 1375 12% 18% 
Union Pacific. ...... -. 8100849 67— 4735 
United States Ex ae ie ee bldg 

» St. L. &P.. ‘ 850 5 % 4% 
Wells-Fargo K ° 130 110 109" 109% 
Western U. Tel.. veeeeT0,03 GUYZ 583% BY, 


U. 8. Bonps.—T he market for Govern. 
ment bonds was dull, owing to the falling 
off in the demand for investment. Prices 
were well sustained, however, and some of 
the favorite series advanced slightly. The 
following were the closing ee 
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4368. 1491, reg....111% i117¢|Currency 68 me ar 
4298. 1891, cosy... 113. usveney 68, 96.127 
re y 4 


. ren 4 . 
4s, 1907, small... 1224¢ es currency 96.183 
4s, 1907, coup... 12244 Currency 6s °98.184 
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Bank Srocxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares : 


Bid. Asked. | 
America......... 165 
American K 2 — 
Butch’ aE Drov'e. 40060C— 
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Commerce, 
Corn Exchang 
Chemical},. 
Central Nat’ 
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Chatham. - 
rg ee eee - 
East f iN. z. 110 
| BR Ward. ; ~ 
First Nation’l.. — | Pac - 
Fourth Nation ‘ths 117 | 1¢2 
Fifth Avenue.. = | Bark 143 
Fulton............ is 130 - 
German oonenians wo — Ilo 
Gallaun.. i = = 
Germania. -- ond National, ito 112 

— |Seventh Ward... 9% 

— |State of NewY'rk. was 129 

— |St. Nicholas...... 

265, 5 poaeemen's... a ‘8 136% 
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Manhattan.. 4 

Seviinem the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railway Co. will pay a quarterly divi- 
dend of two per cent., March 23d, at their 
office in this city. 














BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
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Seven Per Cent. 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGE BONDS 
ON IMPROVED FARMS IN THE STATES 
OF OHIO AND MICHIGAN. 


We have carefully selected these securities to meet 
the wants of parties desiring to invest small sums, 
and we recommend them as absolutely safe, yield- 
ing good income, and not constantly varying in 
value in sympathy with the fluctuations of the 
stock market. 

The bonds are in denominations of $1v0, $500 and 
$1,000, with coupons attached, payable semi-annually 
in gold coin in the City of New York. They are 
secured by loans upon improved farms in the States 
of Ohioand Michigan to the extent of one-third of 
their value only. Full particulars furnished upon 
application. 

We buy and sell Government bonds and other high 
grade investment securities outright, or on commis- 
sion, and make liberal advances on the same, 

Quotations and other information furnished, 


HENRY §S. IVES & CO., 


BANKERS, 
Nos. 23 and 25 NASSAU ST., Cor. Cedar. 
P.-O. BOX 1422, 
NEW YORK. 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 
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“JINLAN, Jr., Cashier Chemical 
PORTER. Cashier Cheshire Na- 
RNALD. at 
Gro, M. Cavis, Treasurer Bristol Sevings Ban i Vine 
tol, N. H. Irvin. Woop, Merchant, bster, ta 
HiraAM Diwine, Broker, iM Wall Street, New York, 

A pamphlet, with full particulars and references 
throughout the country, sent Cr _tpplication. De- 
bentures, $200 and upward. 


C, KE. FULLER, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


During the Year 1885 


AWheat Farm 


IN THE 


RED RIVER VALLEY 


can be purchased for 


$3 PER ACRE. 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba Railway Co, 


own several Hundred Thousand Acres of the cho 
} sda capes in the United States, all located in 
‘ar-fame: 


RED RIVER VALLEY OF THE NORTH 
Dopmats find it profitable to own and cultivate such 
At the price at which they are offered now is the 


ene to buy. 


The company also own many thousands of acres of 
very choice lands in 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA, 


especially well suited for all kinds of General 
Farming and for Stock and Dairy Farms. 
For particulars, maps and circulars, write to 


JAMES B. POWER, 


Land Commissioner, St, Paul, Minn, 


VI RGINI FARMS& MILLS 


For Sale & Exchange. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Richmond, Va. 


FREE Catalogue. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Filés or Binders for Tar Inpr- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “THe 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental, They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 











twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.50, 


THE !NDEPENDENT 


las for sale the follcwing named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any add upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA. 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 

of Bheet, 26x36... 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H, 

Ritchie, the Engraver. ..............+++ - 000 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Bim, BORE. .. roccecccccreccocesecdsceccocesocssoces 00 
The Same, in Artist's "Proof, signed by A. H, 

Ritchie, the Engraver............. cerccces - 6 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Bize, 16x20 . soe 30 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 0 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX 

GOD, BOMB asin s ti cccddcccvicsconndecdececesoeseahey 
EDWIN M, STANTON. Sixe. 16xae.. 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20,......... ... 

All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 

and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 














The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bound in 
Gaeta, TEP GIG, csc cc ccoscpenesaine> eccesecesne 50 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, tobe addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 es Brendwen New York. 


The Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
52 Mambers (postage free)... 





39 @ mor.) (Postage ‘free. 
26 = (6 mos,) 

17 = (4 mos.) 

13 - (8 mos.), 

4 7 (1 month), 

2 bd (2 weeks), 


1 Number (1 week), 
One subscription two years 
One subecription with one NEW subscriber, in 
CRO TRIB vc 00600 cess seecessnrncecétececte 
One subscription with ‘two | — subscribers in 
one remittance...., cocccdeoccersocgecs oes 
One subscription three years © 290 
One subscription with three new subscribers, 
$, CRD DORIAN knee. si cn ccndscessssvececetted 8 
One subscription four years.. covecetececcoe 
One subscription with four NEW ‘subscribers, in 
one remittance,,..........++.. 


ada 
gs 








One subscription five years,.............6006 eeeeee 
Avy number ever five at the same rate, invari. 
ably with one remittance, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SuB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one sc inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THe INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription ase 
“Trial Trip," for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enday the time 
for which payment ts made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
tw Make all remittances payable to the order of Tur 
INDEPENDENT. 

t®#™~ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina Reaisterep Letrer. The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmastcrs are 
obliged to register tetters whenever requested tu do 80 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York Cups 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


OTHER first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THe INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 
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Commercial 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS. 


Mr. Wiis 8. Paig, the Superintend- 
ent of the Banking Department of this 
state, has transmitted to the legislature his 
report in regard to the saving banks of the 
state, showing their condition on the 1st of 
January, 1885, when there were one hun- 
; dred and twenty-six such banks reporting. 
: The following compilation, made by a 
newspaper in this city, presents the lead- 
ing facts : 

‘* The 





total resources of all  institu- 
tions reporting to the department ag- 
gregate, $845,736,079.67, divided as fol- 
lows: Savings banks, $505,927,496; banks 
of discount and deposit, $177,445,545; 
trust companies, $#158,693,061.31; safe de- 
posit companies, $3,670,477.36. The in- 
crease in resources for the year was $6,- 
784,200.89, and since Jan. Ist, 1880, $313,- 
896,870.53. The increase forthe year in 
HA the aggregate resources of the savings 
tha banks was #6,084,855. On Jan. Ist the 
amount loaned on bond and mortgage was 
reported as $141,944,250, an increase of 
i $16,314,076 during the year. Of the mort- 
i gages, $87,037,257 are held by the banks 
of New York City, and $15,226,687 by 
those of Kings County. ‘The amount in- 
vested in banking-house properties was re- 
ported on a basis of market values at #6,- 
225,859, an increase of $156,859 for the 
year. Other real estate owned by the banks 
was reduced from $2,359,757 in January, 
1884, to $1,890,954. Of stocks and bonds, 
the banks held for investment, $262,840,000, 
a net increase for the year of $962,362, 
ith against $3,940,614 for the preceding twelve 
| months. There was loaned on securities, 
under section 261 of chapter 409 of the laws 
of 1882, on January 1st, the sum of $6,217,- 
044, a decrease in two years of $16,028,551. 
On miscellaneous collateral $185,806 was 
loaned, a decrease for the year of $25,985. 
The total cash deposited with banks or 
trust companjes, and held on hand by the 
savings banks on January Ist, 1884, was 
$40,106,755. On Jan. Ist, 1885, this 
had been reduced to $35,296,004, of which 
$5,889,279 was held in cash by the savings 
banks. The average rate of interest re- 
eeived was 2.35 per cent. There was due 
depositors by savings banks $487,107,501, 
an increase for the year of $6,027,491. The 
annual average increase for the five years im- 
meciately preceding was $26,401,074. Not 
including interest, the deposits for the year 
were $152,521,462, and the withdrawals 
$161,516,369. The number of depositors 
was 1,165,174, a gain of 17,586 during the 
year. The average of each deposit on Janu- 
ary lst was $375.64, a decrease of fifty cents 
for the year. 

it ‘* The surplus of the savings banks at the 
ii beginning of the present year,was $68,669,- 
001 on market values. On par value of 
stocks and market value of real estate, the 
surplus was $22,559,633. The increase on 
market value basis forthe year was $659, - 
442, and on par value basis, $2,716,489. In- 
terest credited and paid depositors aggre- 
gated $15,023,236. The average rate paid 
was .0344. Ten banks paid 3 per cent., six- 
teen paid 34; forty-seven, 4; four 8 and 
34; thirty-five, 3 and 4; three, 34 and 4; 
one, 84 and 44, and one, 4 to 5 per cent. 
The total expenses of the banks for the 
year were $1,494,794. The cost to care for 
each account was $1.28, an increase of two 
cents for each account over each of the pre- 
ceding two years.” 

Mr. Paine, in his report, refers to the 
attempt made toward the close of the ses- 
sion of the last legislature to enact a law 
imposing a tax on the savings banks of the 
state, which then met his disapproval, and 
in respect to which he is still of the same 
j opinion. In regard to this point he says: 
Lie ‘*In a general way, it may be stated that 
the principles of financial science and of 
sound commercial policy demand that the 
investments of banking capital should be 
as little hampered as possible. The circu- 
if lation of loanable money may be compared 
' to the circulation of blood in the human 
body. By just so much as this circula- 
tion is impeded by artificial means, other 
things being required, by just so much is 
the health: of the body affected and de- 
pressed. . . . Savings institutions have 
become the financial dependence, to not a 












small extent, of the whole nation, and if 
imperiled or threatened with dissipation, 
grave consequences may follow. The rule 
now is safety, and not net profit.” 

This is a sound and sensible view of the 
question. Indeed, all taxation of personal 
property and of capital that is in active use 
for business purposes is of doubtful expe- 
diency, since it operates to hamper the in- 
struments of business. The true policy, in 
respect to savings banks, is to secure to 
them the highest elements of safety to the 
depositors, and at the same time encour- 
age the working classes to that industry 
aad frugality which will enable them to 
earn more than they spend. These ends 
are admirably combined in the present sav- 
ings bank law of this state, which we re- 
gard as the best law on the subject to be 
found in the United States. It is to be 
hoped that the legislature will have the 
good sense to let well enough alone. 

- > 


DRY GOODS. 


Tuere is but little scope afforded for 
comment upon the business of the dry 
goods market for the past week, on account 
of the inclemency of the weatber and the 
many inconveniences to which shippers 
have been subjected, as the difficulties of 
transportation have not been sufficiently 
overcome to admit of anything like a free 
As a result, nearly 
every department has reflected a quiet feel- 
ing, owing to the disposition on the part of 
buyers to keep within the conservative 
limits that have so long existed. There is, 
however, a very strong feeling of hope as 
to the future, and manufacturers are com- 
mencing to show their faith in the making 
of goods which will be likely to be in de- 
mand at no distant day. Reports from in- 
terior markets are very encouraging, and it 
is believed that, as soon as the excitement 
attending the inauguration of President 
Cleveland is over, business will resume its 
wonted activity, and that a prosperous year 
will be experienced. No boom is expected, 
however; but it is believed that the legiti- 
mate demand of the consumer will be greatly 
enlarged as regards the necessities required 
in clothing material. Toward the latter 
part of the week there was a fair develop- 
ment in the demand for staple and depart- 
ment goods, and a better undertone was 
manifest in the general transactions of the 
market. 

Corron Goops.—There was a continued 
light and irregular demand for brown and 
bleached goods at agents’ hands, outside 
makes having been noticeably quiet. Col- 
ored cottons were a trifle more active, some 
fair-sized parcels of denims, cheviots, cot- 
tonades, checks, etc., having been taken by 
jobbers and the manufacturing trade. 
Wide sheetings, corset jeans and satteens 
were in steady though moderate requests, 
and a light business in silesias, rolled 
jaconets, wigans and flat-fold cambrics was 
done by agents. White goods continued 
to move freely on account of former trans- 
actions, and there was a steady call for 
quilts and table damasks. Agents’ prices 
are generally firm, and some makes of col- 
ored cottons are firmly held at a slight ad- 
vance upon recent quotations. 

Print CLorus were quiet in dmand, but 
firm on the basis of 34c. less 1 per cent. 
for 56x60 “ spots,” and 2c. less 1 per cent. 
for 56x60s, at which figures manufacturers 
were reluctant sellers, because of the en- 
hanced cost of the staple. 

Prints have shown very little animation 
in agents’ hands, selections haying been 
mainly cenfined to small parcels of the 
various kinds. The piece trade was ad- 
versely affected by the stormy weather, but 
a fair package business was done in regu- 
lar goods and ‘‘ off styles” by a few of the 
leading jobbers. 

Dress Goops.—There was a steady call 
for all-wool, worsted and yarn-dyed cotton 
dress fabrics at agents’ hands, but selec- 
tions were chiefly restricted to relatively 
small parcels of the various makes. Job- 
bers are doing a fair business in this de- 
partment; but there is still much room for 
improvement. 

Wooten Goops.—There has been no new 
feature in this department presented dur- 
ing the week. The process of distribution 
has been interrupted over a wide area of 
country by cold and stormy weather, and 
buyers from distant sections have been pre- 





movement of goods. 





vented by the same cause from paying their 
accustomed visit to this city, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the new lines of samples 
which are now generally open for orders. 
The transactions by personal selection were 
of the stereotyped kind, though some fair 
sized lots of staple goods were taken; but 
the aggregate was strictly moderate, and 
purchases were anything but speculative in 
character. There was rather more doing 
in worsted suitings and coatings; but the 
same indisposition was manifested to buy 
any but first-class styles. In overcoatings 
the commission houses did a fair business 
with clothiers. The demand for fancy cas- 
8 meres was still dragging somewhat. Tri- 
cots and broches, for ladies’ wear, were in 
fairly active request, and a continuation of 
the present healthful tone is confidently 
looked for. Must classes of miscellaneous 
woolens ruled quiet, but for staple kinds 
the demand was pretty steady. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The only enc ouraging feature in the for- 
eign goods department is the determination 
on the part of importers to keep down 
stocks as near as possible to the level of the 
consumptive demand; and, consignments 
being also regarded as on the decrease, 
prices are on the whole well maintained, 
A moderate business was done in colored 
silks, rhadames, rhadzimirs and surahs. 
For some classes of dress goods, notably 
lusters and cheviots, there was a good de- 
mand ; butin other departments the chief 
activity was in the shipping of goods on 
aecount of orders. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1885. 1884, 
Entered at the port.. ........ $2,884,169 $1,884,984 
Thrown on the market... .... 8,042,208 2,128,458 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 9,189,684 24,996,618 
Thrown on the market......- 20, 027, 586 24,853,028 


——__<>—— 


WEEKLYDI DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MER MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER 1N ‘THE UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, March Ist, 1885, 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 




















Agawam, F.. .36 5}¢)Laconia,,..... 94 18 
Atlantic, A.....36 7y| “ 104 20 

= D.....36 6 = 114 224 

Se Bea F iguen | 4 9 

& P....36 5 assachusetta : 

“ LL. ..36 5% — SS 

~ eon Ge Gsm © 
Appleton, A....36 74! Stand. 36 7 

say XX ..36 5%|Mystic River...36 . — 

“ BR... .36 6%|Nashua, fine O.. -- 
Augusta. . 36 «6 “” R....86 6% 

ipa 54 ~« Bead § 

“« Ala 4 + 46 12 
Broadway.....36 5 |Newmarket,B...36 5 
Bedford, R..... 80 4%) “« DD.36 5% 
Boott, C....:. 34 Bre ” G..36 5% 

© Wiccee Tah ” N..36 6% 

“ M, fam.36 6% as |Pecite, Extra..36 7% 

a 4¢ 36067 
Continental, C.36 we Pepperell. I-44 
40 734 84 16 

a 28 5% ae eo” 94 18 

“ G...30 58% ag = 20 

se 8...33 6 es 11-4 22}¢ 

“ W...36 = 634 Pepperell Eine, 39 7 
Dwight, X...... 80 5b 64 

ak 338 6% “ = :. 88 «6 

® Bicsaa 6% “« N....80 5% 
Exeter, A...... 86 6 |Pepuot,A ....36 7 

a SO 88 Ob B.....40 8 
Ellerton, ....10-4 22 Oceania 54 12 
First Prize.....36  64¢|Pittefield,A....86 5 
Great Fails, H. 36 7 |Pocasset, C....— 6% 
Hill’sS’mp.Id’m36 644 O....388 6 
Indian Head...36 1734 - E....40 7% 

“80 ))0—— (Stark, AA...... 36 734 

o£. W5giUtles.......26 36 846 

“6% ,.48 1234| “ heavy....40 8¢ 
Indian Orchard . © eens 48 1344 

PA wW..40 8 Sane cues -58 163¢ 

—— i SS Baer: 78 25 

- Bee See stsncess 108 323¢ 

“ AA...40 75¢'Wamsutta,....50 15 
Lamynens LL. 36g 7 essen 72 25 

36 «14 wee ae 

“ xX. 40 8% ve «+89 $23¢ 
Langley, A.....36 644 . oeeee99 3546 

ww esses 7-8 5 gain 108 40 

“4. 84 436) Wachusett..... 36 6% 
Laconia ..... 8&4 16 ” 30 64¢ 

BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Anaroscoggin: Langdon GB...36 93¢ 
“6 L..36 74¢|Lenedale...... 36 6-7 
“ 64 15 “ Cambric 86 103 
Allendale 6-4 133¢|Masonville..... 86 «C8 

eee 7-4 15}¢|Nashua, E.....36 814 

6 = seceeth 176 cs - ll 
Avondale ...... 36 6% 6 W.. 12 
Ballou &8en...36 634|Newmarket, F. ‘36 6% 

“ 534|N. Y. Mills..... 103¢ 

Mills...... 86 (9 “ Wt'r'Iwist 36 123¢ 
Be ows Falls..36 934 --- 5-4 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 7 ” -- 64 173g 
Boott, R...... ° 5 - --84 25 

ee IS 7 |Pepperell ....6-4 14 
“Stan 84¢ ad 74 16 
Cabot...... 1-8 6 “ --- 84 18 
WS eéecavaee 44 6% “ ---94 20 
Mes ecuaee 98 10 oe -10-4 22% 
© sneer 64 11 7 «ll 
rr 27 «4 Pequot Lateen 54 18 
Dauntless..... 36 O65 Yahi 64 16 
ht,Anchor36 8% |Tuscarora, XX.36 10 
Fearless...+.... 6% |Utica.......... — 
Fruit of the Loom “ ex. heavy.36 9 
¥ 7 Oe . OG. Oi. cccectes 4 16 

“ © FL... cconcem ihe 

es * @ & © eeccessn ee a 
Forestdale.....36 8 M cpecdee 94 2746 

DG ccaccee Mel © “segese 10-4 30 
Gold Medal....36 6%) “ heavy... 100 82¢ 
* eece 6 “ Nonp.....86 103¢ 




















Great falls, 3..30 6 |Wamsutta: 
5 M..82 6% “  OXX.36 104 
“ A..82 6% ** cambric.36 1034 
Hill’s Semp. Indem : Wn my 11 
© ,.83 6%|Washington.. 53g 
“1186 Te Waurepans, 100386 103¢ 
“ “  ,.42 104g; 1“ shirtcotton— 10 
“ o -ee Te * Bi Sescses 86 6«@ 
Highland..... 36 «8 * cambric...— 10 
_ Ser 36 «6% Whitinsville . -36 7 
Indian Orchard 188 6 
s 5s 9 Williamsville : 
Langdon, 76....36 834 A136 — 
i om zum. 
ee —@ earsarge sat..—@ 7 
Androscoggin Laconia....... —@7 is e 
Ce —@ 8% a soe -—@ 7 
Canoe River...—@ 6 eee ong --—@ 6% 
Clarendon..... —@6 |Na a nee 8 
Indian Orchard, Pepperell blea..—@ 834 
Imported....—@ 63¢|Rockport...... -—@7 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag —@14 |Otis,CC....... —@10 
Boston........ —@ 6%'Otis, BB....... —@l11 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River... —@133¢ 
SEERA 31¢|York blue -—@13 
Columb’n, XXX Warren, AXA..—@12 
brown.......—@104% ‘  BB....—@I11 
Caledonia, XX .—@10},|Park Mills, No 
-—@10 | 60.......... —@l11 
—@ 9 |Park Mills, No. 
coco B16) - FO... .cccccecs —@13 
Otis furniture. -—@ 94 /York, I.. --—-@ 8% 
STRIPES. 
American....— @ 84 Hamilton — @10% 
Amoskeag....— @10 (|Otis, BB..... — @ 8% 
“ fancy.— > 4 | ner ae A.—  ¥ 
Boston...... - 6% | He @ 9 
Columbian... — ® 7% |Whittenton. . 8 @ll 
PRINTS. 
ere = 544|Manchester....—@ 6 
American. ..... —@ 5% |Merrimack, D..—@ 6 
Allen’s seni -—@ os Mallory........ —@ — 
Arnoid’s. eel | eee -—@ 6 
Cocheco.... .. -—@ 8 Richmond’s. ...—@ 6 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 |Simpson’s solid 
—s blues.. 8 8 eae —@ 6 
joucester . 54¢|Steel River, fncy--@ 5 
ee 6 |Slater’s solids rca ed 
Hamilton..... -—@6 |Southbridge 
Knickerbocker, Shirtin: +. @—— 
fancy...... o—@ — Windsor, fancy.—@ 6 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton......— @7 ,Mass., D.....— @7 
Augusta.... .— @6}¢|Mass.,G.....— @ 644 
See — @7 Ae gga «= @7 
Laconia..... — @7 elzer..... 30— @7 
Langley, A...— @7</Piedmont...— @ 6% 
Langley, B ..— @6%{|Stark, ane @7 
ge = 
Amoskeag, ACA. . |Methuen, AA.... — 
“ “ed 18 \New England.... 6 
- Bicets TE Bic ccccccss 14 
- B..... 12 |Pearl River...... 15 
” 11 |Pemberton, AA... — 
o basa 10% - B.... — 
o = 10 “6 E.... — 
si Mees 934 \Swift River...... 73 
Cordis, AAA...82 12 Thorndike, A.... 73¢ 
ACE,..32 14 w B.... T34 
“« No. 1..32 14 {Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT.... 11 Tk, Bucweschime -- 
” | er 82 13 
Lewiston, A...36 1446] “ ....... 30 11 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......—@ 7}¢|Plunkett....... —@ — 
EE —@ 174 |\Rentfrew..... -—-@9 
Berkshire...... —@ 64 | White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w—@ a) staple. —@ 8 
Lancaster... . +--@ 8 |White M’f’gCo., 
Manchester....—@ 614; fancy..... - —-@ 8 





R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR BY A 
SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR, 


LL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DESIGN, 
WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 
CANNOT BE'EXCELLED. OUR PRICES WE GUAR 

ANTEE LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. ~ 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTA- 

TION, DAMASES, NAPKINS, TOWELS, CRASHES, 

ETC., FULL LINES OF BLANKETS, QUILTS, 

PIANO AND TABLE COVERS AT EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS, 


R. H. MACY & 60. 








BYA 


March 5, 1885,] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








“Weekly Barker Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


[For the Week ending Friday, February 21th, 1885.) 





COFFEE. 

Good, Ordinary, to Choice....... 6144@13 
fenhos, Choice to Best.........s..c00+ 91¢@ 93, 
Java....ceeseereee bia an aac ines 14 @22 
Mocha.....--+eececees cocccsccccces 18 @19 
Maracaibo... ---+ +++ doceenieerestune 934@123¢ 
LaguayTa...+-e++ seereeeee sonwnnaene 94@12 

TEA. 
14 @40 
Hyson PTTTTITICITI TTT 1 
DIGEE. cconeckccvecsesesseeess 14 @60 
—. Oeeeeaas aes 16 @4s 
Gunpowder.....-.5 eee ceeeeceeeccee 16 @6 
QOlONG. ..20cccccccccccccccevccocece 16 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime.......... «+ 4 15-16@ 5 
Harp.—Cut Loaf....... jestnenweenen 64¢@ 6% 
Crushed .- 644@ 6% 
Powdered 6%@ 64 
ES re -~ @ 6% 
WaiTe.—Mould A. .....-ccccccccee — @ 6% 
Sa eee rer 5%@— 
TRS evan ccscsswenesctedeses 444 @ 4% 





H. 
George’s Cod ( Dw tag per qtl. 


8@——@ 450 
Grand Ban. « Cod...........6 ——@ 475 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass.......... 22 00 @ 24 00 
Mackerel, Ss) UO ea 11 560 @ 13 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......... 350@ 4 00 
ae —-l@—b 





GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 





FLouR 

Sour Extras and Patents. be 4 @F4 00 
rr @ 275 
Supertine Spring........... 2 $5 @ 2 85 
Ohio, Ind., Mich.,Ill., Super- 

fine Winter.... 280 @3 00 
TOR. © idiicscsacsconcs 660 @ 470 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’a 300 @ 3.30 
Minnesota, ‘‘Clear”...... . 350 @4 40 

ring W a “Patents”. 500 @ 5 70 
Good to Choiee Spring 

Wheat, Extras. ......... 330 @ 3 50 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 


| ee ere i 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g). & 
White Wheat Ex. (O. & Ind.) : 


335 @ 3 75 

3 

3 

St. Louis, Single Extras... 3 85 
ne 

.4 

5 

3 


“u 
ss 
= 


St. Louis, Double, ‘ 
Genessee, Extra Brands. . 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 


tb 
= 
DHADTHSHS 


an - ror > > 
o 
— 


White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 50 50 
SouTHERN FLOUR: 
i dssustaenke maseedices 430 @4 50 
FORE oc cccceses+ ccccceces 5 00 @ 5 26 
FORGF ...cc0cce ccee ccccsece 400 @ 6 50 
Ryr FLour 
NE acticanetud game ces oar 225 @ 2 50 
EE + 345 @ # 80 
Oorn MEAL: 
ss ndtindindetiies 285 @ 3 25 
Brandywine..... Pa 320 @ 3 26 
PE nc cncccsccccece $20 @— — 
GRAIN, 
WaHEat : 
ee eer #—- 9 @— — 
bad No. is ccdeneemesaat Nominal 
Ne a ctemeacaing ad — 884¢@—- 89% 
RN : 
SS TN ssi csaon ee: seeweel — 50%@— 51K 
, ee — 53 @— — 
ae — 67 @— — 
Oats 
White, No. 1 — 40 @— — 
a eee — 388 @— 40 
BORNO TEMON icc wvcccccceces — 38 @— 384 
Ryr 
Bate... aiiaihceh alla — — —@—71 
Western........ e —— —@-—— 
BEANS: 
DR ncccnsenveaaneden 150 @— - 
ND Cxukacinwentiadous 18 @—- 
EEE . 160 @ 
8: 
Green, prime, # bush....... 125 @ - 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
Ordinary Mess........... 1375 @ _ 
>} See —— @ 14 00 
Family Mess, City....... —— @ 1400 
Prime Mess, Western.... 13 50 @ — — 
Baoon : 
Te Big SON GIB oo o's 0 cecncccece — @ 1% 
D. 8., Short Clears..........00.- —-@1K% 
Bis PE ervcctescsddesce 53@ 6 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams......... --—-10 @ —12 
Smoked Shoulders....... —-—- @— 


(We quote fam 100 Ibs.) 





i GN:  vicdacceeys #?— 80 @% — 85 
Shorts, easel —T244@ — 16 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs.. — Tb @ — 80 
Sharps, fine....... --- —90 @ 100 
Rye eed ........ -. — 1 @ — 80 
Screenings..........cee00. —-50 @ — 7 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... —— @ 32 50 
Cottonseed Meal, per ton.. — — 26 50 


HA AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100ibs $ —90 @8 1 00 








Hay, No. 2, good, “ “ .... —85 @ — 90 
ay, No. 3, medium “ sd . —75 @— 80 
Hay, Shipping ” te —70 @— 
Hay, Clover “« 4. —556 @ — 65 
Hay, clover mixed ‘“ ane —70 @ — 15 
Straw, No.1, Rye ‘ eee —90 @ — 95 
Straw, No.2itye “ —15 @ — 80 
Straw Oat 6s ” —55 @ — 70 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 

Oreamery, pre oo to Praga ik hia ainda 82@36 
ordina: a oreeesl 31 
Half-firkin Mico, oe eee oon “15@26 
Welsh tubs pxnebee’ 6s Cepeccoceveccccecs ; 18@24 
estern imitation Creamery.............14@98 


sewerwercerceresseeses O@IE 











LARD. 
Steam rendered, per Ib........ &8— 71{@ — — 
SGD occtcscccecs -. — @— 1% 
South American.............. 8 @—— 
CHEESE, 





Ohio te good. i OE 10 @10\% 
t, CR cdhbecescchotees 6 @ 9% 

a ee as 1 @3 

° EGGS. 

State and Penn., fresh laid......... 28 @— 

Western, fresh-laid.............--- . 274%@ 28 

| a 19 @ 19% 

DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... -—14 @—1 


Chickens,State and W’st’rn,choice—14  @— 1 











Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...—164¢@— 26 
PGE be tatesy sicncereceenecaei - @— 15 
NENG sp iikcinndeekeconien —15 @— 18 
DO, BOE Bi is occ csvectisacnss —ll @— 18 
VEGETABLES. 
Cabbage, per 100........ 2... .+00 8 00 @10 00 
Potatoes, Bermuda......... »---. 3 50 @ 5 00 
are 175 @ 2 00 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl......... 5 00 @ 5 25 
er — 87 @ 1 2 
Ne BR cdckewsnccesces 4 50 @ 8 00 
Squash, Hubbard, ber ee 1 50 @ 2 00 
Spinach, B WEE. ococccccccces 6 00 @ 8 00 
Boasts GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Russetts, per bbl..... . 150 @ 2 00 
* — Baldwins, so 1.250 @ 8 25 
‘© Greenings, “ ‘“ . 250 @3 00 
** Northern Spy, ” 250 @ 8 2 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per erate 3 75 @ 425 
Jersey, per crate.. 300 @ 4 00 
Florida Oranges.......:0cees. 100 @ 2 SD 
Peanuts, Va., en 
new, per Ib preceonwese ven — 44@— 4% 
SS ae — 5@— 7 
JOMESTIC DRIED FROUi'T. 
BABAR, 0 ocvcccccceescces eeseeee 83 @— 1H 
Peaches, Peeled..........00cse00 —7 os 
Peaches, Unpeeled..........60- —6 @— 
Peaches, Evaporated. . .. whl O31 
Pc cccs0 ced eceeeves — 94%@—10 
Si ckkeebsenaenues joteawe _ 9% @—13 
ERRGREODETTNED, 2.00 ccccccceccceves —— @-—l4 
IS <nnnceneunbasanene —4 @—26 
WooL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed icraiiieecnual 28 @85 


” Fine, 26 @ 

” Coarse and se bloed....20 @28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 

XX 85 


ipntrdesivaminwdeonsheees thee @40 

N. Y., Mich., and Ind., No. 1......... 40 @45 
+ — Seer 35 @40 

o os * common. 28 @3838 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. 2 and XX...40 @43 
aE 438 @45 

“ ” - No. Ronee -. 44 @46 

a * 6 “RO Bivccs 85 @40 


Burry at value. =e 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano......... $42 00 @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. a 87 00 @40 00 








Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 32 00 @35 00 
“ ~—-'U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @31 00 
S Grommd Bameieccceccees 81 00 @33 50 
‘* Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 50 
‘“ Potato Fertilizer........ 47 00 @50 00 
‘© Tobacco Fertilizer..... 47 00 @50 00 


‘Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @35 00 
(Free on board cars at New York and Newark, 
less 5 per cent, of above prices. ) 

Baker’ 8 Potato Fertilizer 


Lillie A 4T 50 
© Gee © ccsunece 48 60 
‘“* AA Ammoniated Super- 
ohosphate Fertilizer. 40 00 
‘* Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 85 00 
altves compounded Ne order. 
omestead Mm a er ate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
‘omy ,—; Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw 
(Michigan ys Works) 45 00 
Earl’s Super Phosphate......... 60 00 
‘* Horsefodt Guano......... 80 00 
Sardy's Phospho-Feruvian Guano 86 00 
“ —— Superphos- 
—_ oeincnieaniewcme $2 00 
‘* Alkaline Phosphate..... 27 00 
‘* Acid Phosphate.......... 25 00 
“  Pulverized8. @, Phosphate 20 00 
(Discount on orders of 6 tons 
or more.) 
Baugh’s Tobacco Fertilizer...... 38 00@40 00 


pe hoe 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs........ ao 60@87 00 


hate, per 2,000 Ibs. . 25 00 
Baugh’s Economical Fertilizer 

for Potatoes.............. 80 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pur 

“eal, Ss eer 83 00@35 00 
Bangi port Bone, per 2,000 
La inkneaens weae +e++-29 00 @381 00 
Boluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 
Guano, Peruy’ n rectified, . 70 P.c. = 00 @70 00 
8.40 ‘“ 50 00 @52 00 
Com, 5 Senos or } ad, 

CRP TEE occ rcevcncs winnie 52 00 @54 00 

Bone, round fine, average...... 80 00 @81 00 
“ lived, high grade, ....— — @27 00 
German Potash Salta, Kainit, 

CI nko ckcsanndo00ses 776 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 

100 lbs, cargo lots... ... 1 67K@— — 
Sulphate of oo per 100 Ibs.— — @ 3 65 
ar “, eee —— @ 2 12 


HES.—We quote 4K@— cents for Pot and 


4@! for Pearl. 


wHe GOOD NEWS TO | 
aie 2 ADIES! 


wy hd ever 





ered. Now's your time 
pot eonene | fo 


r celebrat 


a beaut Gold Band, or sons 


ComPANY China Tea Set, or Handsom 


Dinner Set, or Gold d Moss 
Decoimeu “Luuct Set. ¥or full partioulass rese 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. °1 and 88 Vesev St. New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


trong Slat” Cabi Cc 
Types | * 8) ne Sls Blocks f abinets, eres Pate 


VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY., 


110 Fulton, and 16 and 18 Dutch Street, New York 








Pusurauce, 


NOTES ON THE NEW YORK IN- 
SURANCE REPORT. 


Tur twenty-sixth annual report of the 
New York Insurance Department—Part I— 
is before us. The first feeling it excites is 
that of astonished gratitude for the prompt- 
ness which has issued the report in a week 
after the date of its transmission to the 
legislature and within four weeks from the 
date of filing the annual statements. The 
report appeared early in 1884, but it is 
earlier this year. In Mr. Smyth’s reign, as 
may be remembered, the date of appear- 
ance grew later and later, and the work 
grew more and more perfunctory, until the 
one actually reached December end all pre- 
tense at writing any report vanished. The 
figures were tossed to the legislature 
with a curt, “I have the honor to 
present,” etc. The difference bet ween the 
two methods is not more wide and marked 
than the reason. Mr. McCall attends to his 
official work first, last, and all the time; 
Mr. Smyth had other things on hand of 
more attractiveness and value—to himself— 
and his duties as superintendent were the 
last thing he thought of. It is so unhappily 
rare to get the right man ina place that 
congratulations upon a fit selectior are 
always in order. 

The report proper opens with a vigorous 
note upon the almost yearly reappearance 
of ‘‘ valued policy ” bills. It is impossible 
to say anything new on this. Mr. McCall 
prophesies that such a law would compel 
the companies to stop writing policies, and 
we can only repeat that the sooner such a 
measure is either adopted or shown to have 
no considerable reputable public opinion 
behind it, the sooner it will be ‘* laid.” 

As a remedy for the evil of competition 
by outside companies, more or less ‘* wild- 
cat” in their habits, a bill has been drafted 
and submitted to the Department. It pro- 
vides for the yearly licensing of not over a 
hundred persons to act as agents in pro- 
curing, for themselves or others, insurance 
in companies which have not complied 
with the laws of this state; such insurance 
must be preceded by filing an affidavit that 
the parties proposing it are ‘‘ unable to 
procure the amount of insurance required 
to protect ” their property from companies 
authorized to operate within the state. 
The licenses are to be revocable at any 
time, and are to be accompanied by 
a bond for $2,000. A part of the condi- 
tions which this bond is to secure is the 
payment of a three-per-cent. tax upon gross 
premiums collected on policies written 
under the act.: A separate record of 
amounts placed for each property-owner, 
with name of companies, term, premium, 
etc., is to be kept, and open at all times to 
Department inspection. This premium- 
tax provision is, of course, intended as an 
equalizer. The affidavit reqyired can hard- 
ly have material value as a preventive, 
because it is perfectly easy and ordinary 
for property-owners to be ‘‘unable” to place 
full lines in authorized companies at prices 
they are willing to pay, and there is no 
efficacy in this to shut out rate cutting; the 
first man who is tempted by ‘‘ favorable” 
rates from the outside has only to get (or 
let) the agent file affidavit of “inability” to 
get the required amount in regular chan- 
nels. The provision that all unauthorized 
insurances shall be null and void is a 
needless re-enactment of the laws of soci- 
ety. Whether such policies are null and 
void depends upon the issuer’s ideas 
of honesty and expediency. If the com- 


pany wants to pay, thrice Goskering, the the 
contract null will not prevent it; if it re 
fuses, the state can give no assistance in 
collection from a debtor out of its juris- 
diction—it might as well try to levy on 
the comet. Still, a system of aie a 
with record and inspection, of 
great value in heading off the. "tne of 
chevaliers who carry = the business of 
‘* post-office box insurance.” 

Mr. McCall. proposes three reme- 
dies: ‘‘Make the compensation of the 
— depend, in great part, on the profits 

his business; educate the people to be- 
lieve that losses by fire are a tax, by a de- 
struction of value that is not replaced by 
the companiés’ p nee provide in the 
policy that the holder shall share a portion 
of the loss in the event of a fire on his own 
premises or those under his control.” 

These measures are radical, but not 
heroic; for they are restorative. They are 
as much a matter of course as that man- 
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kind ought to be virtuous. And yet we we 
‘have no hope of seeing underwritin 
reformed until it comes into a s' pm 
perishing condition. The alternative is clear 
enough, but it is not yet near enough. 


INSURANCE. 








1851. 


Massachusets Mutua li 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
84 Years of Successiul Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and sntitled to 
participate in distributi of 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W- BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
M. V. B. 


aes, 3a Vice-President and 
r of Agencies. 








OFFIOK OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Youx, Janvany ru, 1886, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ile 
affairs on the Slat December, 1884. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1884, to 8ist December, 18H4...... $8,958,000 44 

Prepiume on Policies not marked off Ist 
anuary, 1884 








pubtecdsbsoctnocnintess estes -_1,041,166 10 % 
Total Marine Premiums, ............++++++ ° 95,406,706 14 
Premiums marked off from lst January, 
1884, to Slat December, 1884............ $4,006,971 04 
Losses paid during the same 
ad y eoceccce owed coencccocoe $2,100,919 Qu 
Returns of - 
us 
hecesevccsed 787,789 40 
The Company has the following Asseta, 
Uni; : Oty, and State of 5 RO 
OC . 
Pg 
paacured and claims due the Company, 
x - t.. 1 93 
Gasket 261,544 66 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
dJegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from whivb date all interest thereoi. 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year enaing 
Bist December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


saat 
reece 


2) 
Ss 
= 





Q 
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JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice.President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 8nd Vice-Pree't, 
A. A. RAVEN. Brd Vics.Prea’t, 





pay NTY.¥I 


a1 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Re 40 Nassau Street, N. Y, 


fre ici 


Total — Jan. Ist, 1885...92,546,512 86 


I. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Prost and Bees 
wire “one 


135 BROADWAY, New York. 
a. 1860, 
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STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 
PTI 000 cniccicccsFtacerccasnnncosecssosssesescsosesen seiienidemeemadans #108,876,178.51 





Annuity Account. 
































- ) . Ano.  - 
. = Renal Pope, No. _|_ Payments. 
Annuities in force, Jan. Annuities in force, Jan.| 
Se MA ds. aid en ghenee $23,134 31 DR CivrsteGrs'. wesd $23.661 63 
Premium Annutities.... 8,674 96 Premium Annuities. 2.904 44 
Annuities Issued........ 5 1,756 70 || Annuities Terminated. 5 1,909 90 
’ | 66 | $28,565 97 || 66 $28 565 97 
Insurance Account, 
| No. Amount. || | No. Amount. 
= —E — — = | —— 
Policies in force, pm Policies in force, ot, 
at, inna Srcauen 110,990 $312,946, 032 | DTD seccateces e604 | 114 804 $351.789,285 
Risks Assumed.... ..... 11,104 #A,675,989 || Risks Terminated....... | 7,380 25,832.736 
—__—_—— || 
122,184 | — $377,622,021 | 122,184]  $377,622,021 
Dr. Revenue Account. i Cr. 





| 
‘To Balance from last account.... $94,972,108 86 By paid Death Claims..... $5,226,820 83 
r 6 


a Premiums received.... ....... 13,850,258 43 Matured Endowments.... 2,490,454 90 
* Interest and Rents............. 5,245,059 98 § Total claims— ' 
‘ 7,717,275 82 
ie aaa 26,926 08 
a a 0c (<tt”*é« 8,141,164 12 
“  “ Surrendered Policies and 
Additions.. ..... .. 3,087,696 17 


§ Total paid Policy-hold- ) 
1 ers—$13,923,062 19 § 





“ ™ Commissions, (payment 
of current and extin- 
guishment of future)... 907,846 1 
« © Premium charged off on 
Ps Securities Purchased... 1, 131.172 33 
4 “ © Taxes and Assessments... 223,169 61 
4 DS as ter ecien ac 872,263 87 
, “ © Balance to New Account 97,009,913 08 
$114,067 427 27 | $114,067,427 27 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 





To Reserve at four per cent...... $98,242,543 00 
* Claims by death not yet due... 
* Premiums paid in advance.... 


By Bonds Secured by Mortgages - 
862,337 00 on Real Estate.... ..... $16,978,527 96 
27,477 36 “ United States and other Bonds  34,522.822 00 


* Surplus and Contingent Guar- * Loans on Collaterals... ... 6,898,387 50 
ST Pb xv scdaccaccecce 4,743,771 15 * Real Estate ...... sade ... 10,282,693 04 

“ Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
a - panies at interest......... . 2,644,988 54 


Interest accrued... 


endss aan 1,262,418 54 
* Premiums deferred, quarterly 


- and semi-annual.......... 1,103,115 38 
“ Premiums in transit, principally 
wae Be occ cccces © cee 138,714 51 
“ Suspense Account.. .......... 37,314 14 
aa * Agents’ Balancos............... 7,196 90 











$103,876,178 51 $103,876,178 51 


P a If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 
8 OVEr $12.000 Ou0, 

From the Surplus, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a dividend will be apportioned to each par- 
ticipating Policy which shall be in force at its anniversary in 18+5. 


scecececese voces PTTTTITTTSTITTL TILT A TOT 


BOARD OF TRUSTEFS, 
Frencricx S. Winston,| Hermann C, von Post, Joun H, Sutrwoon, 
Samuec E, Srrout.s, Grorce C. Ricuanpson| Grorce H, ANDREws, 
Lucius Rosinson, Avexanper H. Rice, | Rosert OLyrnant, 
Samuet D, Bapcock, WituiaM F, Bancock, | Grorce F, Baker, 
Georce 5S. Cor, F, Rarcuroxp STarr, | Benj. B. Suerman, 
Joun E, Devetin, Frevericx H,. Cosstrr,| Jos. THompeson, 
Sevmour L. Husren, Lewis May, Duptey Otcort, 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy, Ox.itver HARRIMAN, | Anson STAGER, 
Henry W. Smirn, | Frepexic Cromwe.t, 


85th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


AUT NA 


Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January ist, 1885. 


Jucien ‘T. Davigs, 

Rowerr Sewetr, 

S. Van Renssecagr Crucer 
Cuarces R, HenperRson, 
Grorce Buss, 

Rurus W. Pecknam, 

Wa. P. Dixon, 

J. Hopart Herricx, 





Premium Receiptg in 1884............+ $2,689,734 45 

Interest Receipts in 1884.............++ 1,609,015 27 

Total Receipts during the year,...... 4,298,749 72 
Disburaements to Policy-holders, 

and for expenses, taxes, etc,..... 3,574,660 65 

Assets January Ist, 1885............... 29,771,230 04 

IIIS vs sctcnccccsedeceseses 24,789,784 72 

e Surplus by Ct.and Mass, Standard. 4,981,445 32 

J. M. ALLEN, President. Surplus by the Standard of N. y..... 6,440,000 00 
Policies in force Jan. Ist, 1886, 

W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 60.286, insuring............... 84,663.591 44 

Policies issued in 1884, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 4470, insuring........000-..00 \8.022,998 00 


MORGAN G, BULKELEY, President. 
J.C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J. L, ENGLISH, Secretary 
H, W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D., Consulting Physician 
T. J. MUMFORD, Manager. 





MAVHATTAN LY TASTRANCE 


No. 156 and 158 BROADWAY 
ORGANIZED IN 1850. _____ 165 Broadway, New York.  __ 


esident, HENRY ST TWENTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
rat Vi P J. ry 4) 
See a 


Actuary. S. 


we thirty rm te Home Journa. | Connecticut General 


por 
of 


bed 
igaun ia reaetirocay aarvepaer: | LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





surplus of near) a qu 
nerease in its Dek assets over last year is. 150. 


* | Receipts, in 1884, for Pre- 

miums and Interest............ $241,701 65 
Disbursements for Death 

Claims, Endowments, Divi- 





THE CONTINENTAL 
ay “eae 








dends and Expenses.......... 185,824 04 
and — — Assets, January ist, 1885....... 1,489,881 49 
ASSETS, Surplus to Policyholders by 
82,447,722.19. ass. and Conn. Standard.. 338,086 15 
SUBPLUS, Surplus by New York Stand- 
$406,619.77. Sie dtabanibidatecsetvititesinanshie 415,056 15 
JA8. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 





' T. W. RUSSELL, President, 
Be F. Vs HUDSON, Secretary. 


~ 





THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1884. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 














Balance, January 1st, 1884, “rom last acCOUNL...........:+sssseesssssessessseeesssers $50,482,249 73 
INCOME. 

PN ciisiissisinrinesitcnsstncccnsieieeniteinastaaiiiee $12,081,330 22 
en Git IIE sci ac sceuabiiannbanieshaaetaanenidnintannel 2,972,149 88 15,008,480 05 

#65 435,729 78 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments.............ssssecessserssseeesseeeees . $4,000,668 00 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities.............c.scccscsseseeresceeeee ‘ 2,882,078 30 
I SEE Pir ee eS A Oe aS Ee ee a 812,040 77 
Total Paid PellayRatGers....0.0ccescccrccsrecsscoivcecssseccsccccesesccoscesscessecoseses $7,194,787 07 
I GR Ci riine caviacescncotecesisenesisisssssvasesacinssanesiasarsanienriscessene 7,000 00 
Premium on Securities charged Off..........c.cccccocccccscscccsssccccescescces occee 814,060 03 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange.........scssssscsssssessssees 1,215,549 91 
I TI icc ccncsses cnccantccnnctscssescorsorcscensosctateossseotecedensenesabensaons 1,040,641 10 
ie, CO GE CO FR ei stcstnicseciccecincsecaceivonesseceesssssssnnmaseneies 125,971 01 
I isin ackacinssiii viii Gained tienahinscucusmigaiesieesioniedl $9,898,009 12 
Balance, Dec. 31st, 1884, to new account...............ccceceerereeeeeeees $55,537,720 66 
BALANCE SHEET. 
ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortgages.......cccsccceecesseerseeeeseseeeseeseneeseeees sae Caietcens $15,494,726 72 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases 

UBMEF SOPOCIIIUTC sc cccccsesecescocscosersesosesgecococosoee swscssocsooseoneccscorsesces 6,676,095 11 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized 

by the laws of the State of New York......ccccccccsssseseseeceeeereeeeeeeeeees 18,400,407 00 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $7,160,057 00)........ 5,319,641 08 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under 

foreclosure and Society’s Buildings in other Cities.............sececesesees 4,016,146 56 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at interest; and in transit (since 

SE CE CRIN si esncettnnesccadssintaccnennasddsntessacinnddeskincsesbiears 6,073,951 86 
ac cnshissdarsndahnnntenheneharciesencbbobenweaniebirts 210,372 29 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums.............ccccccesessceeeeeeeereneees é 112,083 57 
Deh ee TR GIES GIN GI iictnnncscsntensieccecsscccecccsavedsssccsenccoosies 404,530 85 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in ad- 

Ne ID ac x cnnnenaneaxyctsnlevapexubinniaietalsensineseeiedioniieesntesbibibains 882,727 00 
DeServed Premaiins....cccccsccssessoscosscosscessesesesevcnscesoncsesscncessocsscssecsososess 1,071,294 00 
Total Assets, December Bist, 1884.............ccccecccsceesecesseeseseseees -$58,161,925 54 

LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Outstanding Policies at 4 per cent................ $47,549,728 44 
Claims by death (proofs not perfected).........:.sscsceerreeees 128,580 00 47,678,808 44 
Surplus, December Bist, 1884............reeeerereeerseeeeereseeeereeenee $10,483,617 10 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in gen- 

OFA] CASS, 18... ..ccsccccccccccrccccssccccsccccccccocecces 6 e seecseceecccoeesocsooesosceess $4,074,756 10 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Ton- 

tine Clans, 18......ccccccccccssccccccccceccccccsccscccccccescocescecsscecesoosesseecosecsees 6,408,861 -60 





_ a $10,488,617 10 
Upon the New York State Standard, 44 per cent. interest, the Surplus is. $18,780,882 73 





New Assurance written in 1884.............::cccccssecesreeeeseeereeeseseens $84,877,057 00 
Total Outstanding Umsurance.................c0eececcseeeeeseeseeeeeesaereeeenes $309,409,171 00 
INCREASE OF 1884 OVER 1883. 

Wem TRAN ini cs cccececscccoscececncsscnssososeccscsscosnseesoovees oncnseesessesseeed $1,308,782 26 
Surplus, Legal Stamdard...........0...:ccccccessssseeesessereeeeessee sseeeeeeesennees $1,620,575 94 
AGROEE..... srsesvccccrecsrorecssocerccscesovevcccccceoseeecovscssessesscorocesonssses sevesosssees $5,131,848 84 
Contested Claims............ccccccceeeeeeeees yonesshenebninnteteciubeesoeiassmenees NONE. 








From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversionary divi- 
dends wil! be declared, available on settlement of next annual premium, to ordinary participating 
policies, From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in the Tontine class, the amounts 
applicable to policies maturing within the current year will be declared, as their respective annual 
premiums become due. Guo. W. PHILLIPS, | 4 oparicg 
J. G. Van Cie, is 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


DANIEL D. LORD, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HORACE PORTER, 
GEORGE De F. L. DAY, 
ASHBEL GREEN, 
PARKER HANDY 


B. WILLIAMSON. 
WILLIAM WALKER 
GEORGE W. CARLETON, 
E. W. LAMBERT, 

B. F. RANDOLPH, 

J. F. De NAVARRO, 


HENRY B. HYDE, 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
WILLIAM A. WHEELOCK, 


HENRY DAY JOHN A. STEWART, JOHN D. McCOO 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, JOHN D. JONES. W. WHITEWRIGHT, 
JOHN SLO ROBERT LENOX KENNEDY, ALANSON TRASK, 


ANE 
HENRY M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
CHARLES G. LANDON, 


EUGENE KELLY, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
GEORGE C. MAGOUN 
WILLIAM B. KENDALL, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 


E. BOUDINOT COLT, 
WM. ALEXANDER, 


WILLIAM M. BLISS 
STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS, 
EDWARD W. SCOTT. 
ROBERT BLISS, 


OLIVER AMES, EUSTACE O, FITZ, Boston. 
THOMAS A. D GEORGE H. STUART, T. DE WITT CUYLER, Philadelphia. 


A. VAN BERGEN, Paris. 
HORACE J. FAIRCHILD, Manchester, Eng. 
GUSTAV G. POHL, Hamburg. 








HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Presipent. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2p Vice-Presiwent. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Sgorerary. 
E. W. LAMBERT, M. D., Mepioan Examiner. 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, Sursrurrenpenr. 
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THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Connecticut 
Mutual Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Assets, January Ist. 1884.............. $51,215,581 32 
RECEIVED IN 1884, 
For Premiums............ 84,707,437 42 


For Interest and Rents.. 2,777,229 67 
Profit and Loas............ 17,347 91 7,502,014 90 


858,717,696 22 


DISBURSED IN 1884. 


To PoLICYHOLDERS: 
For claims by 
death and ma- 
tured endow- 


Surplus returned 

to policyholders. 1,163,608 28 
Lapsed and Sur- 

rendered  Poli- r) , 
316,475 17 


CHER, ccccccccceeccce 


TOTAL TO POLICYHOLDERS. ... $5,612,306 
EXPENSES: 
Commissions to Agents, Sal- 
aries, Medical Examiners’ 
fees, Printing, Advertising, 
Legal, Real Estate, and all 


other Expenses.............+.+ 658,296 05 
er 
— $6,499,845 73 
BaLanoe Net Assets, Dec. Sist, 1884.... 52,217,760 49 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate,‘irst lien.......... $27,096,682 82 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds.............. 
Premium Notes on Policies in force,, ..... 2,624,723 67 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Comp'y. 11,755,783 58 
Cost ot United States Registered Bonds... 99,125 Ou 
Cost of State and City Bonds.............. 2,239,684 58 
Cae GE SEN Bic cece cccctcccccccccccsscce 7,216,558 70 
Coat of Bank Stock.............ccceceeeees - 192,761 00 
Cost of Railroad Stock.............cseeeeeee 26,000 0 
760,110 64 

3,820 60 





52,217,750 49 
ADD 
Interest due and accrued, $1;(21,652 71 
Rents accrued...............0+5 18,777 08 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost............... 119,945 96 
Net premiums in course of 
collection, None. 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums...... 61,906 73 


—-~—— 1,212,282 42 


Gross Assets, December 3ist, 1884...... 853,480,032 91 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to reinsure 
all outstanding policies, net, 
assuming 4 per cent. in- 
terest, ........cscecseesees s+ +++ 48,418,419 WW 
Additional reserve by Com- 
pany's Standard, 3 per cent. 
on policies issued since 
April Ist, 1882. ............s0006 
All other liabilities. 


78,884 00 
815,955 84 
— $49,308,208 34 


SuRPLUs by Company's Standard........ $4,121,824 57 
SURPLUs by Conn. Standard,4percent,.. 4,195,658 6 
Surpiovs by N. Y. Standard, 4} per cent., 


ge 7,300,000 Ov 





Ratio of expenses of management to re- 
CE Rh « scctciigvecsiegsecanevsowsanses 8.7 per cent. 
Policies in force Dec. 3ist, 1884, 62,934, in- 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M, TAYLOR, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM G. ABBOT, Secretary. 
D, H, WELLS, Actuary, 





SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Acceunt. 


Premium Receipta............ $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 

| ene 





Disbursement Account. 
Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 


“ Endowments............ 873,808 50 
“ Annuities, Dividends 
and Surrender Values, 3,603,970 85 





Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





Now Policies istued.......... 17,468 


New Insurance written....... 61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
i rere $59,283,753 57 
ar eR RRR Sn 


Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(ontimated),...ccccccccee $10,000,900 
Policies in force............+ 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 
Death Claims paid. 





Income from Interest. 


1880, $1,731,721. 1880, $2,317,889. 
1881, 2,018,208. 1881, 2,432,654. 
1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018. 
1888, 2,263,092. 1883, 2,712,863. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624. 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 


Jan, 1, 1881, $43,188,934. 
Jan, 1, 1882, 47,228,781. 
Jan. 1, 1888, 50,900,296. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542,902, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,288,753. 


Jan, 1, 1881, $185,726,916. 
Jan. 1, 1882, 151,760,824, 
Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,048, 
, Jan, 1, 1885, 229,882,586, 





The Latest Advance in Life Insurance 


Is THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lirg 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4.A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


HENRY TUCK, M.D., } ft 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D.) M4. Directors. 





THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





H. KELLOGG, President. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 


OOOO eee Reet eee eee eee eee eeeeeeees 


Statement January 1st, 1885. 

Ce GI ini snno en ton ciacastcsiecsdarescctacloeye 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses....... 
Reserve for Re-insurance......... thbeaba 
A itive vesicctcesectesdecdebtieivinndersteents 
ND DN crassa id cisiecectbbe. 


257,608 78 


odessosvoncapMisbalib<ea Spevecepees 1,286,661 94 


772,687 19 





peoveeub ceavapnbeshneessaeinaeas’ $4,316,957 91 


A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 
G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Secretary. 


H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, California. 





SAE E. 


PROMPT. 


LIBERAL, 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST Cdo., 


OF PHILADELPAIA. 
Incerperated Third Month, 22d, 1865. 
Exceedingly low death-rate, Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company. 








Law, now amount to $/,200,000. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 


TotalCash Assets - - ~ 


All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than......... 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1885. 


$4,938,501 92 
$360,238 68 





All other Claiman, lean thane. .......cccccccccscccccccccccsccccsccoesecesees 39,347 32 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCBHE on Outstanding 
RRS Boi cccasicccccccccccnccccsiasesssoccscncscouvavensesseregeose 1,928,299 35 
i cicccin sy crates decassepsackcacin aie asattaheuivedtalaadeaeetian ant 25,394 75 
Renerve for Taxes OF LSBS........cccccossccccccscscccccscseseccsccsecoces 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 188D............:.:ccccceeeeeneeee 1,535,221 82 
NR vesssccneseniscecseessstecsoconreacqnseonnpeetcorstoonsercoveasegsapeceseeapees 1,000,000 00 





Cash Assets, as above - - - - - °- 84,938,501 92 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres't. 





NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 


ABDONS. 0.000 00escreercsrescoensecerees $16,901,843 27 
Liabilitioes............... oes 14,327.028 833 
Total Surplus..............-+++: $2,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBRENS, Seoretary. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington &t., 








Beeston; 512 Walnut 8t., Philedelphis. 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 262, and 264 Breadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,209,686 96. 
.DERBRh ie russian 


Ali Forme of Life and Endowment Polwies leeuec 


T. H. BROSNAN, Presdent 
. P, FRA Secreta 
. LEIGH, SereO. Yi, BURFORD, Actuary 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr.» «- - « President. 
In this company policy - 
holders have the advan- 











21 COURTLANDT 8T, 
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3 Old and Noung. 


0, DOUBTING SPIRIT OF THE AGE! 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON,. 
O, vounTiIne Spirit of the Age! 
Where hast thou led our wandering teet, 
By pathways that at first were sweet, 
With silver voice of persitlage? 


What place is this to which, through rose 
And laurel thickets, we are come, 
Where, all at once amazed and dumb, 

We stand, while fear upon us grows? 


What place is this? Each leafy nook 
Had seemed to harbor loving pymphs ; 
Ever it seemed that we could glimpse 

A fawn beside each shadowed brook. 


A fawn, with sharply pointed ears ; 
Queer-boofed, with shaggy thighs and groins ; 
Wild-eyed and brown, with unclothed loins ; 

Shy-peering, full of lurking fears. 


What place is this? What place is this? 
What mean these whitely bleaching bones? 
What mean these halt-heard, far-off moans? 
This is Arcadia, What's amiss? 


Backward and downward we are come ; 
The fate of all who ever turned 
Glances tu where those altars burned 

Whose sensnaloracles are dumb, 


Backward is downward! Set each face 
Once more fair toward the onward sun, 
Favored, if, ere his race be run, 

We come into a lighted space. 


A clean, clear, well enlightened space, 
Unvexed by shadows from the past ; 
Strange spells that bind the victim fast 

In the old darkness of disgrace ! 


> —-— -—- 


PURE PERVERSITY. 
WY EMILY F. WHEELER 


‘‘ Pm sure | don’t know what he’s going 
to do,” Miss Bassett said, as she draped 
‘* Me's 
jest the most helpless man I ever did see; 


Rachel Campian’s overskirt on her. 


and the land knows they’re all bad enough 
when they’re left withouta wife. Jestturn 
a little this way, Miss Rachel; you want it 
high on the sides, of course? As 1 was 
sayin’, | run in yesterday mornin’, an’ there 
he was tryin’ to dress little Amy; and to 
see the mess he’d got her skirts an’ straps 
an’ buttons into! ‘It’s worse than Greek to 
me,’ says he, tryin’ to laugh. Of course I 
jest took bold an’ straightened things; but 
I do say that if ever a man would ha’ been 
justified in marryin’ before the year’s out, 
he would, with three children on his hands, 
There now! See how 
And the overskirt took the 
dressmaker’s mind fora minute from her 


an’ no decent help. 
you like that.” 


neighbor's forlorn condition. 

‘* T think I should like it a little higher,” 
Miss Campian said, trying to see the back 
of her new cashmere in the ten-by-twelve 
Perhaps it was the difficulty of do- 
ing so which brought the little line to her 
forehead; or perhaps she would have liked 
it better .if Miss Bassett had confined her 
remarks to the gown. 


glass. 


She knew as well as 
any one in Oldbridge what a hard time Neal 
Graham was having, left a year before to 
be father and mother to his little brood; 
but she had her own reasons for not want- 
ing to talk of it. She wasa slight little 
woman--this Rachel—-with no thread of 
silver in the abundant brown braids of her 
pretty head. She was indeed just over 
thirty, a confirmed old maid to her own 
thinking; but her unfading tivts of hair 
and cheek made her seem younger, and in 
heart she felt herself still a girl. 

‘* Well, jest a mite higher,” the dress- 
maker admitted, tipping the glass for her 
to see. “If he could only get a good house- 
keeper, now, twouldn’t beso bad; but that 
stupid Lindy Barnes can’t even cook a meal 
of vittles so’s to tempt any one’s appetite. 
An’ he’s finicky—that kind of men always 
are—an’ the house is going to rack an’ 
ruin in her hands; not to say that he needs 
a companion for himself. He’s as forlorn as 
a ghost. Talk about women bein’ the 
weaker vessel! A+ widower’s about the 
weakest vessel I know; for all they say 
men aint as necessary to women as women 
to men. A widow picks herself up, an’ 
manages somehow; but a man has no com- 
fort-of his life till he’s married again. There 
now! I don’t believe I can improve that. 
It’s goin’ to be real becomin’, Miss Rachel. 











You'll be wearin’ it down to Boston soon, 
I s’pose.” 

‘*Oh! I don’t know where I shall go this 
Winter,” her customer answered, so glad 
to change the subject that she did not see 
the trap. ‘‘Sophie misses me so much, 
and it breaks up my painting class. Old- 
bridge is very dull, of course; and | may 
run away for a month after Christmas, and 
then I may not. I do hate to miss the 
Symphony Concerts and all the pictures.” 

‘Yes; jest so,” Miss Bassett answered, 
helping her out of the draperies. ‘‘ Well, 
it will pleasure everybody if you do stay. 
We miss you when you’re gone.” And as, 
five minutes later, she watched her cus- 
tomer down the street, she finished her 
sentenve to herself. ‘* And I wish to good- 
ness he could get you to stay always 
here,” 

She meant Professor Graham, of course; 
but she knew well who would have the best 
of the bargain if he could win Ray 
Campian. Did not the sisters keep charm- 
jog Old Maid’s Hall in the pretty cottage 
their graudfather, old Judge Campian, had 
left them? Had they not money in bank, 
and rich relatives, and hosts of friends, and 
leadership in village society? To take Ray 
Qarapian from her beeks and her painting 
an diher music, her éasy life, divided be- 
tween the city in Winter and Oldbridge in 
Summer; to give her, instead of the Para- 
dizse of Miss Sophie's housekeeping, a dis- 
orderly house, with three young children to 
eare for, a narrow income and an absent- 
minded scholar for a husband—well, the 
sacrifice was patent. But did this plan of 
spending the Winter at home mean that 
she was thinking of it? Sie had bad her 
suspicions of the Professor for a month, and 
she had bewailed him to her customer with 
purpose. 

And meantime, Rachel, haunted as she 
walked home by Miss Bassett’s last words 
and inquisitive glance, was wishing that she 
had either held her tongue orexplained that 
she wauted to save toward a possible trip 
abroad the next Spring. Of course now 
Hannah Bassett would think—and perhaps 
say—she threw back her head proudly. 
Despite her years she had an untouched 
heart; for Oldbridge bad the usual surplus of 
women, and the Campians, strong in the tra- 
ditions of the learned professions, had always 
rather looked down on the clerks and book- 
keepers who chiefly represented the mascu- 
lineelement. Oldbridge was a dull place; 
pretty, as most Eastern college towns are, 
with its elm-shaded trees, its old-fashioned 
houses, its general air of deep repose and 
high respectability. It was rather proud 
of its college; although to those whose 
ideals were all of Yale and Harvard, it was 
a starveling institution. But faithful work 
does not depend on salaries, and its faculty 
had always given it a good repute; for the 
heart of true culture may beat as well ina 
peverty of material resources as in the 
classic shades, where these abound. Per- 
haps the favorite among the students was 
Professor Graham, a shy and abstracted 
man, whose learning was only equaled by 
his lack of worldly wisdom. Deep respect 
forhis knowledge was softened by good- 
natured pity for his practical deficiencies; 
and the students, while they wondered that 
one small head could carry all he knew, 
had yet each his tale of absent-minded mis- 
take in class and chapel. Indeed little Mrs. 
Graham's adoration of her husband had 
not blinded her eyes to these faults, and, us 
she had whispered to him in that last hour, 
she did not know what he would do alone. 

‘*But perhaps, after awhile, dear, you 
may find some one who will be good to the 
children and to you. God bless you and 
her.” ; 

So, from her loving, generous heart she 
had spoken; and yet he had loved too 
truly to think of filling her place in his 
home when her place in his heart could 
never be filled. 


So he had thought until a few weeks ago; 
and then he opened his eyes on Rachel Cam. 
pian. She had been his wife’s triend; he 
had been used to se@ing her in “Gnd out of 
his house at all times. He had once given 
her German lessons; and he remembered 
what a- pleasure it had been to teach so 
bright a girl. She had seemed to him in 
those days too bookish for a woman, and 
not quite adapted to the domestic life. He 
had changed his mind now. 


As she passed the rambling, untidy house— 
grown 80 since the mistress left it—she saw 
the two elder children in the yard. They 
were in her Sunday-school class. They 
came at her greeting, and she could not 
help noticing how thinly they were 
dressed. 

‘*Don’t stay out-of-doors much longer, 
Amy,” she said to tae eldest. “It’s @amp, 
and you may take cold.” ‘And then,as@he 
baw the Professor at his study window,she 
was vexed that she should be the one to 
give that charge. ‘But I don’t suppose 
he’d think to call them in till dark,” she 
said to herself, seeing, in fancy, the tall 
man bent at his desk, the dreamy eyes and 
absorbed brain over his book. ‘‘It’sa chance 
if he ever thinks of the poor things when 
he’s in his study.” And she went onto her 
own door, o1t of patience with such philo- 
sophic abstraction. 

Such a pretty parlor, all in bronze and 
crimson, as she stepped into! There were 
flowers in the windows, and vines trained 
round the panels she had painted, and 
books, and an open piano, and that name- 
less touch of home a woman’s fingers can 
always give. An open fire lit the dull No- 
vember afternoon; a great tabby lay purr- 
ing before it; and, content as she, beside 
it sat the mistress of it all. Miss Sophie 
was past the time when one regrets lost 
youth. Peace sat on her placid brow and 
plump figure, and all the well-ordered 
house spoke her praises. It really did seem 
as if the Professor had made a mistake in 
preferring the younger sister; but then it 
would have been useless to besiege Miss 
Sophie’s heart. She was one of the born 
old maids. 

She looked up placidly as Ray came in. 
‘Your skirt was ready,” she said, seeing 
her bundle. Miss Bassett’s customers were 
their own carriers. ‘‘Then we ean finish 
it this evening, as we planned.” She un- 
folded it, while her sister took off her hat 
and shawl. ‘“She’s draped it prettily; 
hasn’t she?” she went on, as Ray turned. 

‘Oh! I don’t know. I guess so,” Ray 
said, impatience in her voice. ‘1 really 
didn’t notice much. And I’m not going to 
work on it to-night. Here, let me take it 
away. She swept it up and carried it into 
the next room. There was no sense in it 
(so she told herself); but the dressmaker’s 
gossip seemed to cling to the dress, and if 
she worked on it she should think of it. 

‘** But you're surely not going to paint at 
this time of day?” Sophie said, astonished, 
as she dragged out her brushes. ‘‘ You'll 
ruin your eyes, child.” 

**] suppose so; but [ want to do some- 
thing different. I’ve talked trimmings and 
drapings and—and nonsense, till I’m sick 
of the whole thing. 1 wish we didn’t have 
to fuss so over our gowns, or—or that Han- 
nah wasn’t such a gossip.” 

‘*She’s never ill-natured.- That’s some 
excuse for her!”’ Miss Sophie said, placidly, 
as she turned her seam. ‘* Whom was the 
gossiping about to-day?” 

Miss Rachel was putting her brushes 
away. She shut the drawer hard, and took 
up a new magazine from the table. ‘* Don’t 
you want me to read to you?” she said, 
ignoring the question. 

Her sister looked at her. ‘‘It must have 
been some one you're interested in, Ray,” 
she said, ‘‘or you wouldn’t take it so. 
You’re as flushed as”— 

‘*Tt was all nonsense!” Rachel burst out, 
springing up to walk the room. 

‘*Then I wouldn’t make such a fuss over 
it,” Miss Sophie said, tranquilly; and then, 
as Tabby rose and stretched herself, ‘I 
wish you'd put the cat out, since you’re up. 
And tell Polly to light the fire. I want tea 
early to-night. I’m going over to see the 
Grahams afterward. Polly says Lindy 
Barnes told her the boy was complaining, 
and they’d all be down sick before he saw 
anything.” And after her sister came 
back: ‘* Was it about him, Ray?” 

Ray understood the abbreviated ques- 
tion, ‘‘Of course,” she said, ifppatiently. 
‘‘The usual nonsense about his needing a 
wife—as cook and housemaid and nurse. 
I’m ashamed of myself for minding it; but I 
wish people wouldn’t say quite so much 
of these things. To think of a wife chiefly 
as a housekeeping machine!” 

‘*Perhaps that’s what he chiefly thinks 
of,” Miss Sophie answered, looking keenly 





past the age of sentiment. You wouldn’t 
like him any better to be in love, with poor 
little Amy dead only a year.” 

Ray flushed and looked at the fire. Miss 
Sophie had gone to the rot of the trouble, 
as she meant to. She had divined the 
division of her sister’s mind; one hour in- 
dignant that Professor Graham should pre- 
tend to any affection for her so soon, the 
next indignant’ that he should want to 
marry her without affection. As if she 
could take up with cold leavings! Which- 
ever way she lookedat it, his wishes seemed 
amockery of that ideal marriage she had 
all her life cherished. And why should 
she marry, comfortable as she was, with 
pleasant work in her paisting class of young 
girls, and change of life when she wished, 
and no cares or responsibilities to wear on 
her? Why should she give up all this, 
unless—unless she loved him; and she 
couldn’t be the first to begin that, and she 
should detest him equally if he said he 
loved her or asked her to marry him and 
didn’t give that asthe reason. That she 
should lose the easy life of her girlhood, 
know care and sorrow and deep emotion, 
that, indeed, might be better for develop- 
ment, but an overmastering impulse must 
make her willing to dare the stream. 

*T don’t know what to do,” she said, 
helplessly, after a little silence. ‘‘I can’t 
make it seem right to me, any way I turn 
a" 

‘*Then there’s but one thing to do; tell 
him No, or make him understand it before 
he can speak. That ought to be easy 
enough, Ray.” 

‘*But there are the children. I’m fond 
of them and sorry for them. I know I 
could make them happy, and perhaps it’s 
my duty.” 

‘*No, itisn’t.” Miss Sophie said. ‘‘ You 
can’t marry him for the children’s sake. 
Another woman could; andI dare say he 
can find her. Situated as he is, he can’t 
afford to be too particular.” 


That revolted her sister, as she knew it 
would. ‘*He deserves the best!’’ she 
flashed. ‘‘ And you know it, Suphie! He’s 
a good man, jf ever there was one, and # 
clever one; a mana woman could be proud 
of for all his failings! They talk about his 
not knowing how to manage money; it’s 
because his heart is on better things. It’s 
a pity if every one must be the slave of the 
Almighty Dollar. And you and I know, 
Sophie, there was never any one so helpful 
as he when Father died, and we had every- 
thing to straighten. He came down from 
the clouds then; and he was utterly un- 
selfish. Other people advised us for their 
interest—but he. And you know what 
trouble he took over those Western mort- 
gages. Yousaid then, I remember, that if 
he’d be as particular in placing his own 
money as he was about ours, he’d be a 
richer man. And what do you mean by 
turning against him so now ?”—And here, 
seeing her sister’s smile, Ray knew, and 
turned scarlet over her own betrayal. 

*“T think you might help me, Sophie,” 
she burst out. ‘‘ We're all there is left of 
the family. I think of you, too, though I 
haven’t said much about it. It don’t seem 
right to leave you alone. And—we’re 30 
—so comfortable together.” 

“That's just it,” Sophie said, slowly: 
‘* Whether it isn’t selfish to think of that? 
I don’t want to iay a straw in your way, 
dear. I only want you to be sure of your- 
self. Love’—she flushed, Puritan as she 
was, over the word—‘‘ Love is like Death, 
I think. It cuts all other ties. But—you 
don’t want to marry without it, Ray. And 
that’s what you have to settle for your- 
self.” 

She put down her knitting and held out 
her hand, and when the sisters had 
clasped, in pledge of faith and help, there 
fella silence between them, broken pres- 
ently by the little maid announcing tea. 

There was a knock at the door as they 
left the table, a half hour later, and when it 
was opened, there stood Professor Graham. 

‘“Why, Professor,” Miss Sophie said. 
“Come in; come in. There’s nothing 
wrong at your house, | hope. ‘‘ Why, is it 
raining?” as she saw the umbrella he was 
putting down in the little entry. 

‘Well, not exactly; only a mist that 
threatens to be a raiu inside of an hour.” 
He was inside the pretty parlor by this time, 
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swered the other question. ‘*T hope it 
isn’t much, Miss Sophie; but Willy’s com- 
plaining, and I thought perhaps you would 
be kind enough to come over and see him. 
Dr. Mill is out of town, and I didn’t know 
just what to do. He’s taken cold, I sup- 
pose, and has a touch of fever and sore 
throat.” 

‘Yes, yes!” Miss Sophie nodded wisely. 
‘Playing out these damp days. .Will’s as 
delicate as a girl, Professor, and you,ought 
to be more careful of him. But a man 
never thinks.” 

«‘] know it,” the Professor answered, 
with an apologetic smile at Rachel, as the 
other hurried into the next room for her 
shawl and medicine case. ‘‘ But I do try to 
think. It ishard, you see,” hesitating, ** to 
be father and mother at once.” His blue 
eyes looked at her with a certain appeal. 
They were kind eyes, but dreamy and ab- 
stracted, as if usually he only half saw what 
he was looking at. There was a scholarly 
stoop to his shoulders, too, and a pallor 
which might mean midnight studies ora 
long course of bad cooking. 

‘* Yes?” Ray answered, making her as- 
sent a question, and then ashamed of her- 
self for not knowing anything better to 
say. 

‘* Yes,” the Professor answered, in dis- 
tinct assent. ‘* Yes. It seems to me some- 
times that I never really knew my children 
until—nntil lately. It’s rather a different 
thing to see them when they’re good-natured 
and can play wits you, and to live with 
them all day long. And that reminds me,” 
as Miss Sophie came back, *‘ Lindy’s go- 
ing to leave. Ter mother isn’t well, she 
says, and wants her; and what I shall do 
for some one in her place ”"— 

‘Why, I should say ’twas a good rid- 
dance,” Miss Sophie said, ** if you could get 
any one else. Lindy’s a regular incapa- 
ble.” 

**She’s not very good.” the Professor an- 
swered, in a depressed voice, ‘‘ but she’s 
better than no one; and beggars can’t be 
choosers, you know.” 

**Oh! it isn’t as bad as that, I hope; 
you'll find some one. Polly says Kitty 
O'Kane is out of a place now.” 

““Yes; I went for her to-day; but she 
says she wants to rest awhile. The truth is, 
you see, she doesn’t want to come, or any 
one else.” 

‘It does beat all,” Miss Sophie said, as 
she pinned her shawl, ‘‘the way the girls 
here pick and choose. There now! I’m 
ready. I sha’n’t be gone long, Ray.” 

The Professor cast a longing glance back 
at the fireside, as he said good night. It was 
not only for Ray, who stood near it—or 
rather she only summed up the pleasant- 
ness of the pretty room, the cheer of the 
leaping flame, the warm heart of home it 
all expressed. But a half hour later—a 
half hour spent by Ray in desperate think- 
ing—he came back. The boy was worse; 
Miss Sophie thought best to spend the 
night, and had sent for certain necessaries. 
And- while Ray made up the package he 
stood before the fire, feeling again all the 
cozy comfort of the place. 

‘I'm a troublesome neighbor,” he said, 
abruptly, when she came back with the 
neat basket, *‘ always getting into difficul- 
ties and having to be helped out by you 
and your sister.” 

* We’re always glad to do what we can,” 
Ray said, with graceful propriety. She 
was always on her guard nowadays. 

*There’s but one real way to help me, 
Rachel,” he gaid, after an instant, ‘and 
you know what that is. Idon’t want to 
beg. I should be ashamed to do that of 
any woman. And I won’t make my neces- 
sities my plea. There’s another reuson why 
I want you—if you’ll let me tell you.” 

For at his first word she had stepped 
back, turning a wrathful pallor that checked 
his ardor. 

‘* Professor Graham, it’s a shame for you 
to say that to me! You can’t pretend 
to—to the real feeling; you ought not to. 
And ] don’t want a sham.” 

The words came before she knew. She 
had been thinking of it so in the last hours 
that his sudden speech seemed only the 
continuation of her reverie. 

“But it isn’t a sham, Ray!” he said, 
after an instant. ‘‘ You ought to know me 
better than that. Perhaps it’s a—a pity 

for me that it is so real. But we men are 


not like you. We don’t forget—God for- 
bid!—but we—our memory doesn’t pre- 
vent a new feeling. And as I wouldn’t ask 
you to marry me, Ray, if I didn’t cure for 
you, soT don’t want you to do it unless 
you have the—the same feeling. I don’t 
want you to take pity on my forlorn con- 
dition, or the children, or anything else. 
It’s not pity I want, but something better. 
If you can’t give me that "— 

Quiet as his manner was, she felt the re- 
pressed emotion, and, as at his last words 
she lifted her eyes, they fell suddenly be- 
fore his, and she turned away. 

“Oh!” she said, with something like a 
sob, ‘* you must not say such things to me. 
I cannot, I cannot.” 

‘* You mean that you don’t care for me,” 
he said, slowly; and then, as her silence 
gave consent: ‘‘In that case all I can do is 
to go away.” He put out his hand for the 
basket. ‘‘I’m sorry I’ve troubled you, 
Ray,” he said, just touching her fingers as 
he took it. ‘‘Idid not mean to, so soon. 
But as well have it over nowas any time, 
perhaps. I can’t say I had much hope. But 
if—if you should change, after a while”— 
He paused, looking at her helplessly, hope- 
lessly for a minute, and then he went away. 

Miss Sophie came home next morning, 
telling how patient the father had been 
with the sick boy; how he had walked the 
floor with him, and had not, she believed, 
taken an hour’s good sleep. ‘‘ Lindy says 
he’s always so when they’re sick. He wakes 
up then, and tries to make amends, poor 
man, for his own neglect. I believe it 
would half kill him to lose one of them.” 

Ray, busy with her sketching, listened, 
but answered nothing. After a while she 
said: 

‘‘IT want to tell you, Sophie, that last 
night he spoke to me, and I said No. I'd 
rather you wouldn’t say anything about 
it,” 

‘*Oh!” Sophie said; but whether the in- 
terjection meant pleasure or regret, one 
could not tell. Five minutes later she 
made an errand into the next room, and 
paused on the way at Ray’s chair. ‘‘ We've 
always been huppy together, sister,” she 
said gently; and then she bent and kissed 
her. Rachelcould not answer. Something 
rose in her throat, and blinded her eyes. 
Was it that this clasp of iong-tried affection 
suddenly seemed not enough to fill the void 
in her heart and life? 

For the next few days Miss Sophie was 
in and out of their neighbor’s house. Ray 
went once or twice, and was relieved to 
find that the Professor had dropped back 
into his usual friendly but somewhat ab- 
stracted demeanor toward her. There 
seemed, indeed, almost an emphasis of 
friendliness, as if he wished her to under- 
stand that he accepted her decision and had 
no intention of persecuting her with his 
suit. Ooaxing and bribing meantime kept 
Lindy in his kitchen, and when Willy was 
well, they dropped into the old rut for a 
few weeks. Then Lindy suddenly fell sick 
and had to go, and for ten days the Gra- 
hams lived on the charity of their neigh- 
bors and what little help a rheumatic old 
Irish woman could give; and then— 

‘¢]1t’s out of the frying pan into the fire, 
to my thinking,” Miss Bassett said to the 
sisters, running in, one night, to see what 
could be done with Miss Sophie’s old black 
silk. ‘‘Ofcourse you’ve heard what he’s 
done; got the Widow Cook and her daugh- 
ter tocomein. She said she thought 'twas 
her duty, if it did make gossip. Well, 
there’s no doubt he’ll be more comfortable. 
Widow Cook’s got faculty, and she can see 
as far as the next one, for all she rollsup of 
her eyes an’ talks su softly about the poor 
man’s trials. We all know pretty well how 
it will end.” 

‘‘Oh! now, Miss Bassett,” Sophie said, 

aren’t-you a little .hard?- It don’t follow 

that he’ll marry Netty Cook because she’s 

there with her mother.” 

‘‘Oh! no.” Mis¢ Bassett said promptly. 

‘*He won’t marry her; but she will him. 

He’s just simple enough to fall right into 

her mother’s plans.,And Netty would like 

amazin’ well to be Miss’ Professor Graham, 

an’ go with the bestjpeople here, what she'll 

never do.ag she is pow. She’s pretty, you 

see, and she’ll be nice with the children; 
and how is he to kn@w thet shedon’t know 
anything and never will, that she don’t 





amount to a row of pins? But it does seem 


ashame for him to marry such a girl; no 
more of a companion than a cat.” , 

But, shame if it was, it seemed not so im- 
probable a conclusion # month later. For, 
if, under the new rule, the house was 
straightened and Professor Graham made 
comfortable as he had not been for months, 
he was daily made to feel his debt of grati- 
tude for these mercies. Ray heard it talked 
over at the Missionary sociable, found her 
painting class discussing it in whispers, 
saw the two riding together a few times, 
and lost patience. She did not know that 
the Widow had asked as a particular favor 
that Netty should be taken to the village, 
and that the Professor had quietly fallen 
into the snare. 

‘*T’'m going to the city,” she said, sudden- 
ly, to her sister. “Mrs. Hale urges her 
invitation, and now is as good a time as 
any. The Brown girls are visiting, and 
the others won’t mind a few weeks’ rest.” « 

‘*Stay longer than that,” Sophie said, 
cordially. ‘‘ You need a good, long rest, 
Ray. You've been working too hard the 
last month. It would have been better if 
you’d gone before.” 

So it came about that Ray Campian 
nodded her good-by to Professor Graham 
from the carriage, on the way to the sta- 
tion, and he did not suspect that the cool- 
ness of this farewell was because, two min- 

utes before, she had seen Netty Cook at his 
door, just starting the children to school, 
and looking very matronly as she tied a 
loose hood and gave a last charge over the 
dinner-basket. 

‘I suppose she’ll be installed when I come 
back,” she said, cynically. ‘‘ And to think 
that he pretended to care for me! Pre- 
tended!” She flushed and caught her breath. 
‘*He did care; he does now. Who knows 
better than I that if he married Netty Cook, 
it will be as Miss Bassett says? But to think 
of her as mother to those children!” 

And for the moment, looking back after 
the slightly stooping figure, and remember- 
ing the weary smile he had given her, she 
was ready to turn round and rescue him 
from such a fate. But then she remem- 
bered that his terms of rescue were rather 
high, and that she was not sure of her- 
self. 

Mrs. Hale had a charming house, and 
was very fond of her old school friend. 
She was a woman of society, but very 
kind-hearted, and a little given to manag- 
ing for other people. She had married 
when past her youth, and without love; 
and, thanks to good nature on both sides, 
and plenty of money, the union had turned 
out a very comfortable one. What better 
fate, then, could she wish for her friend, and 
what harm in scheming to bring it about? 
But Ray was, as she said to herself, diffi- 
cult; fastidious and easily alarmed. She 
had ideals of marriage, which were lovely 
butfimpracticable. The more credit to her 
then if she could gently persuade Ray to 
her own views, and make her willing to ac- 
cept that opposite neighbor, arich widower 
who had always admired Miss Campian. 

‘*Only a fortnight?” Mrs. Hale said that 
first day. ‘*‘ Why, we can’t do half I want 
to in that time; and it’s absurd for you to 
hurry away so, when you know there’s 
nothing in Oldbridge, and Sophie wants 
you to stay. We shall just decline to let 
you go under a month at least.” 

‘*Well, perhaps; if nothing happens at 
home,” Ray said, yielding. What she 
thought was, that if she heard of the mat- 
ter as settled, she would stay all Winter. 

She threw herself into everything Mrs. 
Hale proposed with an ardor that delighted 
her. She had never been so willing to go 
into society; she had never before shown 
a proper interest in clothes and parties and 
stupid people. And Mrs. Hale’s plans pros- 
pered; for Ray, who thought of Mr. Ward 
only as a pleasant acquaintance, never no- 
ticed how often he was at the house. He 
had been a widower so long, and seemed 
so comfortable in it—not at all forlorn and 
appealing to sympathy, like Professor Gra- 
ham! His sister had kept his house and 
cared for his child for the last six years, 
and Ray had always admired him for his 
fidelity to the dead, not thinking that it 
might be a certain coldness of heart that 
kept him from new ties. 

‘*You are really growing like other peo- 





ple,” Mrs. Hale said, one night. ‘TI always 
thought you—if you won’t mind my saying 


it—altogether too bookish. But I begin to 
have hopes of you. If you keep on, I think, 
I believe” — 

‘* Well?” Ray said, as she paused. Mrs. 
Hale had given a little dinner that day, and 
in the charmed hour after the guests were 
gone the two sat by the fire, discussing 
what had been said and done. Ray was 
looking her best, in a dark blue velvet—her 
finest gown—with a cluster of pale pink 
roses in the lace at her throat. Her hair 
was twisted high on her head, so as to show 
all its gloss and fineness. She had dressed 
it so to please Mrs. Hale, who declared it 
made her look five years younger. 

‘‘Ray Campian,” she said now, looking 
her over, critically, ‘‘do you know that 
when you choose you are a very attractive 
woman? You don’t usually choose, you 
know. I suppose there’s not enough in 
Oldbridge to keep you up to the mark. 
You get to caring just for books and pic- 
tures, aud you go about ina black cashmere 
and a linen collar, with your hairin a Knet— 
Oh! I can see you—and you haven’t much 
to say, and nobody knows how nice you 
are. If you didn’t come down here once in 
a while you'd soon be a withered old 
maid.” 

‘*T suppose I'm an old maid now,” Ray 
said, flushing a little. ‘Not that I mind, 
you know. There are plenty of compensa- 
tions.” 

‘*T wish you did mind,” Mrs. Hale said, 
fervently. ‘That's always been the trou- 
ble with you, Ray. You have your high 
ideals, and you never can hope to realize 
them; and so you just resign yourself in 
advance to single blessedness. And I think 
it’s ashame that a woman like you shouldn't 
make a home for some one, and have one 
of her very own. Think, Ray, what you 
might do here. You're just thrown away 
on Oldbridge. Oh! of course you have a 
home there, and it’s nice for Sophie té have 
you with her; but she would be the first to 
advise you to do better, if you could, Only 
you're so fastidious.” 

Ray put back her graceful head. ‘‘I can 
afford to be,” she said, a little proudly. 

‘*No, you can’t,” Mrs. Hale answered. 
**You can’t afford, Ray, to miss the 
broader life—the—the influence, the good 
you might do, the home you could make, 
and that you would enjoy so. You can’t 
afford to miss all that for a sentiment, and, 
because you're too old to fall in love, refuse 
to marry. Forif you took the right per- 
son, Ray, the love would come afterward; 
not, perhaps, just what you fancied when 
you were younger, but something quite as 
good for plain, everyday life.” 

Ray did not answer fora moment. She 
was thinking of Professor Graham, and 
wondering, if, after all, her friend might 
not beright. So, at last, she suid, hesitat- 
ing over the words: 

‘*Perhaps I have expected too much.” 
She finished humbly: ‘ Perhaps I ought 
to be willing to take things on a lower 
level. I’m too old for sentiment, as you 
say; only, you see, I don’t feel old. I feel 
like a girl in my heart, and so”— 

‘*And so,” Mrs. Hale ended, “ you're 
waiting still for the fairy prince and never 
seeing the plain men around you. Will you 
mind my saying something more, Ray? I 
want you to be happier, better off in the 
world. 1 want you here, where you 
belong, leading a little society, not the big- 
gest, but still good enough. And some 
one else wants you. You can guess who it 
is. He’s not, perhaps, your ideal; but he’s 
good as men go, and he could give youa 
fine position, and the child’s a good little 
thing, who would never make you uny 
trouble; and—and—you must have seen 
that Mr. Ward is seriously interested.” 

Ray sprang up at the name. She saw it 
allnow, and the delicate web her friend 
had been weaving about her all these 
weeks. 

‘*Don’t take it that way, dear!” Mrs. 
Hale cried, startled at her face. ‘‘I didn’t 
mean to hurt you, Ray, and I thought you 
ought to know. It seemed to me such a 
good thing for you, Ray; such anice home 
and” aon ’ 

‘*Yes.” Ray said in a choked voice. 
‘‘A good thing; a fine settlement! Oh! 
Mary Hale, do you think so meanly of me 
as that?,. To marry fora home;, that’s what 
you call being reasonable and taking things 





as they are, with no false sentiment! ‘For 
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you can’t even pretend that Mr. Ward is 
in love with me. He wants a mistress for 
his fine house; and you—you wanted”— 

‘*T wanted you for a neighbor,” Mrs. 
Hale said, trying to turn it off with a laugh; 
for she was at once vexed and frightened 
at what she called Ray’s tragic way of 
taking it. She did not know that her words 
had brought back all the old doubts, and 
that, as she faced her, Ray was thinking of 
Neal Graham. At least he didn’t want to 
marry her unlessshe loved him. He would 
not be content with a fine woman at the 
head of his house; and if she only could 
love him- 

‘* Forgive me, dear,” Mrs. Hale went on, 
watching her changing face. ‘* Forgive 
me for such a piece of selfishness, and don’t 
say another word about it.” 

‘‘Oh! I can forgive you,” Ray said, after 
a moment. ‘It’s myself I can’t forgive, for 
not seeing sooner. Do you think he thinks 
that I’ve encouraged him?” She suddenly 
unclasped the roses from her throat, remem- 
bering that he had sent them. ‘I’m so 
dull in these things,” she said, with a for- 
lorn smile. ‘I thought we were just 
pleasant friends, and I never dreamed. I 
think I'd better go back to the forest 
primeval of Oldbridge.” 

Mrs. Hale would not hear of that, of 
course; but when Ray went to her room 
she found aletter there which made retreat 
possible. It had come while they were at 
dinner, and the maid had put it on her bu- 
reau. It was from Sophie, a brief chron- 
icle of church affairs and the weather, and 
then : 

“T hope you are having a good time and are 
not thinking of coming home for a long while 
yet. I really don’t want you here, just now, my 
dear. You see, a week ago, Widow Cook, giving 
up apparently the siege of the Professor's heart, 
annofinced that she was going to Iowa to take 
care of a daughter-in-law taken suddenly ill 
there. That was what she said. You can fancy 
what we all thought. However, she went, bag 
and baggage, on three days’ notice; and since 
for love or money he couldn’t get any one just 
then, I asked them all here. And day before 
yesterday Amy came down with diphtheria, and 
the others are taken to-day, and Professor Gra. 
ham is in a state I can’t describe. I think we 
shall pull through. At any rate, the children 
have your room, and Miss Bassett is coming to 
help me nurse ; 80 you need not worry over me, 
What the man would do if he were to lose one of 
the children I don’t know. He's half distracted 
with the fear only.” 


Worry ever Sophie, indeed! In the 
breathless moment in which she caught the 
sense of the lines, Rachel Campian knew 
that she cared little for that risk; that her 
one thought was for Neal Graham, her one 
wish to be with him in his hour of need. 
She fell on her knees; she found herself 
uttering prayers for him, for them all; and 
suddenly, in the very midst of her petition, 
she stood up: ‘‘ Why—why,” she said, 
‘if I feel so, it must be, it is, that I love 
him.” 

Mrs. Hale would have liked to keep her 
friend; but she yielded to the eloquent 
presentation of Sophie’s claims. 

‘* You couldn't ask me to leave her alone 
at such a time,” Ray said. ‘‘She may pre. 
tend she don’t need me; but I know better. 
Ishould never forgive myself if I didn’t 
go at once.” 

Mrs. Hale looked her all over as she 
spoke. ‘‘ But why—why,” she murmured, 
‘going away from everything nice here— 
and into a house of sickness and death, 
you should wear such a face! You look 
as if you had had good news instead of 
bad. You're illumined, you're transfig- 
ured!” 

But she did not understand till a month 
later, when aletter came from Ray, an- 
nouncing her engagement. ‘ And I want 
to thank you,” she wrote, ‘for what you 
said that night. It helped me to see my- 
self. In the revulsion of my feeling against 
one man, I found out that I cared a good 
deal for the other.” 


“Of all the folly of good women!” Mrs. 
Hale said, as she put down the letter. 
‘Ray, with her talent and accomplishments 
and her chances, to throw herself away by 
marrying a poor Professor, with three sick- 
ly children! It’s pure perversity! And to 
pretend that she’s happy in it--that’s the 
worst. But women are fools, and the older 
they grow the more foolish they are in the 
way they marry! I only hope she’ll never 
find out her mistake.” 

And Ray never did. 

ATuEns, O. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 

ALL the places to be found in the Middle States. 

1, Arib and a borongh. 

2. Capitel, and a wine. 

3. The top ef anything, and an end. 

4. Domestic animals, and to destroy. 

5. Charcoal, and a vale, 

6. A word for father (not English), and his 
descendant, 

7. Congealed vapor, and an eminence, 

8. At liberty, and to restrain. 

9. A color, and a shrub. 

10. Recent, and a large vessel. 

11. Cleansing, and a weight. 

12, Harbors, and part of the face. 

13. Part of a lady’s dress, and a woman’s 
name. 

14, A color, and part of a house. 

15. A ruler, and timber. 

16. A vessel, and a smail enclosure. 

17. A woman’s name, and an Italian garment. 

18, A larger number, and a dwelling. 

19. ‘To be in debt, and to be off. 

20. A foreign word for an elevation, and a 
flower. 

21. A vesture of white linen, myself, and for- 
ward, 

BEHEADED RYHME. 


This is the sailor who helped catch the ——. 
He suffered, we know, yet is looking quite 


And merry he is now over his —-. 


BEHEADINGS AND CURPAILINGS. 
1, Behead me, and I am hungry no more ; 
Curtail me, and see me flat at your door ; 
Complete, I will prove true to the core. 


2. Behead me, and I can look very wise ; 
Curtail me, for something I give baby cries ; 
Complete, and religion under me lies, 


3. Behead me, and I have a glorious aim ; 
Curtail me, and steam and horse I can claim ; 
Complete, and I take an humble name. 


4. Behead, and I am blacker than night ; 
Curtail, and I can reach any hight; 
Complete, and I hint that all is right. 


CONCEALED WORD-SQUARE, 

Four words are concealed in the following 
sentences, which, when placed in order, will 
form a word-square : 

As Lucy was going iuto a drawing-room car 
with her mother, she fell over a hassock and 
hurt her ankle badly. 

The poor child had to suffer with pain until 
they arrived at Erie, where her aunt lived, and 
then she wa3 taken such good care of that she 
soon became quite well. 

She had such a good time while nursed so 
kindly, with such pretty things given to amuse 
her, that she sail she would as lief as not have 
it happen again, 

But her mother thought it would not be well 
to have the possibility of accident left to Lucy’s 
carelessness, 80 she watched her very carefully 
when they returned home. 


INCREASING AND DIMINISHING DIAMOND. 

- 

*“* 

se 8 © 

7—* * 

- 
1. A vowel; 2, tumult; 3, to worship; 4, min- 
eral ; 6, a vowel, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 26ru. 


DOUBLE Z1@ZaQG, 


ARBREVIATION AOCROSTIO. 


oO, T.—Old Testament, 
L. L.—Light Infantry. 
D. M.—Doctor of Music. 
E, E.—Errors Excepted. 
N. 8.—New Style. 


INCREASING AND DIMINISHING DIAMOND, 


A 
All 
Alley 

Ley 


1, Anagram. 
2. Marriage. 
8, Afternoon. 
4. Inviolate. 
5. Editors. 
6. Turquoise. 
7. Lemdnade, 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
GranDsire 
CandYtuft 
CanoNship 
TerrApings 
DreaMliand 
HandiIwork 
Firs Tborn 
BlamEless 
AbhoRring 
Cros Swigse 
CROBBWORD ENIGMA, 
Resolution, 
DIAMOND. 
8 
Sat 
Satin 
Tin 
N 
QUEER PUZZLE, 
Obedient. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
‘*Look before you leap.” 
OURTAILED WORD. 
Tooth 
Toot 
Too 
? 
OMNIBUS WORD. 
Meat, me, met, mat, eat, em, ma, at, am, ate, 
team, tea, tame. 











NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


AMERICANS suffer more from nervous exhaus- 
tion than the people of any other nation in the 
world. Whether as workers or pleasure-seekers, 
we give ourselves scarcely any rest. Everything 
is done with an energy that wastes the nervous 
forces rapidly. Men and women break down in 
their very pete, and become invalids, while 
others, holding still to their restless lives, 
alternate between enforced activity and enforced 
idleness, having little physical comfort or real en- 
joyment in anything. 

This large clase, who will not or cannot re- 
frain from taxing Nature beyond her normal 
strength, and who suffer more or less from 
nervous exhaustion in consequence, will find 
Compound Oxygen an unfailing restorer of vital 
force, A quick response of the whole nervous 
system to its action rarely fails to appear. This 
is followed by a purer condition of the blood, 
an increase of appetite, sounder sleep, and a gen- 
eral toning up of the whole system. The down- 
ward drift is checked, and the patient finds him- 
self-moving in the opposite direction—health- 
ward, After that all will depend on himself, 
If he will continue for a reasonable time the 
Treatment which has wrought so great a change 
in his condition, and avoid the causes which 
originally impaired his health, he may look for a 
permanent restoration. If you wish to know 
all about this remarkable Treatment, write to 
Drs. Starkey & Pauen, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
Street, Phila., for the ** Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen.” It will be sent free. 
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to any address, upon request. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. : 







































PEERLESS!SI 

Fireplace i. The “Heshen 
wer of Three Ordinary Grates, 

Great Saving In Fue) Guaranteed 


Perfectly Clean and tree 
from Dust. 


In use ip United States Treasury 
and Patent Office miiGage, Gov- 
omens Building, San Antonio, 


‘ex. (d0in use. 
Send for dsomely Illus- 
and state where 


BISSELL & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CATARRH cream BALM 

‘DE LY? Causes no Pain, 
Gives Relief at 
Once. Not a Liq- 
uid or Snuff. Ap- 
ply into nostrils. 












ment will Cure, 
Give it a Trial. 
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THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEDY! 


PHENOL SODIQUE. 
art Ta HSS oh 


FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 
FOR GALE BY DRUGGISTS AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE DEALERS, 


e TASKED: 
Bian 
SHOE. 


ent to any partof 
the United States 











M anufactured by 


LAF HL TASKER 


991 “993 Fulton Streef, 


Near St. James Place, 


BROGOKEYN, N. ¥. 


4a~- Send for Descriptive Catalogue.-@a 


CUTLER’S POCKET INHALER 


AND 
Carbolate of Iodine 
INHALANT. 


A certain cure for Oa- 
tarrh, Bronchytes, Aatb. 
. ana 
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taken in season. 
up a Cold at ouce. it is the King of Cough 
cines, A tew inhalations will correct the mort 
ve Breath. It may be carried as handily asa 
ite. and is always ready. 
T is the only pupater approved by ghyeeiene of 
every school, and indorsed by the standard medi. 
cal journals of the yrorid. pall others in the mar. 
et are either worthless su utes or fraudulent 
imitations. Over 400,000) ip 
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Buy the WRINGER that Saves Most Labor. 
Our Purchase Gear Saves Half the Labor of 
other Wringers, and costs but little more. 
“EMPIRE” DOES NOT GREASE THE GLOTHES. 
SOLID WHITE RUBBER ROLLS. 


WEARS LONGEST. Mention TEE INDEPENDENT 




















Send for our new 72 page book containing 
illustrations of some of the finest residences in 
the country, together with complete informa- 
tion on the subject of Heating and Ventilation. 

Mailed free on receipt of two 2 cent stamps. 

SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO, 
62 & 64 Tinion St., - - Boston, Mass, 
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Patent Foot Power Machinery. ComPpLeTE 
Outfits for actual workshop business. 

With them Builders, Cabinet 

Makers, Metal and Wood Work- 

ers compete with steam power. 


Machines on trialif desired. 
Proof of value, prices, full 
detail, Nlustr'd catalogue, free. 
W.F.& John Barnes Co. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Address No 303 Ruby 8t. 


WHEELER BSPLECTORS. 














For all w Ly wi lectric, 
kerosene! strictly scientah~. Over 
arty, C4 k m 8, . foe its Own par- 
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logue. t . Prices greatly redu 
ce every wh where. "WHEELER 
REFLECTOR Cont 18 Washington8t, Boston. Mass, 


TRAVEL, = 
so EUROPE ror STUDY anv TRAVEL. 


ung ladies may secure o highest advan- 
Mn ph + abroad H ” with an American Profess- 

or’s family. For ocean trip avd any details address 
prompt tly PROF. W. H. YOUNG, Carlsruhe, Germany. 


EUROPE. 


Cook’s Excursion Parties sail from New York 
in April, May, Juneand July by First-class steam- 


ships 
sp ecial Fourist Tickets for Individual Trav- 
elers 4 at reduced rates, by the best routes for 
pleasure travel. 
Cook’s Excursionist, with maps, contains full 
particulars, by mail forten cents. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 2%! Broadway, N.Y 


STATE LINE. 


NEW BE TO GLASGOW, LI MA ae peurs 




















moda 
aye Second Cabin. amidships, 
$30. Excursions, Steerage, 
at lowest rates. No live stock carried vecial rates to 
clergymen, and favorable terms to partivs traveling to- 
pone pend for pamphlet ot information. with cabin 


ij BALDWIN & OO0., G 1A t 
AUSTIN Bs, 53 Broadway, New York. ames 


Parcels, Packages, Freight, and Vatuaties forwarded 
to all parts of Herope, at lowest rates, by BALL WIN's 
EUROPEAN EXPRESS. 


HOTELS, WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 


SANIFARIUM FoR WinTRe Aup SPRING 
wood, New J A reat Pin 
oan _— the ocean ane At, rooms; aa - 
without treatment; all kinds of baths, salt aud tresh, 
ectro-thermal and Turkis h, paasenge, etc. Open 
from about March let to July ist. H. J. CATE, M.D., 
Lakewood, Ucea aD County, New Jersey. 


WINTER RESORTS. 
QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


To those whu wish to escape from our dreary Winter 
the Bermuda Islands, about 6) hours from New York, 
offer aclimate unrivaled in its attractiveness, per 
pete ual Summer, balmy breezes, and sunny anes: or, 

he West India Islends, St. -~y t i. tigua, inte, 
Martinique (French), St. Lucia, Ba: oes, pom Trini- 

2a their rich tropical vegetation and grand 
acen 

For ¢ dooce sintive feusteated hlet bis sb d b 
BiG ehtenia dr aetelnty ea eee oe Pe 

‘eD roadway, New York, or THE 
WORLD TRAVEL CO., 207 Broadway, New York. 


HOTEL BRISTOL, 


Fitth Avenue, corner of 42d street, N. Ng 
A FAMILY ROTEL, 
located on the crest of Murray Hill, 
York Central and Hudson River Rai XB /- tad 
1 rooms en a most of them having a southern 
exposure, dress K. H. MOUNT. 


THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


This Hotel, since January lst, has been enlarged by 
adding the “ Sumner House.”” It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls. 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 


T, ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 



































BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 
BELLS. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
cee fer Ch = a 
ete and cals 


Tee bo bel Beltimore. Md 








farm andl ¢ Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make thie department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested ,| 





BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING. 





BY MRS. M. D. WELLOOME. 





In a previous article we wrote about ‘‘ Bulbs 
for Autumn Planting.” We will now write of a 
class that may be planted in the Spring, for 
Summer and Autumn blooming. Of course, 
some of those included in our previous article 
can be planted in the Spring, especially the lilies ; 
but they are more certain to bloom if planted in 
the Autumn. There are a great many tender 


bulbs which cannot endure the Winter's cold, 
and these cannot go into the open border until 
all danger from frosts is over. Then there are 
Autumn bloomers that can just as well be planted 
in the Spring. The colchicum, or Autumn cro- 
cus, is one of those ; indeed, it blooms so quickly 
after being planted, if delayed till near its nat- 
ural time, that, if not planted till the latter part 
of August, it will blossom early in September. 
It does look so curious to see the flowers or scapes, 
not more than an inch or so in hight, starting 
up from the ground without any foliage or fore- 
warning bud. The leaves and seeds do not appear 
till the following Spring. 

Anometheca.—Small bulbous plants from the 
Cape of Good Hope. A. cruenta producesa great 
abundance of blood-red flowers; needs to be 
planted in masses. As they do not bloom for 
several months after planting, it is well to give 
them astart in the house. It has large leaves 
which add much to the beauty of the plant, 
Blooms the second year from seed, 

Vallotta,—Named in honor of Pierre Vallott, a 
French botanist. There are only two or three 
varieties, and they differ only in the size of their 
flowers. V. purpurea is the best known. It is 
not purple, as its name implies, but a brilliant 
scarlet, and its flowers are produced in spikes, 
each bearing from five to seven, large and cup- 
shaped, from August to October. It is a very 
fine plant, deserving of extensive culture. They 
bloom more freely if not allowed much root- 
space. It is better, therefore, if bedded out, to 
have them in pots, which can be wholly plunged 
in the soil. They are natives of Good Hope, 
where they grow abundantly in wet, boggy 
places, They require a plenty of water when 
growing. In the Fall they must be taken up, 
and allowed to rest during the Winter, but not 
to dry up. As they are evergreen, the foliage 
must not be cut down, ‘They are more aatisfac- 
tory when grown in the house, and, if sever- 
al bulbs are planted in a pot, a long succession 
of flowers is obtained. V. major has larger 
blossoms than purpurea, 

Agapanthus, or African blue lily. From 
agapa, love, and anthos, a flower. It is a uoble 
ornament, whether blooming in the house or on 
the lawn. Its long, graceful leaves are very at- 
tractive, even without flowers. The plants are 
always large before they bloom, The scapes 
shoot upward to a hight of several feet, and are 
crowned with a mass of azure: flowers, sur- 
rounding a common center like an umbrella. 
Hence the name umbellatus. There are fre- 
quently twenty-five to forty flowers, which open 
in succession ; sometimes there are fifty and six- 
ty. A. major has the largest flowers of any. 
There is a white variety, and variegata has 
striped leaves. They require rich soil, and 
abundance of pot-room. Water frequently when 
growing; occasionally when resting. Start 
into growth early in Spring. Introduced from 
the Cape, in 1692. 

Nerine.—Named for Nerine, the daughter of 
Nerius. A genus of bulbous plants, natives of 
the Cape, China, and Japan, Of these the 
Guerngey lily is the best known—sarniensis, 
which bears beautiful rose-colored flowers. 
Other varieties of Nerine are, however, classed 
under this name, the origin of which is stated 
in this wise: A ship laden with these bulbs was 
wrecked on the coast of Guernsey, and the 
bulbs, washed on shore, took root and flourished 
so remarkably that for nearly two hundred 
years they have been exported in great abund- 
ance. They are Autumn bloomers. Orispa and 
fleruosa are rose-colored ; corusca, scarlet. 

Zephyranthus.—From zephros, the west wind, 
and anthos, a flower. A beautiful genus of 
hardy and half-hardy bulbous plants, natives of 
the Southern States, South America, the West 
Indies, and Mexico. Z, atamasco (Atamasco 
lily) is not a lily, but belongs to the Amaryllis 
family. It bears pink-white flowers, about two 
anda half inches in length, and about two in 
diameter. Last Winter. friend sent me eight 
bulbs. I planted them in April all in one pot. 
In two weeks several were in bloom, and they 
kept on for several months, usually three and 
four in bloom at one time. They had a little 
grass-like foliage, but a part of the bulbs never 
had anything but flowers, rapidly thrown up on 
slender scapes. 


Z. Treatia (fairy lily) is a native of Florida, 
where it was discovered by Mrs. Treat, in com- 
pliment to whom it was named. It bears a pure 
white fragrant flower on a slender scape of six 
to ten inches in hight. There isa very close re- 
semblance between the Atamasco lily and Z. 
Treatia. Its petals are more reflex, giving the 
flower a broader aspect, and the foliage is 
thicker and more rounded. Z. candida is pure 
white ; a free bloomer. 


Z. coranata, and sulphurea, a yellow variety, 
are of lateintroduction. The Zephyranthus can 
be easily grown in the open border, but is 
more effective grown in clumps in a shallow 
pot. 

Tritonia,—From triton, a weather-cock, in 
allusion to the variable direction of the stamens, 
These are low-growing bulbous plants from the 
Cape of Good Hope. The flowers are tubular 
and borne on slender scapes in colors of orange, 
white and blue. T. aurea (crocosmia) is golden 
yellow, and the flowers are borne on numerous 
spikes. 7’. crocata is orange-scarlet. 


Ornithogalum.—From ornis, a bird, and gala, 
milk, O. umbellatum is the well-known Star of 
Bethlehem. We introduce this genus solely for 
the purpose of mentioning one species respect- 
ing which there has been much speculation and 
inquiry. A few years since a lady sent me, from 
San Juan, Cal., a large bulb, which she called 
Suey-sing, and this is what she wrote about it: 


“New Year’s is the great holiday of the year. 
Weeks previous, preparations begin for its celebra- 
tion. This can be accounted for by the fact that 
the festivity lasts two weeks. The time is spent in 
worship, feasting and visiting. Nothing would 
tempt a Celestial to forego his right to enjoy at least 
the first three days of this festival. The better class 
keep open house, and dispense refreshments with a 
liberal hand, Tables are set out, loaded with sweet- 
meats, Oranges, and watermelon seeds, and deco- 
rated with a fragrant flower called Suey-sing, which 
is brought into bloom expressly for this purpose. 
They seem to be a necessity in the due celebration 
of the New Year, as they are to be found in every 
place in Chinatown, from the temple, where they 
are the principle ornament of the altar, to the hovel 
of the scavenger, which they brighten by their 
beauty. The bulbs are brought fresh from China 
every year. About six weeks before they are 
wanted to bloom, they are placed in shallow dishes, 
which are filled with small, clean stones and 
pebbles, and then water is poured in. The only at- 
tention they require after this is a supply of water. 
They bloom profusely and remain in bloom during 
the two weeks of the festival. The bulb can then 
be dried and set in the ground, They will thrive 
nicely in a moderately warm room,” 


As there is no such bulb as the Suey-ving, 
named by botanists or florists, there has been 
considerable curiosity respecting its genus, and 
the only thing I have ever seen which seems to 
afford light upon it is in the description given 
of Ornithogal datum, ‘‘a tender species 
from the Cape of Good Hope; has a very large, 
watery-looking bulb; the leaves are broad and 
very long, and they wither and shrivel up at the 
tip, #0 as to havea round, tail-like appearance ; 
thence their common name, long-tailed ornith- 
ogalum, This species is sometimes called the 
onion lily, and is a favorite with the Chinese, 
who grow it in dishes filled with water and 
gravel. Its tenacity of lite is most remarkable, 
as it will grow anywhere and under almost any 
circumstances ; in water or hung up against a 
wall in a dry room, in rich earth or poor, in- 
doors or out, and, with slight protection, will 
endure our Winters. Its flower scape is from 
two to four feet in length, and it will keep in 
bloom for several months,” 

I find no mention of this genus in any of my 
numerous catalogues excepting Saul’s;and he 
mentions 0. thyrsoides alba. Long spikes of 
white flowers. Aribicum.—a grand spike of 
pure white flowers ; magnificent, 

There is a pretty legend connected with the 
Suey-sing : A Chinese gentleman of great wealth 
had two sons, The elder wasa crafty, treacher- 
ous man, while the younger one was the personi- 
fication of goodness, But through the wiles of 
the wicked brother, the old gentleman was 
induced to leave his vast possessions to him. 
The disinherited son had by some means become 
possessed of a small bit of rocky ground just 
outside of the city. The bad brother advised 
him to retire to his property and commit suicide. 
The young man thought it good advice, and 
forthwith took the preliminary steps by bidding 
his friends adieu, and proceeded to his recky 
property. After praying to the gods he fell 
asleep. He dreamed that his mother, who was 
dead, came to him and told him to gather the 
flowers by which he was surrounded, and sell 
them in the city. He awoke to finda miracle 
had been performed; his stony property had 
been transformed into a parterre of lovely 
flowers, the bulbs nowhere touching the earth. 
The young man, full of hope, returned to the 
city, laden with flowers, which he soon disposed 
of, as the New Year was about to be celebrated. 
The story of the miraculous growth was soon 
known, and the fortunate youth soon became 
very wealthy, as he had a monopoly of the 
flower that year; and ever since that time the 
Suey-sing has been an important adjunct to the 
celebration of the New Year. 

Yarmovura, Mz. 








BRIEF HINTS AND POINTS, 
BY D. D. T. MOORE. 


‘Oren the Spring campaign. 
Brain to plan, muscle to execute. 
Now fix up the gates and fences. 
Get tools, ete., ready for Spring work, 
It is best to engage farm help early. 
A map of your farm will be useful. 
Have you a farm journal for 1885? 
Don't stop feeding stock too early. 
Put working teams in good condition. 
Secure plenty of good seed early. 
Take good care of house-plants now. 
Grow plenty of small fruits this year. 
Better grow befries than brambles in 1885. 
Don’t miss meetings of farmers’ clubs, 
Adopt all real improvements in culture, 
Give the girls a good plot for flowers, 
Let the boys and girls raise chicks. 
Bad drivers often spoil good horses. 
Be kind and patient in training colts. 
Don’t turn out your stock too soon, 
Care well for young stock nowadays. 
How about fertilizers for Spring use? 
Near time to “ slick up” your premises. 
It don’t pay to breed from scrub animais, 
Look well to cows soon to “ comein.” 
** Get the best” seeds, trees and implements. 
Have you secured « supply of good fuel? 
Plan and prepare for plowing and planting. 
Yes, “plow deep while sluggards sleep.” 
Look well after the maple sugar crop. 
Plan for a good rotation of crops. 
The vernal season opens March 21st, 
Never kill insect-destroying birds. 
Buy seed, etc., from reliable parties only. 
Better purchase of principals than agents, 
How about a fish pond this season? 
Look after the early calves and lambs, 
Whitewash stables. Open surface drains, 
Pick over apples. Manure the orchard, 
Dispose of your unprofitable stock. 
Don’t neglect the paying pigs and poultry. 
Grow plenty of rhubarb this season, 
Make lazy tramps work, or * move on.” 
Never smoke or light lanterns in barns, 
Get ready for pruning, grafting, etc, 
Every farmer should have a workshop for re- 
pairing tools, etc. 
Never allow wagons and implements to be 
used as hen roosts. 
Winter split rails are Jess durable‘than Sum- 
mer split ones, 
Nine to ten pounds of milk will make a pound 
of cheese, 
Oak branches will outlast body timber for 
fence posts, two to one. 
Cows do better on mixed feed than when con- 
fined toa single ration. 
The l rentiss grape is not giving entire satis- 
Y faction in Michigan and LIilinois. 
Don't throw away bones, but convert them 
into fertilizers. 
Jersey cows averaged over $400 a head ata 
recent auction sale in this city. 
Resolve to raise more and better small fruits 
and vegetables than ever, before. 
Don’t buy black bees because they aré cheap, 
if you can get Italians. 
The more feed can be varied in feeding sheep, 
the better will be the results, 
Manure is the keystone of all good farming. 
Add to the compost heap. 
Young vines produce the handsomest, but old’ 
vines the richest fruit. 
California has 12,000 acres devoted to the 
raising of grapes. 
Windows for plants should be as much ex- 
posed to the light as possible. 
Look well to the surface drains in the grain 
fields, and see that they are kept open. 
Don’t neglect the poultry ; for eggs and broil- 
ers pay good dividends, 
As Spring advances, nail on the pickets and 
fix up the fences generally. 
Slanting with a drill, instead of sowing broad- 
cast, saves one-third in seed. 
There is no live stock on the farm that needs 
warmer quarters than hens. 
In selecting breeding animals, look to form 
and perfection before large size. 
Give the boys as good tools to work with as 
you do able-bodied men: 
Are your farm tools and implements in good 
repair for Spring work? 
Never allow any animal to hemacad from hunger, 
thirst or cold. 
Make experiments — and also note the 
result of other people’s. 
See that your live stock is well protected dur- 
ing rain storms and blizzards. 
Ensilage is good for old cows, being as suc- 
culent and easily digested as grass. 
Warm milk fed to weanlings will, it is said, 
tend to prevent scours. 
Encourage the children to love flowers, and to 
cultivate them also. 
All live stock should be kept in a healthy and 
thriving condition at this season. 
Do all your work well, so that it will not have 
to be done over again. 
Get your crates and baskets for small fruits 
ready early in the season. 
It is not advisable to plant or sow while the 





ground is cold or wet.> 
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The farmer will soon have occasion to cry: 
**Come, boys!” and go to work in earnest. 
New York Crry. 
—_, - 


A TREATISE ON THE EFFECTS OF 
CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS. 


Turis is a work to which we would call the 
particular attention of our readers, one and all. 
Those who are nsing concentrated, artificial, 
commercial, or chemical fertilizers (as they are 
variously called), may study it to their great ben- 
efit. The treatise is named ‘ Potatoes.” An 
epitome of the subject matter may, in part, be 
given as follows: ‘*‘ When Fertilizers Exhaust the 
Land”; “ Fertilizer Tests on Worn-out Soil at 
the Rural New Yorker Farm”; ‘“ Comments 
Thereon by Sir J, B. Lawes, Prof. G. C. Caldwell, 
Dr, Hexamer, and others, Never has an experi- 
ment been made better calculated to show the 
effects of the separate constituents of which 
concentrated fertilizers are composed on a 
worn-out soil. A hundred times we have 
cautioned readers against judging the 
effects of a single plant food; that is, of par- 
tial or incomplete fertilizers, where perfect or 
complete fertilizers are probably needed. The 
worn-out soil of the Rural’s tests tells us 
as plainly as if it were spoken in 80 mavy 
words: ‘I need every sort of plant food, I 
am worn-out, and, unless you supply my 
needs, I will not give you good crops.” Next 
we have the Rural’s diagrams illustrating 
the above: **How Money is Thrown Away by 
Farmers” ; ** Large Yields of Potatoes on Sixteen 
Acres”; “Scientific Testimony Upon the Per- 
manence of Fertilizers”; ‘‘ Sustaining the Fer- 
tility of the Land Without Farm Manure” ; 
‘Some Objections to Complete Manures Well 
Founded”; “Sir J. B. Laws on Complete Ma- 
nures on Potatoes”; ** Continuous Growing of 
Potatoes for Eight Years on Two Acres, Showing 
Larger Yields From Complete, Soluble, Concen- 
trated Fertilizers than from Farmyard Manure, 
and the Failure of Special or Incomplete Fer- 
tilizers” ; ‘Scab, Wire-Worms,”’ etc., etc., etc. 

The remarks on the second page of the cover 
tre, to the writer of this note, extremely forci- 
ble and instructive. Farmers and gardeners, 
we want you to understand about chemical fer- 
tilizers, to the end that you nay save money and 
at the same time raise larger crops. We want 
understand that chemical or concen- 
trated fertilizers, when suitably and honestly 
compounded, are farmyard manures, and that, 
without the lightening effects of the latter, they 
will, when judiciously or intelligently applied, 
give the same results. This treatise, catalogue, 
or whatever name may best be given to it, is 
edited by Mr, C. V. Mapes, and will be sent, post- 
paid, to ali who may apply tothe Mapes Fer- 
tilizer Co., 158 Front Street, N. Y.—Rural New 
Yorker. 
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PANSIES. 

My first venture in pansy culture ended in 
total failure, and it happened in this way: I 
bonght a package of seed, planted it in a box of 
good, rich earth, and, as I had heard that they 
required shade, I put the box under a large 
tree. The aeed soon came up; but it chanced to 
be a showery season, and, as almost no sunshine 
could reach the plants, and the earth was kept 
constantly soaked from the drippings of the 
tree, they began to dwindle away, and I lost 
them all before I discovered the cause of the 
trouble. Next Spring I sent again for seeds, 
planted them about the first of March, and put 
the box ina sunny window, keeping the earth 
moist all the time. They came up and grew 
finely, and I planted them out in the open 
ground as soon as I could have the bed prepares. 
A tree shaded the bed shghtly, but did not over- 
hang it, and the earth was very rich from de- 
composed sods and vines, dug in the year be- 
fore. The pausies were of very large size, and 
of every conceivable shade of color, from snow- 
white to coal-black, I will not venture to say 
how many hundreds of blossoms were pulled 
from that bed; but they were scattered far and 
wide, and made quite a name for themselves. 
V. V., in Viek’s Magazine.” 


ORANGE AND FRUIT CULTURE. 


Tue question of fertilizers for fruit trees has 
been ssudied by Professor Goessmann and others 
for a dozen years or more, yet but little atten- 
tion has been given the subject by fruit men 
and fertilizer manufacturers until within a year 
or two. Now comes a wonderful “meaty” 
punphiet on the subject from the pen of Mr. C, 
V. Mapes, than whom no man has a wider 
knowledge of the subject or a more earnest and 
honest desire to aid in the progress of inteusive 
farming by use of better methods. In his 
capacity as manager of the Mapes Fertilizer 
Company, 158 Front Street, New Ycrk, he has, 
fortunately for agriculture, an excellent oppor- 


tunity to promote profitable farming by the 
manufacture of thoroughly honest fertilizers, 
This little work on Fruit Culture shouldbe read 
by all fruit-growers, and it costs only a ee 
card.~From Our Country Homa, edited by E. 
H. Lypsy, formerly editor of the entifiy 
Farmer and American Agriculturist, February, 


}886, 








A CREAT FIRM. 


The Establishment of the Liebig Laboratory 
and Chemical Works Company.—Mountains 
of Meat Compressed into a Small Space.— 
How the Celebrated Coca Beet Tonic is Pre- 
pared, and What it is Made of.—Cuariosities 
of Chemistry and Pharmacy Open te Inspec- 
tion and Nothing Secret. 





A reporter of the Scientijyic Times recently visited 
the establishments of the above firm. Of the com- 
pany it is unnecessary to speak, as it is so well known 
and its reputation is so high that time given thereto 
would be wasted. 

The first thing which impressed the reporter was 
the thorough cleanliness of everything and the gener- 
a) air of tidiness. Brasses, boilers, and retorts were 
bright and burnished to the uttermost, while the im- 
mense vats ranged aloug the walls looked as though 
they had but just come from the cooper's hands. Fif- 
teen of these monsters of the cooper’s art, of about 
200 gallons capacity each, are devoted to the storage 
of Coca Beef Tonic which, at a rough estimate, would 
give a constant reserve of over 3,000 gallons. In an- 
swer toa question as to the ingredients composing 
this celebrated tonic, we were told to examine to our 
heart's content, and that the Liebig Company offered 
no secret or“ patent” medicines, Proceeding to an- 
other floor, we were shown a pile of latticed boxes, 
containing tins of an average of five to fifty pounds 
capacity. These tins, said the superintendent, con- 
tain beef essence, as made under the new and supe- 
rior process invented by Dr. Ferdinand Seeger, There 
are iu this lot, small as it looks, over 25.000 pounds of 
beef extract, each pound of which represents the es- 
sence of thirty-five pounds of choice beef, or, in other 
words, you have before you the equivalent of nearly 
a million pounds of bullock’s meat. 

Toagiven quantity of wine we add a given quan- 

tity of beef essence. By a peculiar process of our 
own discovery we bring about a complete solution cf 
the beef, Next we aad given quantities of coca, qui- 
nine, iron, calisaya, blood powder, etc., ete. It is 
uselcss to wo into further details, for the reason that 
our formula is on the bottles and open tothe knowl- 
edge of every one, Uur coca comes to us from South 
America, carefully packed, so that it will lose none of 
itestrength. This is very esseatial, as coca is one of 
those articles which deteriorates quickly Unlese han- 
died in a certain way. And this explains why so 
many of.the attempts at imitation under one name or 
another, of our Coca Beef Tonic have failed. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the public seldom examine into 
matters of this kind closely enough, and take what is 
handed out. If the dealer belongs to the dishonora- 
ble contingent, like a8 not some article with an imita- 
tive name is palmed upon the customer. This imita- 
tion of names and make-up of the goods is usually so 
skillfully done as to keep the rogues just inside of the 
legal line of safety. How little thought the public 
wives to what it is buying is illustrated by referring 
to thecheap and nasty articles sold as the best beef, 
iron, and wine, at fifty cents a bottle. In saying this, 
please, however, do not misunderstand me and tin- 
agine that 1 am condemning reputable goods. But 
suppose you stop to consider what it is that you pay, 
say, fifty cents for. In the first place you are sup- 
posed to be given a pint bottle filled mainly with 
sherry (?) wine. Now there is as wide a difference in 
sherries as there is between the vin ordinatre of the 
cheap table d'hote and Delmonico’s Chateau Mar- 
waux, and it requires, let me add, a great aeal of expe- 
rience and nicety of Judgment to select a sherry wiue 
adapted to the broken-down stomachs and constitu. 
tions of those who require tonics, If the wine is sim- 
ply a concoction, and pot a real article, it requires no 
expert toenable one to say that the invalid, instead of 
benefit, will receive injury. Now ask yourself-can 
you, for fifty cents, buy a pint of the real, genuine, 
wenerous Spanish sherry, the wholesomeness of which 
has wiven it such a werld-wide reputation for inva- 
lid use’ I answer no, a thousand times no—not even 
if you bought the whole growing and produce of the 
vast vineyards of Spain. Now take into consideration, 
turthermore, the beef, the tron, the bottle, the labor, 
the capital invested and the interest thereon, and if 
any tane person has doubts, it will be useless to at- 
tempt to convince bim. There are always people 
whom no amount of logic or common-sense will con: 
vince. 





CURIOUS PACTS ABOUT OOUA, 


You have asked for more information about Coca. 
A «reat many people confuse it with Cocoa, and there, 
fore I wish to say at the outset that Coca aud Cocoa 
are radically different. Let me quote from a recent 
issue of the Transactions of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Arsociation. In an article therein on Coca, 
PROFESSOR J, G. STEXLE says: 

“ The Coca has been used for an indefinite period 
by the Peruvians and other South Americans, and they 
atyle it ‘il santo remedio—la folia de coca,’ the blessed 
remedy. In the splendid and sumptuous city of Caz- 
co, the capital of the Incas, the Coca was used as an 
article of luxury. The Incas and nobles masticated it 
in their palaces and temples, which were richly adorned 
with gold and silver. The Indians of Peru refer to 
mystic traditions for the origin of the plant. They 
hold that Manco Capac, the divine, descended in the 
primitive epoch from the rocks of Lake Titicaca, and 
bestowed the light of the sun (bis father) upon the 
poor inhabitants of the country; that he gave them a 
knowledge of the gods, brought them the useful arts 
and agriculture, and presented them with the Coca, 
*that divine plant which satisfies the hungry, gives 
strength to the weak, and makes them forget their 
misfortunes.’ 

PROFESSOR VAN TSHUDI (see his volumes on 
“ Travels in Peru,” which may be found in the Astor 
Library) says: 

“ The Indians looked upon it as asacred and mys- 
terious plant. It formed partin their religious cere. 
monies, and they burned {t upon their altars asa piou, 
offering to their deity. The priests used it at their 
prayers to conciliate the benevolence of their gods, 
and blessed it to obtain every worldly advantage, 
They filled the mouths of their dead with it for the 
purpose of securing their salvaticn. (This custom 
pertains among them to this day, and when an Indian 
meets with a mummy he kneels down with devotion 
and places around it ahandful of Coca.)” 

Afew quotations from authoritative sources will 
give you, remarked the superintendent, a quicker 
conception of this wonderful plant than any long- 
drawn dissertation by me, 


The \. ¥. Medical Record says: 

“The inhabitants of Peru and Bolivia consume 
large quantities of Cocs, its use being almost uni- 
versal, It ie 9 well-knowp fact that these people, who 
live to ap average high age, generelly retain their 
mentg! and physipal faculties to their jast days. By 


mountains, exposed to a burning sun, or work deep 
down in the mines for days without partaking of 
other nourishment, and without showing any great 
signs of exhaustion.” 


COMMODORE HERNDON, father-in-law of Presi- 
dent Arthur, and who in 181 commanded the U. 8, 
Exploring Expedition of the Amazon, writes as fol- 
lows (see official reports): 

“This vegetable has properties so marvelous that 
it enables Indians, without any other nourishment 
the while, to perform forced marches of five and six 
days. Itisso bracing a stimulant and tonic, that by 
chewing italone they will perform journeys of 800 
miles wiihout appearing in the least tatigued."" Dr. 
Tschudi mentions un Indian, sixty-two yearsof age. 
who was employed by him in very laborious digging, 
aud that “ during the five days and nights which he 
wasin my service he never tasted any food and took 
only two hours’ sleep each night. At intervals of 
three hours he regularly chewed half an ounce of 
Coca, and kept a chew constantly in his mouth. dis 
work being finished he accompanied me on a two 
days’ journey of twenty-three leagues. Though on 
foot he kept pace with my mule and halted only for 
his ‘chaccur.’ On leaving me he said he would will- 
ingly engage for the same amount of work and go 
through with it without food if 1 would allow hima 
supply of Coca, The village priest assured me that 
this man was sixty-two years of age. that he was in 
the constant habit of using the Coca, and that Le had 
vever known him to be ill in his life.” 

DR. WM.8, SEARLE, of Brooklyn, says Coca “1s 
one of the most remarkable productions of the 
world,” and after a long and exhaustive review of its 
wonderful properties, he says: 

* The effects of the Coca upon the human system 
border upon the marvelous, and, if not clearly 
authenticated by authors of undoubted veracity, 
would be altogether beyond beiiet,” and again: “ All 
this sounds like a tale of Baron Munchausen, and 
would be altogether incredible, were it not confirmed 
by similar reports from sources entitled to the great- 
est reapect. 

PROFESSOR GRAZELLA, in speaking of it, says: 

“ IT had heard so much of it, and felt so incredulous 
about it, that 1 wasall the more surprised to find all 
that had been written truein every particular, The 
reason of its failure to produce the same effects in 
European hands is, lam convioced from careful ex- 
periments made with the Coca of commerce, and with 
some of the extract which I had freshly prepared my- 
self while in Bolivia, and which I took home with me, 
simply owlng to the carelessness in its packing and 
transportation, as exposure in any way soon causes it 
to part with ite invaluable properties. Like a diamond, 
it requires to be carefully treasured. . . . It seems 
to prolong life, Longevity among its users is the 


rule,and not, as with us, the exception. They are 
also freer from disease.” 
THE WORTHLESSNESS OF MUCH OF THE COCA AS 


SOLD TO THE PUBLIC ILLUSTRATED BY AN 


EMINENT PHYSICIAN, 
Depuam, ME. 
To the Liebig Company: 


Gentlemen;:—Your agent left me a bottle of your 
Coca Beef Tonic for me totry. I took it myself, as I 
had been sick for anumber of months with a lung 
affection, and was not able to practice. It helped me 
very much—so n.uch so that I am now about as well 
as usual. I have since given it toa nutaber of patients, 
and it has benefited every case. 1 am, indeed, most 
thankful that it came to my hands. J had tried 
diferent preparations of Coca before, bul had no 
effecta From them. H. 8. PHENIX, M. D. 

U. 8. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFicg, + 
Washington, D. C., Sept, luth, 1864.5 
Messrs. Liebiy & Co., New York; 

Gentlemen:— While suffering from malaria I was ad- 
vised to try your Coca Beef Tonic. I used one bot- 
tle, and the effect and cure wae happiness and magic 
combined. 

I have since then recommended it toa reat many 
employes here with the most surprising and satisfac - 
tory results every time. 

Ina case of bleeding of the lungs I suggested a 
trial, and’the rapid building up of strength was won- 
derful. It is the most sovereign remedy I have ever 
known. Yours very truly, F. MUNSON, 

Asa’t Superintendent. 


FREDERICK City, Md. 
Mesars. Liebiy Uo., 3 Murray Street, New York: 
Gentlemen:—I have used oae bottle of your Coca 
Beef Tonic, and have derived so much benefit trom it 
that I desire, without your solicitation, to express 
my appreciation of it, Awesk ago I was threatened 
with malarial fever, superinduced by malaria, im- 
pvoverished blood, and nervous prostration, and 1 be- 
came quickly reduced to 142 pounds. On Monday, the 
llth, I began taking your Coca Beef Tonic, and from 
the first dose began to improve, as my weight to-day 
(1505g pounds) and buoyancy of spirits attest, « * * 
Awain thanking you, I am, respectfully, yours, 
WM. L. SCHAEFFER. 
N. B.—It was recommended to me by our leading 
physician, DR. A. A. ROTH, who has used hundreds 
of bottles in his extensive practice, and he can attest 
to the above. 





THE OPINION OF 
PHYSICIAN TO 


EIC,, ETC. 


SIR ROBERT COHRINTISON, 
HER MAJESTY, THE QUEEN, 


Leibig Co.'s Coca Besf Tonic is aremarkable prep - 
aration, It contains the nutrifive elements of the 
muscular fiber, blood, bone, and brain of carefully 
selected, healthy bullocks. To be precise, each 
tablespoonful contains the nutritive elements of one 
ounce of choice beef, one grain and a half of pure qui, 
nine, and twograins of iron. It also embodies con- 
centrated extract of Coca, a South American tonic, of 
which SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, M.D., F.R.8., phy. 
sician to Her Majesty the Queen, says: “The properties 
of this wonderful plant are the most remarkable of 
any known in the medical world. From repeated per. 
sonal trials I am convinced that its use is highly ben- 
eficial and tonic.” 

** My practice is among women; with worn-out, run- 
down, debilitated, overworked school-teachers, mil- 
liners, dressmakers, and other classes of self-support- 
ing women, and they all require a good tonic. I have 
prescribed gallons and gallons of tonics, but none of 
them are equal to yours. Itis positively the best of 
any which I ever taken myself or ordered for my pa- 
tients.”—Opinion of DR. 8. E. BROWN (27 Columbus 
Aveuue, Boston), of the Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef 
Tonic. - 

“Thave had thé thost difafifhyg success amoug hun- 
dreds of my broken-down snd nervous lady patients 
by the use of Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic,” saya DR, 
GEORGE kL, CLARK, 80] Tremont Street, Boston. 

The A merican le Observer says: “ Lie- 





jtenee they are enabled for days to travel pverrugged 


praise it is receiving. Its preparations should not be 
confounded with any patent nostrums. They are le- 
gitimate pharmaceutical products, and worthy of the 
recommendations bestowed upon them by both home. 
opethic and allopathic journals.” 


PROFESSOR DUNCAN CAMPBELL, M.D., LL.D., 
F. R. 8., President Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Member General Council University of Ed- 
inburgh, etc., etc., says; “Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef 
Tonic has mure than realized my expectations,” 
PROFESSOR JOHN M. CARNOSHAN, M.D., Sur- 
geon-in-Chief New York State Hospitals, Professor 
Surgery New York Medical College, ex-Health Officer 
Port of New York, etc., says: “ My patients derive 
marked and decided benefit from the Liebig Co.'s 
Coca Beef Tonic.” 

PROFESSOR F, W. HUNT, M.D., LL.D., Honorary 
Member Imperial Medical Socicty of St. Petersburg, 
Russia, Professor of Practice of Mediciue, etc., etc. , 
says: “* Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic is far superior 
to the fashionable and illusive preparations of beef, 
wine, and iron.” 


PROFESSOR H. GOULLON, M.D., LL.D., Physi- 
cian to the Grand Duke of Saxony. Kuight of the 
Iron Cross, etc.,etc., says: ‘ It gives more tone than 
anything [ have ever prescribed.” 

PROFESSOR C. H. WILKINSON, of Galveston 

Editor Medicaland Suryicul Record, says: * The Coca 
Beef Tonic of the Liebig Company, combined as it is 
with coca, quinine, and iron, forms a most valuable 
adjunct to the practice of medicine. From the expe- 
rience we have had with it, we are forced to speak in 
its favor and to recommend ita use. Leef, iron, and 
quinine cahnot be surpassed by any other three ingre 
dients, in or out of the dispeusatory, for invigorating 
an enfeebled system, and wheu such remedies can be 
obtained combined, from so reliable a house as Lie- 
big’s, it behooves the profession to patronize the same 
to the fullest extent.” 


The St. Louis Clinical Review says: * We desire to 
call the attention of the profession to the reliapility 
of the preparations iuanufactured by the Liebig 
Company, and to the high character of the indorse- 
meuts accorded to this celesratea firm by leading 
physicians and medical jourvals of all schools.” 


“Itis the best tonic which I have preseribedina 
practice of twenty-five years.” 


J. M. WATSON, M.D.,, Fisherville, N. Y. 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 


* As anerve tonic Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic ia 
without equal.” J.LEU-MINGLE, M. D., Newberry- 
town, Pa. 


DR. TUTHILL MASSEY, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.B.HLS., 
of Manchester, England, says: * The effect is some- 
thing wonderful. Fyrom being depressed, and very 
low-spirited, easily tired, I can now walk any length 
of time without feeling fatigue. Before taking the 
tonic my nerves seemed so unstrunyg that when I read 
a pathetic tale I could not refrain from becoming 
very w.uch affected, although I tried hard to over- 
come the abgurd feeling, Now I am myself again,” 
SIR JAMES PAGET, President British Medical As- 
sociation, says that 70,00u deaths are annually caused 
by nervous disease in England; and tbat there ix no 
more powertul and agreeable nerve tonic than tne 
Liebig Co,’s Coca Beef Yonic is evidenced by the 
emphatic testimony of the most eminent physicians 

PROFESSOR C. A, BKYOS, M.D., LL.D., Elitor 
Southern Clinic, says: * Really a wondertul recou- 
structive agent, building up the system and supplv- 
ing its nerovousenergy. For brokea-dowa coastita 
tions it is the agent.” 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM ©, RIC HAIL DSON, M.D 
Dean St. Louis, Mo., Clinic of Midwifery and Dis- 
eases Of Women and Children, says: “Lt is also a 
most powertul and agreeable stimulant to the brain 
and nervous system, aad it is es;ecially usetul to 
counteract fatigue of mind and body.” 


PRINCE NICOLAS SCCHERKBATOV, of the Iinpe- 
rial Russian Navy (St. Petersburg, Kussia), says: “It 
is a most excellent tonic,” 


BARON FALKENBERG, of the Royal British Ri- 
fles, says: “Itis unquestionably superior to any tonic 
which [ have evertried. It benefited we as no other 
tonic has.ever before, My friends ail praiseit without 
stint.” 


GENERAL FRANZ SIGEL says: “It benetited me 
very much, Too much cannot be said in its praise,” 


NORTAFASTERN | 
MEDICAL AND SURGICAL DISPENSARY, 
1046 First Avz., New Yor«, 


DEPARIMENT FOR DISEASES OF THE KID- 
NEYS AND URINARY ORGANS. 


“T have had the most gratifying results in the many 
and varied cases of Kidney and Urinary affections 
which daily come to my department from the use of 
Liébig Vo.'s Coca Beef ronic,”—L. BUSHNELL, M.D. 


“A lady, aged 55, had diabetes. Since taking Coca 
she has improved wonderfully,” says Dk. |. a 
SEARLE, A.M., M.D., Fellow of the Medico-Chirur- 
gical Society of New York. LR, SEAKL®©, writes to 
the Liebig Company: “1 consider yours the best 
pppoe of Coca which has yet come to my no- 
tice.” 


“ Georgie is #9 much better that it is now very rare- 
ly that he forgets himself in the bed. He has taken 
only one-third of a bottle. His urivary organs are 
uch stronger.”—F, M, SiMOND5S, Lieutenant, 

BLN. 





INTERESTING TO THE AGED AND 
INFIRM. 


DR. F, G. COOK, of Rockland, Me., a pageicion of 
recognized eminence, writes that “ notwithstanding 
the fact that the Liebig es mm *scireulars bear the 
impress honesty andtruthfulness, [had my mis- 
givings; but, after a taithful an conscientious trial, 
gladly bear Segtmony in behalf of the great value of 
its Coca Beef Tonic. [ prescribed it to a lady 8 years 
old, who was completely broken down with the in- 
firmities of years, unable to leave her bed, etc, She, 
soon after takiug the tonic, was able to leave her bed, 
to be about the nouse, and has so far recovered ber 
pristine health as to be able to travel a distance of 60 
miles on a visit to her daughter.” 


PROFESSOR VAN TSHUDI (see “Travels in Peru”) 
says: “Itis conducive to health and longevity. Its 
use very beneficial. Examples ot longevity »re 
numerous among the Indians, vho from boyhood up 
have used it. Cases are uet intrequent of Indians 
attaining the great age of 130 years.” Ihe Journal of 
the Royal ety of Vienna(July number, 180) says: 
“Itis remarkable that the Peruvian Indians never 
suffer from consum} tion, and the cause of it is the use 
of Coca, They also never suffer from scrofulosis, 
skin dis‘ ases, rheumatisi, headache, nor caries 0 
the teeth. They reach a very old ave and frequently 
pass their full century.” 





DYSPEPSIA, 
INDIGESTION, BILIOUSNESS, 
LIVER DERANGEMENT. 
e bi 8 Ci Tonicin a nypber 
of i esate Stuer ies tetoy iat 
very de ve sD ele ¥ 
+ Be ibe respite chtaircd in two meibe were, 





Homeopath 
Lig Co.'s Cocca Beef Tonic certainly merits all the 
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to the Grand 
Grose, ote tech 
sICK (OR BILIOUS) Us) AND NERVOUS 
HEADACHE. 
DR. B. L. CETLINSKI, Staff Physician to the 


Northeastern Medical and Surgical Dispensary, 1036 
First Avenms, New York, writes: 





inte ny ttention was called by a 

Gs nlemen excellent results he ob- 
use O r Coca Beet Tonic in sic 

tained from the a 7? iave, thankato your gener- 

ous response to my request for atrial lot for our 


use has been followed by the nee ~W ay relief. 


in I than« you for your senerous dons tik 
vee yours, BL. CETLINSEE M. D. 


CAUTION! 


Certain unscrupulous druggists, who are trying to 
take advantage of the Liebig Company's reputation, 
endeavor, whenever Liebig Company's Coca Beef 
Tonic is called for, to foist products of their own 
upon unwary purchasers, apd to which they have 
given artfully-worded names well calculated to de- 
ceive. Beware of such tradesmen! If they will 
cheat you in one tbing, they will in others. Such 
men wili risk life by putting inferior compounds into 
prescriptions, Deal only with men who honestly give 
you what you call for. 

en 


" EXQUISITE,” 


Mrs. Lillie Langtry, 


OF THE 


LIEBIG COMPANY ’S, 
HER MAJESTY'S 


Favorite Cosmetic Glycerine. 


‘It is the most Exquisite Cosmetic 
preparation which has ever been 
brought to my notice,” says 


MRS. FRANK LESLIE, 


THE PROSPECTIVE 


MARCHIONESS DE LEUVILLE. 


IT HAS BEEN USED BY 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS, 


The Princess of Wales, 


Her Grace the Duchess of Rexburg, 


LADY COLE OF PHILBEACH GARDENS, 


And thousands of ladies renowned for their high 


rank, talents and beauty. 


It Beautifies the Complexion, Keeps 
the Skin Soft and Delicate, Removes Dis- 
figuring Eruptions, Prevents or Modi- 
fles Wrinkling. 


Guaranteed to Contain no Harm- 
ful Ingredients. 


Unrivaled for the Delicacy of its Per- 
fume. 


Prepared f.r the Liebig Company 


BY THE 


Royal British Company 


Chemists and Perfumers. 


NEW YORK DEPOT, 
38 Murray Street. 


Of all Druggists, Fancy Goods Dealers, and others, 
Sent direct by addressing a postal to the 


Liebig Company, 


38 Murray Street, N. Y, 
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W. C. WILSON’S, 
45 West 14th St. N le City, 
atte 
Mi A 
ecrinr's ,Periheees® gu Doveing Boies 


houses, Astoria, L. 
THE PERFECT 


Hatcher and Brooder! 
World tor flate etching and Haining Fou try. tt 


is ample an baolutely re reliable, per- 
fectly self rapainine tal and me never fails to hatch. 


F intaal WATCBRE Ca. 












COMMERCIAL P 


NURSERIES 


The best NEW and OLD varieties, including Cham- 
m. Delaware, Duches 


Nashington, oore’s Early, P 
ocklington, dc. (“very variety Hardy 
rees and Piunts,) "Send for Catalogues Aqits fas 

W.8. LITTLE, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW GRAPES, $1.00 EACH. 





Horwood, Vergennes, 
Ceiental fomereon. 
Jente 
Moss Hoses, iste and fed boven ay 
Russian Mulberries, ,..........se0-0+-+++ 16 ie oonts each. 
Russian Mulborri bene dina bdve cute ciak ven $1 00 cach, 





COLEMAN, ANTHONY & O0.. Geneva. N. Y. 


Or ILLUSTRATED POULTRY ROOK 
por 1885 is now in the nanee os our 











8. It tells how we raised and 
Kept two thousand fowls, and gathered 

eggs on four acres, Also how to 
rie broilers for 15 cents and where to 
well them at 60 to 7% centseach. Itisthe 
expe! ience of a poultry raiser who com- 
meneed tive years ago with $20.00, and 
whose profits in 1884 were about $6,000, 
Price 25 cents. Stamps taken. Price lists 


free. R.B MITCH ELL & & CO. 


JB, M mick 


FORRESTER’S 


COMPLETE MANURES, 


PREPARED BY 


GEO.B.FORRESTER, 
169 Front St., New York. 


THE GREAT GRO? RAISERI. 


NO SMELL. NOTHING 
OFFENSIVE. RAISES THE 
LARGEST AND BEST 
CROPS AND AT’LESS EX- 
PENSE THAN STABLE MA- 
NURE., 


For Garden, Field, or Plantation, 





they are not Excelled. 
Prepared separately for each crop. 
The Editor of this Paper has used them 
and recommends them. 


Szxp FOR CIROULAR. 


GEO. B. FORRESTER, 
8 Front &t., N. ¥. 


4 pe 
co MME JERCTA FAL 


MLS SERS 


Trees, heute, Vines. matis, ete 
gene snd amp f ” Ae ve rRiiT ad *ilinstrated 
BN AL, Catalogues, 6 cents. Wholerale 
ist free. Fai: Tt prices, prompt attention, and 


reliable stock, | Adres er, Rochester, N.Y._ 











WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. ¥- 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


venenys ve Om oe 6 aa 


a ery Ret tas of ma- 
rele” ier yore pioneers in the 
s. 
siaiery eterm ane a Beem uly at 
i tn *BS, tn ued 
mat mae t 








‘ nes 
of the world. Descriptive circulars sent en applica- 
tion. Mention this paper, ik 





oR. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of the amount in Stamps or P. 0. Order, . 






Per oz. Per oz. 

nen Brussels Sproutens ...-.s4 Be Sco. bh... 3) | Moss Orled Parsteys o.oo. tessseoseeeecnes en fh 
tam} - 20 | Sweet Dawn 1) Serre ” 
dally Fee r ,, summer Cabbage 40 | Earliest Roman wa eb Radish.. ; 3) 


forging odag .._ 10 | Prussian Globe Shaped Carmine Raaish. 3... ' 

proved te Plume ty, --82 00 | New King Humbert Tomato...................5.0065 ib 

ny Golden | tone-hea ttuse, BD 0 CE CR irckccccccccccctbesconcssbénsecesnthas’ ae 
Thorburn’s Snowball Caulifiower, per packet, 9% conte. 


Por Descriptive Priced Catalogues of Seeds of all kinds, apply to 


pans i THSREEEN & fess SaaS York. 
' 
wil rit. Itissa Hi aa 
beauti Uiuew! abou i? thi 
Goes main i sa 


Ww. ATLEE BURPEE & 


































We guarantee 
every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW well 
made, of good material, and, . 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. 


THE NEW REMINGTON GARB 





18 DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 
mote dar nle teen Sama dy BMGT BeNGs inreely of Cant Spool, in muck lighter, and 
Manufactured by THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., Dion, N. Y. 
New York Office, 118 Chambers Street, 


ADAMS’ 


CORRUGATED METALLIC PICKET FENCES. 


Farms, Gardens, Lawns, Parks, Railways, etc. 





PP ee 















































Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental than wooden fences of the same grades. 

“The Special Medals” of silver were awarded by the American Institute, New York, and the 
New Jersey State Agricultural Society, Waverly, New Jersey, at their Pairs in 1884, being the high- 
est awards, The highest awards were granted at the Fairs in 1884 of the Queens County Agri- 
cultural Society, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y.; of the Danbury Agricuitaral Society, Davbury, 
Conn. ; of the Hancock County Agricultural Society, Carthage, Tll., and of the Warsaw Agricul- 
tural Society, Warsaw, Il. 


For Catalogues and Price-lists of Fences, and for Machines to manufacture on reyalty address 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


83 Warren Street, New York City. 


__only 2 
nS ao in 
THE POULTRY RAl SER ai 
or 12 numbers of in 
Gold for the qty onl aia of ra Ors 
May 1, 1885, T: a A pn tn Poultry Raising 
* for profit. “De es2cents, Address 


=reTe ary aro Cie NURSERIES 


SEE MY 85 LIST 0&———-—— - Fifteen atlé—splendid large 


SMALL FRUITS | #2 2ucenare na ee 


be 
————for family use. A remarkably plate upd Medd Papouentel) saray trees and plants, both 


liberal offer. , Sie olan e qgeortanen) of oll She nem 
and standard Sma ruits and Grape Yines a 
popular Prices. Miustrated’ Descriptive. Cataloxue ean arg VINES! 
H. 0. CORNEY SMALL FRUITS, eic,. ete. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, NY. Py ROE. One of the Largest #4 most Complete assortinents of 
“ . Ornamentals in the Union. 


Our New Nuargery Pislonue, one of the finest and 
ee. 
a ome a mee immediate cicene 
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, Buco wexsor to 


COUME TIAL 


Eades) 


A Specialty at o ~ Nurse 
Out-Door Pants Pirin oy 


(Every Tari 
(Every Variety ‘ot 


uit Hara 
Address, we’ Liv 













4 most complete, sent 


W MVE. WEOD Nw Morridvifie, Pa. |. 


DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


wc yp 





daley is sjvroe ba Ht and distributing 
tn ge supe | ee 
¢, ; 


TH Hh pple epdia § pring a tor 
BOSS AND ACME) iti Ud) e 10°08 $1 
BARREL CHURNS preety Tue, Bend fend for our New (uidey we 


Are universally acknowlegded Siow Ore: Went Grew ee D CO.» 














superior to_all others. 30. 
sold since Jan. let, 1443. On 
Churn at wholesale rate where 
we have no agents. 


SEND FOR Chaibbt sins. 
H. H, PALMER & 60., | 


Mention this paper, | 


THOMPSON'S 8 Als eee STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Meal, Bone Flour, 














Creledeeslicnnodtilacasetnd a sddketiaeesndneetdanaetidinasnteaia 


SEASONABLE HIGH-CLASS VEGETABLE SEEDS 


ee 
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$2 (320) 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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WINDSOR 
UMBRELLAS 


Resembling closely fine silk, are recommended 





=. 


7 








for their great durability, and, unlike Union 





Bilk, generally will not change color, Samples 

of “Windsor Silk” mailed free to any address. 
; Umbrellas may be ordered from all best dealers, 

None genuine unless stamped on tie as above. 


BELKNAP, JOHNSON & POWEL) to, 


New York and Philadelphia. 















WHEELER & WILSON’S 
Sewing Machines, 


For Family Use, and all grades of 
Manufacturing, adapted to 
run by Foot, Hand, or 
Steam Power. 
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pe _cLocgED PIPES WITH CONSEQUENT IMPURE A Xf — 






wens ie, S23 
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) ag = ' 
i (The New “ No. 6.") 
ABE THE 
CHEAPEST TO BUY! 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 
The Easiest to Learn, 
The Handiest to Manage, 
‘ The Lightest Running, 
The Most Durable, 
The Best Finished, 
AND 


DO THE MOST PERFECT WORK! 


Radical Suadevensatn, just completed 
place these Machines far in advance, not 
/ only of all competitors, but even of the 
va former styles of this Company. Address 


Whaler & Wilsa Manufacturing Company, 


Bridgeport, Cenn., or New York Clty. 
Carriages. A large 


STUDEBAKER Carriases, flares, Keir 


Palace Repository, 388 Btate Street, Curcaco, Iu. 








) GIT 


Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 
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DRATED) 
Ss is 


from Medical Record. 
by Tue Leapine eEnnOaL Pus- 

‘ sof Porat te rocess | LIGATION OF pape 
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ile aa Molcaed a Pape over Mantfactrel. 


This article is attaining a standing asa curgtiye and healing appli- 
cation superior to that of any other romeoy: While this is largely due 
to the use of the remedial agents most highiv esteemed by the profes- 
sion, it is clear that in theirsuccessful application to Toilet paper, the 
spnoyance of of Aieult"to' effect, ts obviated; hi 

6 e868 


a per heretofore 
manufectures bears no evidence of medication other Pihan the claim 
upon the wrapper. As the demand comes from all countries, every 
roalis securely wrapped in tin foil,as a protection against deteriora- 


TWO 1,000 SHEET BOLTS. 


Fipple met And Nickel Fixture $1.30, delivered 
cke n CKe xture ve: 
Be mple Packet, by mail.” Free Anywhere in the United States. 


Albany Pra Nraping Paper Compauy, 


» N.Y. 











-PERFECTION 


in ROASTING and BAKING ts only attained by using 


HARTER 


EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING CO., 


iT. LOUIS MO. 




















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This PR tod varies. A marvel of purity 
affenrr and wn plesompenees. More economical than 
cnere ds, ant yt be old in vy oy 
mde of low et welg um 
bt 5 powders. Sold only in cans. 


cane 








greaw 


APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements, 


sMEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 
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"s Milk 
phyricuans Bal ne Sen: a for,our boo fe 





suey 
and ld brary of Infante. 


“DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO.. ed Mass. 


ShaWw, Aplin & Co, 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Bend for Cetaogue. BOSTON, 

























Is 


Low PRESS 


Over 


Manufactured 


price-list. 


sons building. 





‘Com THE DUNNING 


PATENT WROUGBT-IROW BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE. 


INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 
KEEPS STEAM 


Iron Works, * 
New York Office: 40 COURTLANDT STREET. 
Send for [lustrated Catalogue with full description and 


AGENTS WANTED. 
N. B.—Correspondence solicited suem Anchstonte and per- 


Mention The Independent, 


ES TERBROOK 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


STEEL PENS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


26 John Street, New York. 





THE BEST FOR 


URE STEAM HEATING 


12,000 in Use! 
UP OONSTANTLY. 
at the New bg I Central 








If you Love to 
Whittle, Try Me, 
9 Gat sh ’ 
blades, “brass finian 
compact keen. . 
whittler can te “oo 
All blades Ale ca fle tented and 





INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclining: 



















BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 












iting. 
= sent 
JOSEPH 


SPOOL 


Ror At ARES of 


WATSON, 19 


NUNS 


Cir- for a book of 


free. 
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nes Street, New York 
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86, $9, 810.8 








<a cotelogve eent free ---@74 

POPE MFG- CO: 
7 WASHINGTON sT. ‘4 
BOSTON. MASS. 
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RETAIL PRICES, 


Dent material as to stand continuous 


SG rete as ab ogon can cena Give ENS 







GuUIMNS. . i= n 
. etre | tie eee 


12, $15, 818 & 620_ 
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1841, Cheaper than Beef. (8§4{, 


A Stperior Ham or Piece of Breakfast Bacon. 
4ist YEAR OF THE 


CELEBRATED DIAMOND HAM 


8. DAVIS, Jr., Cincinnati. 


YOUR PARLOR 


Papered with Gold Paper and 





98-inch Border for.............. ..» .00 
Without Gold..................ccceeeeee 12.00 
Remnant lots of handsome 

Gold Paper sufficient to 

PAPET A TOOT .....,.cccceereees 5.00 
Without Gold,. 3.00 


THE THOS. FAYE C0., 











_- | 8t0 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
—_———_ 











“Tae InpEPswpsnT” Pues, 21 4ND 23 Rose Srazer. 
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